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rus, Philippas, Marcellinus and Gabinius 
fuc :c T- -V.V p i’vtruors of S v ria. Troubles excited 
in Judea by Alexander the fen of Arijiobulus. 
Gabinius fettles matters there with great aflivity. 
He demands the honour of Supplications, which 
is refufed him. Marc Anthony begins to fig- 

rfcf. His birth. The original caufe 
if his haired to Cicero. Very debauched in his 
youth. He attaches himfclf to Clcdius, after¬ 
wards quits him to go into Greece. Gabinius 
gross him the command of the horfe in his army . 
He males himfef adored by the foldin’s . His 
cxeefive H: entity. Ariftobulus , having made his 
e cape Jr:m Ron: e, renews the war in Judea, 
is vaeoy.vfyd and retaken. Gabinius leaves the 
war agrdrf: the Avals, to cany it on with 
the Parthtar.s. Ptolemy Auleles brings him 
r *; •; rds E n 'ri. Are h e lei us then reipned in 
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fie: mice. Anthony , feconded by 
IE r:anus and Artirater, forces the pajfages of 
JiRpt , and takes Pelufiim. The bafnefs and 
effemmacy cf the , dexa.ndrians. Archelaus is 

ki led. 


..a 


u r’i u Ptolcmv re-edcih!i,ked. New iron- 

J •/ 


J 


r. es :n juae.i. The defeat cf Alexander the 
r... j... Qabinius is obliged to yield 


• • j i 
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the command of !:i: army to Crajfus. A gene - 
r.ercd dtftfl i i lie minds of men at Rome a- 

Gabinius. The c ha racier s of the two 




n 

ConEA. Gabinius returns to Rome. He is 

9 

area fed A the crime cf public Lfe- Majefly, 
an: acquitted. The public indignation again ft 
this infamous judgment. He is accufed of ex- 
torsion. Cicero pleads for him. Gabinius is 
condemned. Veitinius defended in like manner 
/•v O' ere, and acquitted. The great grief with 
which Cicero is touched , in being obliged to de- 
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between them, by Salluft. Cafar Sovereign, 
Pontiff. He endeavours to give Catulus trou* 
ble on account of rebuilding the capital , but to 
no purpofe. He is again impeached by Curius 
and Vettius, as an accomplice in Catiline's con- 
jpiracy. Several are condemned on the accufa- 
tion of Vettius . Vettius renders himfelf fuf- 
petted. The Iribune Metellus Nepos attacks 
Cicero, and is checked by the Senate. The fame 
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the Tribunitian dignity , merely with a view of 
oppojing the turbulent defigns of Metellus. A 
mean, which he imagined would weaken the 
power of Cf/ar . He refifts the law of Metel¬ 
lus, with a conjlancy that was altnoft a pro¬ 
digy. The Conful Murena ref cues Cato from 
danger. The enterprize of Metellus fails. Me¬ 
tellus and Cefar are forbid , by the Senate, to 
exereife the functions of * their mploymenTT. 
Or far fubmits, and is re-eftabliffed. Cato ob¬ 
tains 'the fame favour for Metellus. What 
part Cicero took in this whole affair. Pompey 
repudiates Mucia. The triumph of Me¬ 
tellus Creticus. The eleblion of Confulsfor the 
year following. The Char abler of Clodius . 
He profanes the myfteries of the good goddefs. 
Inftrvftions for the procefs againjl him . Cicero 
depofes againjl him. The Judges fuffer them- 
felvcs to be corrupted . Clodius is abfolved. 
Cicero re-animates the courage of good men, 
whom this judgment had difmayed. Pompey, 
on his arrived in Italy, difbands his troops. 
Cicero endeavours to engage Pompey to explain 
himfelf favourably on his Conful (hip. The 
equivocal conduit of Pompey. Pompey buys 
the Confuljbip for /framus. A fruitlefs at¬ 
tempt of Pompey to gain over Cato. Indians 
drove by a tempeji on the coajls of Germany . 
7 he third triumph of Pompey . 
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L. Licinius Murena. 


Cdtfar 

J 

Pnetcr : 

Cat* Tri¬ 
bute 


C iE S A R and Cato, this year, found them- 
l'elves both employed, one as Praetor, the 
other as Tribune: and the difference there was 
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already, more than once, created mi funder-*^ 6 9£* 
ftandings between them, particularly in the 
debate upon punifhing the Confpirators, car¬ 
ried them, at the time I am now fpeaking of, 
into a moil violent diffention, which could 


not in its confequences but more and more 
increafe. Never were two men with great ta¬ 
lents more oppofitc to one another in maxims 
and conduft. Salluft has compared them, but 
in fuch a manner, as (hewed he had a mind to 
flatter the pidturc of Casfar. 

“ They were very near equals, fays that A eompa- 
44 Hiftorian (<?), in birth, age, eloquence: a -rifanbe- 

41 like in greatnefs of foul, equal in glory, 

44 but of very different kinds. Csefar had ac- 
44 quired a great name, by his generofity and 
44 magnificence *, Cato by his unblameable 
44 manners. One was admired for the fweet- 


44 nefs of his temper, and his clemency; the 
44 other for his feverity. Caefar had gained a 
44 Aiming charadler, by making large prefents. 


(a) His genus, astas, elo- 
quentia, prope xqualia fue- 
rc: magnitudo animi par, 
item gloria, fed alia alii. 
Ca;far beneficiis ac munifi- 
centia magnus habebatur, in- 
tegritate vitas Cato, (lie 
manfuetudine & mifericor- 
dia clarus faftus: huic feve- 
ritas dignitatem addiderat: 
Caefar dan do, fublevando, 
ignofeendo; Cato nihil lar- 
giundo gloriam adept us ell. 
In altero miferis perfogium, 
in altero nulis pemicics. II- 
lius facilitas, hujus conftan- 
tia laudabatur. Poftremo 
Csfar in animum induxerat 
figilare, laborare; negotiis 

B 


amicorum contentus fua neg- 
ligere; nihil denegare, quod 
dono dignum eflet: fibi 
magnum imperium, excrci- 
tum, bellum novum exop- 
tabat, ubi virtus cnitefcare 
poflet. At Catoni fludium 
modeftia, decoris, fed max- 
ume feveritatis erat. Non 
divitiis cum divite, neque 
fa&ione cum fa&iofo ; fed 
cum llrenuo virtu te, cum 
modefto pudore, cum inno- 
cente abftinentKi cernbat: 
efTe, quam videri, bonus ma- 
Icbat; ita, quo minils glo¬ 
riam petebat, eo magis ad- 
fequtbatur. Sail. Cat. 

44 by 
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by protecting thole who fied to him for 
fuccour, and by fhewing himfelf always 
ready to forgive; Cato by never fhewing 
any favour. One was the refourcc of the 
unhappy, the other the fcourge of the 
wicked. The eafinefs of the firft was com- 


“ mended, and the conftancy of the fecond, 
“ In fhort, Caefar had made it a rule with him 


“ to fpare neither care or pains: taken up 

M with the interefts of his friends, he neg- 
“ lected his own. He never miffed an oc- 


41 cafion to gratify and oblige whom he might. 

“ He wifhed for fome diftinguifhed poll; a 

<c command in the army, a new war, where 
«« his merit might appear to advantage. Cato, 
u on the other hand, Ihevved himfelf a lover 


« of modefty, an obferver of decency, and, 
“ above all, of feverity. He did not cndea- 
“ vour to excel the rich in their wealth, nor 


“ the fadtious in the fpirit of fadlion and ca- 
44 bal; but he contended for magnanimity with 
4< the mod couragious, for modefty with the 
44 moft referved *, and with the mod irreproach- 
44 able for difintereftednefs and integrity: he 
44 fought more to be an honeft man, than to 
“ fo ; and by his condudt, the lefs he 

r dn utter glory, ths more he feemed to look 


Nothing isjufterthan the idea that Salluft 
here gives of Cato. But with regard to C^far, 
he ought to have drawn him, as he promifed, 
according {&, to the belt that his genius would 
allow him. He fhews only the fuperficial part 
of Cc far’s conduct, without penetrating into 
the principles upon which he afted, To have 


: a \ Q’jan x m irgenio pofTcni. 


finilhed 
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finifhed his pidure he ought to have faid, 
that Csefar made every thing fubfervient to his 
own advancement j that he thought nothing 
facred that flood in the way of his ambition; 
that to him virtue was only a name, the public 
good a chimera : that never any one, with lefs 
Icruple, trampled under foot, all that are called 
laws, honefty, religion and principles : In a 
word, if no man was ever more aimable in 
converfation, there never was one with a heart 
more corrupt in its morals, nor a citizen more 
dangerous to the State. What I have here ad¬ 
vanced concerning Gefar, is already proved, in 
part, by the fads that I have related, and will 
be more and more fo as his projeds are laid 
open. 

He added much the year before to the figure Cafar fo- 
he already made, by the dignity of fovereign™™^ 
Pontiff, which he obtained from the People 
This place, foie and perpetual, which puts v the 

perfon who is inverted with it at the heacl of 

all religion, and of all the colleges of Priefts, 
and the authority of which is fo great, that all 
the Emperors from the time of Auguftus took 
it upon themfelves, excluding all private per- 
fons from it, this place was the objed of the 
ambition of the firft citizens of the Common¬ 
wealth. It was juft become vacant by the death of 15 * 0 - h 
MetellusPius. Servilius Ifauricusand Catulus, 
both of confular dignity, and very powerful insuct. c*r. 
the Senate, were prepared to ask for it; but the c - *3* 
authority of thefe two competitors fo redoubt¬ 
able, did not hinder Csefar from putting in for 
it, who had never yet poffefled any other cyrule 
employment but the asdilefbip, and he foon 
gave a brisk alarm to his opponents, Catulus, 
who feared the affront of a denial the more, as 

B j he 
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jLR^6|c.he was more exalted m his dignity, offered 

“him a very con fid erable fum of money, if he 
would defift from his pretenfions : but Csefar 
anfwered him, that he would expend a much 
larger fum himielf to fucceed in his defign. 
In lhort he made fuch prodigious largeffes, and 
diftributed fo much money among the Tribes, 
that he had been loft without refource, and 
muft have banifhed himielf from Rome, if his 
enterprize had failed. This he declared himfelf 
to his mother on the day of the eledion. For 
when (he embraced him, with tears in her eyes 
at the time he appeared in the Forum. My 
mother^ faid he, you will this day fee your fon ei¬ 
ther Sovereign Pontiff or a fugitive. He was 
very far from being in danger of the laft, for 
he carried his point with fo high a hand againft 
the other candidates, that he had more fuffrages 
:n their own Tribes than they had in all the 
Tribes put together. 

I have related how Catulus went about to 
revenge himfelf on Csefar, by endeavouring to 
involve him in the affair of the confpiracy, 
Caefar was not long before he turned the tables 
tipot him, and after the firft of January, when 
he entered upon the exercife of the Pretorfhip, 
he undertook to cite him before the People, 
and to oblige him to give an account of the 
Hi endta- money that had paffed through his hands for 

building the capitol, with which he was in- 
^trailed, as I have faid in its place. He pre- 
account of tended that Catulus had mifapplied a part of 
rtbuiUing this money to his own ufe, and in confequence 
totCafitoU d eman( j c d, that his name fhould be eraced from 

the frontifpiece of the temple, and that the fu* 
per-intendance of that great edifice, and the 
care of finilhing what was yet to be done 

lhould 
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Csefar had A - R - 

... , Ant. C. 6*. 

while the 

chief members of the Senate were in the train 
of the new Confuls, and affifting them to take 
poffeffion of the capitol.' The news of what 
had pafled coming to Catulus, he ran to the. 

Forum to defend himfelf, and prepared to 
mount the Tribunal: but Caefar, not fearing Cic. ad 
to outrage fo illuftrious a perfon, ordered him A « IF 
to ftay below, as one accufed of a crime. In 2 ** 
the mean time the Senators, leaving the cere¬ 
mony of the capitol, came and ranged them- 
felves about Catulus, and they fo refolutely 
oppofed the injuftice that was going to be 
done to one of the principal ornaments of 
their order, that Csefar was obliged to abandon 
his defign. 

He found himfelf, in his turn, not a little 
embarraffed. The fufpicions, of which he had 
never well purged himfelf, on account of the 
part he might have had in Catiline’s confpiracy, 
were renewed. Q^Curius, he who had given He it again 
fo much and fo good advice to Cicero, named mftahed, 
Csefar, in full Senate, among the accomplices;^^" 
A new accufer, Q. Vettius, a Roman Knight,^ asan 

by whom feveral of the culpable had been dif- accomplice 
covered, impeached him alfo to Novius Niger'” 
the Quseftor, who, it is very likely, was chargy"" 
ed wich receiving the deposition of this Vet-suet. Cef. 

tius. c 17. 

Csefar talked in a high tone. He faid it 
was mean and infupportable to have thofe ac- 
cufations renewed which he pretended were out 
of date and already overthrown. He called 
upon the teftimony of Cicero, to whom he 
affirmed, that he had given lights concerning 
the confpiracy : and complained with great 

B 4 warmth, 


fhould be transferred to Pompey. 
taken his time to move this affair 
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a. R* *9*- warmth, that Curius had been deprived of thofe 
An£ * rewards that had been promifed him by the 

Senate. As to Vettius, Csefer did himfelf juf- 
tice on him. He condemned that informer to 
a fine, which according to the cuftom of the 
Romans, he would have forced him to give 
fecurity for the payment of, and for want of 
that, caufed his goods to be fold by outcry. 
Not content with this, he turned him over to 
the People, and after having expofed him to 
the fury of the multitude, who were going to 
tear him to pieces, he had him thrown into 
prifon. He aifo fent the Quaeftor Niger to 
the fame place, for failing in the refpedt that 
W2S due to him, and receiving an information 
againft a Magi (Irate his fuperior. We (hall 
find Cciar, in his Confulfhip, producing this 
fame Vettius to act a quite different part. 

At the time I am fpeaking of, Vettius ren- 

damn'd on dered a very good fervice to the Common- 
tis a:evja~ Wealth, by facilitating the means of diflipating 
^^‘''the remains of the confpiracy. For befides 

thofe who had Jhewn themfelves again, and 
who, having held feveral riotous affemblies in 
different parts of Italy, were fuppreffed and 
overcame by arms, many had kept themfelves 
concealed, and were unknown : thefe Vettius 
detected ; they were arrefted, and, their pro- 
eefles being made out, they were condemned 
either to death, or amercements. Cicero had 

SalM in a g rcat &are * n t ^ e ^ c condemnations ; and Sal- 
C*c. Juft, at !eaft the inveAive that pafies under his 

name, reproaches him with having erefted a 
tribunaT in his own houfe, from whence he 
paffed thofe bloody fentences, in conjunction 
with his wife Terentia. But the piece from 
whence this faft is taken, is filled with fuch 

atrocious 
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atrocious and fenfelefs calumnies, that it does A - R6 9°‘ 
not deferve any credit. Ant. c. 62. 

Vettius was a very difhoneft man, and foon Vettiui 


gave reafon for fome extraordinary fufpicions a- ren den 
gainft himfelf: for having prefented the Senate 
with a lift containing the names of the confpi- 
rators he knew, he afterwards atked for it back 


again, to add fome new names to it. It was 
apprehended, that there was fome fraud in this 
demand, and therefore it was refufed him. He 


was ordered to declare, viva voce , the names of 


thofe that he remembered, which gave him a 
good deal of confufion and perplexity. More¬ 
over, this fatal lift being kept fecret, gave much 
uneafinefs to many citizens, who apprehended 
that their names might be found it. The Se¬ 
nate, to deliver the innocent from fuch alarms, 
publifhed the lift, by which mens minds were 

fatisfied. 


It is reafonable to fuppofe, that Cicero could 7 k W- 
not but be rendered odious by all thefe en-^^“ 
quiries. The Tribune Metellus Nepos, in con -^“attJch 
cert with Csfar, continually declaimed againftc*Vm>,W 
him, and prepared to accufe him and cite him” cke L ck ‘ J r 
before the People, for having put to death fe- 
veral citizens, without proceeding againft them Dio*, 
according to due form of Jaw. The caufe of 
Cicero was that of the Senate. They were very 
ftnfible of it, and confirmed and ratified a-new 


what had paffed in his Confullhip, declaring, 

that whoever went about to give him any 

trouble thereon, ftould be looked upon as an 

enemy to his country. This decree impofed 

fitence on Metellus with regard to Cicero. 

But, ft ill fupported by Csefar, he ftarted 

new affair, which partly tended to the fame?***«, 

end, and excited the moft violent commotions^#^ 

V c *far> 

' ^ fnf 9 /** * 
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Gt. 


£ R C He propofed the recalling Pompey into Italy 

lav, to his army, to reform and pacify the State. 

retail Metellus was brother or coufin to" Pompey’s 

W ^ e anc ^ f° u ght his own elavation in 

am near an %• Cxfar followed the 

7t9\ y ITJ13 - « . . v 

Italy, to lame lcheme of advancing himfelf under the 
reformer !fhade of Pompey, and of raifing that citizen, 

f s!iu th ‘ who alread y overtopped all the reft, to as great 

a height as poffibie, that he might, by his 
credit at laft, obtain means to fupplant him. 
Both of them aimed at deftroying the power of 
Cicero, whom they ufed tyrannically. 

It was happy for Cicero and the Republic, 
that Cato was Tribune of the People : but this 
Cj/3 bad was not the effeft of blind chance ; it was the 
dt-marjed wil'dom and courage of that excellent citizen 
tbalriku- that had determined him to take that employ- 

ri‘^JS ment l! P on merely to oppofe the rage 
"iy't, qpsje of Metellus, which he had forefeen : for in the 
tie t-urbu- preceding year, when every thing was quiet, 

f-av?'” 3nd h ‘ s tr > enr!s exhorted him to demand the 

Tribunefhip, he would not give ear to it, be- 

caufe he was willing to referve himfelf for a 
time, when the Commonwealth might have 
need of his fc-rvices. He even went out of 
Rome, and having taken his books and fome 
philoiophers tor his companions, was afhially 
on the road, with a defign to pafs a time in 
Lucar.ia, where he had lands, when he met a 
large train of horles and baggage in his way, 
and, upon enquiry, found they belonged to 
Meteilus Nepos, who, coming from the army 
of Pompey, was going to Rome to demand 
the Tribunefhip. He flopped for a moment, 
and after having a little reflected with himfelf, 
he ordered his people to return towards the 
cV V. His friends were aftonifhed at this hid¬ 
den charge. Do;ou not hew, faid he to them, 

that 
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that Metellus is a furious man> from whom every A * R * 6 9°- 
thing is to be feared? And now he comes hither in ot ’ ' ** 
a good undemanding with Pompey , it may product 
a Jlorm that will fall upon the Common-Wealthy 
and overturn every thing. It is not therefore a 
time for me to tajle the pleafures of leifure , nor 
take a journey 'to my lands •, but to overcome this 
furious many or die with courage in defence of li¬ 
berty. Neverthelefs Cato fuffered himfelf to be 
prevailed upon to go through his journey ; but 
he flayed but a very little time before he re* 
turned to Rome. 

He arrived in the evening, and the next 
morning, put himfelf among thofe who flood 
for the Tribunelhip. At firtt he had but a few 
friends with him : but when his intentions were 
known, all the belt citizens and every good 
man crouded about him, exhorting him, in- 
couraging him, and protefting to him, that 
they did not think it was Cato that would 
be obliged to them for giving him the em¬ 
ployment, but that the Commonwealth would 
have great obligations to Cato, who had 
fuffered the time to pafs wherein he might have 
enjoyed the tribunitian dignity in pertett tran¬ 
quility, and now prefented himfelf to dombat, 
not without danger, in defence of liberty and 
the laws. 


He was accordingly named Tribune with a man 
Metellus Nepos, and eight others; and before^ 
he entered on his office, befides the fignal fer-^^ 
vice he did the Commonwealth, by determin- weaken the 
ing the fuffrages of the Senators with refpe&^'ef 
to the punifhment of the confpirators, he c ^’ 
rendered it ftill another, which tended dire&Iy 
to weaken the power of Csefar: For the Pras- 


torlhip of the laft was dreaded, who had all 
die populace at his command, and efpecially 

a the 
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A^* c 6 9^the mod unworthy, men who are always ready 

* to give themfelves up to any who offer them 
wherewithal to relieve their wants. Cato per-' 
loaded the Senate to order a free diftribution 
of corn by the month, which in reality load¬ 
ed the ftate with an expence of * five millions 
five hundred thoufand drachma’s each year ; 
but which neverthelefs was looked upon as 
very ufeful, fince it took from Caefar a great 
number of Partilans, and cooled the zeal of the 
reft. 

Cato contributed very much to render inef¬ 
fectual the perfonal attacks that Metellus made 
upon Cicero. He extolled his Confulfhip to 
the heavens, and I have already faid, after Plu¬ 
tarch, that he gave Cicero the glorious title of 
Father of bis country. But it was principally 
againft the law which recalled Pompey into 
Italy, that he contended with his greateft 

ftrength, and ran the greateft danger. 

Htrefp The return of Pompey, with a powerful 
^ Warmy to Rome, which was indeed to make 
^ himfelf mafter of the Commonwealth, was fuf- 
ar.naxc'., ncientiy dreaded ; therefore Cato had great 
thm -ccs reafon to oppofe the law of his collegue. 

However he at firft tried the way of gentle- 
nefs 2nd perlbafion. He made reprelentations 
to him, in the ienate, full of friendfhip: he 
even condefcended to befeech him, much prail- 


NttitUl 


aJm:i a 


mg, at the lame time, the conftancy with which 
Metellus’s family had always maintained AriC 
tocratical principles, and exhorting Nepos not 
to degenerate from the glory of his anceftors. 
Nepos it fee ms was of a mean fpirit, who fee¬ 
ing himfelf courted, became the more haughty. 


* .{bout 15;>$OC /. fir ling. 


and 
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and imagined he was feared. He therefore a. R. 69 
grew obftinate, ufed menaces and rodomon- n ‘ 
tades, and pretended that he would bring about 
what he had undertaken, in fpite of the Senate, 

Cato then altering the tone of his voice and his 
countenance, declared, in more exprefs terms 
than ever, that as long as he lived, Pompey 
Ihould not enter, with any army, into the city. 

The difpute grew to fuch an height, that they 
both feemed to be befide, and not to know, 
themfelves. But it might be eafily diftinguifti- 
ed, fays Plutarch, that this tranfport in one 

was a real fury whofe origine was vicious, and 
whofe end would have been fatal to the Com¬ 
monwealth •, and that in the other it was the 
enthufiafm of a virtuous mind, ftruggling in 
the caufe of juftice and liberty. 

The day now approached, wherein the Peo¬ 
ple, according to the fcheme of Merellus, were 
to give their fuffrages > and this Tribune, re- 
folving to have the law pafs by violence, had 
provided a quantity of arms, and got together 
foreign foldiers, gladiators, and (laves, a part 
of whom he had taken care to diftribute in 
different parts of the Forum the evening be¬ 
fore. He had for him a great pare of the 
People, always defirous of novelties •, and 
Gefar lupported him with all his credit, and 
with all the authority that was given him by 
the Prsetorfliip. Cato was almolt alone. The 
firft People in the city thought as he did, and 
inwardly favoured him, but they fcarce afflfted 
him with any thing but their wifhes. All his 
family were in affliction and alarms. His 
friends were fo much overcome with grief that 
they could fcarce eat * they paffed all the even* 
ing together in reafoning to no purpofe on the 

prclent 
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a. r. 6 9 o.p re f en t circumftancc ; his wife and his lifters 

^'lamented him. Tranquil and intrepid himfelf, 
he comforted thofe whom he faw afflicted a- 
bout him. He fupped at his ufual hour, and 
pafied the night very quietly, infomuch that 
he was yet afleep, when Minudus Thermus, 
the only one of his collegues who a&ed in con¬ 
cert with him, came in the morning to give 
him notice, that it was time to be in the Fo¬ 
rum, or rather field of battle. They went there 
together, accompanied by very few People 3 
and were met by many who came on purpofe 
to caution them of the danger they were run¬ 
ning into. 

When Caro arrived there, he turned his eyes 
on all fide.% and feeing that the temple of Caf- 
tor was filled with foldiers, the fteps that led 
to the tribunal guarded by the gladiators, and 
Metellus feated on high with Caefar, he re¬ 
turned towards his friends: 0 the audacious man! 
faid he to them ; and cowardly at the fame 
time , to have ajfembkd fo many in arms againft 

we man unarmed! He advanced with Ther- 


mus, and thofe who guarded the avenues, 
having opened to them, he pafied on with his 
coilegue*, but Metellus’s People immediately 
ciofing again would iuffer no other perfon to 
pafs by them, only Cato taking Munatius, one 
of his belt friends by the hand, with lbme dif¬ 
ficulty brought him up alfo. He then went, 
and fearing himfelf between Metellus and 

w 

Caeiar, interrupted their convention. An air 


far, interrupted their converfation. 


* 

of cor.nsfion was immediately vifible in their 
countenances. On the contrary, the ferenity 
and conltancy of Caro infpired the good citi¬ 
zens with courage, and gave them confidence 
ro approach one another, and exhort one ano¬ 
ther 
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ther to unite, and not abandon the caufe of A - R - 6 9^ 
liberty, or him who fought for it. Ant,c * 

Then the Regifter would have read the law, 
according to cuftom, but Cato forbad him. 

Metellus took the paper, and would have read 
it himfelf. Cato fnatched it from him, and, 
at the fame time, Thermus put his hand upon 
his mouth, becaufe, as he knew his law by 
heart, he was prepared to pronounce it with¬ 
out book. Metellus, thus hard put to it, gave 
the fignal to the armed people he had diftri- 
buted about the place. The Aflembly imme¬ 
diately difperfed ; and Cato was left alone, ex- 
pofed to rude attacks from clubs and (tones. 

The Conful Murena, who had been accufed 
by him, came to his fuccour. He covered 
him with his gown, and crying out to the fu¬ 
rious rabble to defift, at length perfuaded Ca¬ 
to himfelf to retire into the temple of Caftor. 

This generofny of Murena, without doubt, Toe 
was very laudable. But it may be faid, that (uiMurtna 
Cato deferved it, becaufe he had ufed him Ca ~ 
with no incivility or aufterity, but merely as^'™^ 
the juftice of the caufe required. He (hewed 
no malice on fuch occafions, to the perfons, 
but friendfhip and benevolence even to thofe 
whom he found himfelf obliged to offend. 

Murena, who was a worthy man, and of a 
gentle difpofition, diftinguifhing this behaviour 
of Cato, and forgetting all that v/as perfonal to 
him, admired his virtues, and conducted him¬ 
felf in all things by his counfds. 

Metellus, feeing his adverfaries put to flight,77* enter* 
thought he had gained the viftory, and fend -prize of 
irigaway his attendants, reckoned that all would ^ fteUui 
go on quietly, and that his law would have 7 * /; ‘ 
been received. But thofe who oppofed it, re- 

aflembling 
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a.r. 6 9 o.aflembling, nn about with great outcries. 

■ "Metellus and his people were altogether difcon- 
certed; they feared, that their adverfaries had 
got arms privately, fo took to flight in their 
turn, and left the field open to Cato, who 
prefendy afcended the tribunal of harangues, 
and by a fpeech fuitable to the occafion, forti¬ 
fied and encouraged the minds of the people. 

This refiftance of Cato gave frefh vigour 
ro the Senate, who, by a decree, gave charge 
to the Confuls to watch for the fafety of the 
city, and with Cato, to oppoie a law which 
gave it trouble. The Senate even went fo 
andc<?hr for, as to forbid Metellus and Gufar to exercife 
art forbid the functions of their offices. Thefe would 
tocxcrci.c at firft have refilled it ; but their faftion was 

tot firr- 
tior.i o ' 
thf.r i;.t- 


fo intimidated, that all that Metellus could 
do was to inveigh againft the pretended tyran* 


p!o)mcr.ti . ny of Cato, and to threaten the Senators, that 

they fhould repent of having confpired againft 
Pompey, and affronting fo great a man. After 
which he went out of Rome, and began his 
march to go into Afia, although, as Tribune, 
it v\as not allowed him to leave the city, or lie 

one nishc out of it. 

As to C.Tlar, he conduced himfelf with 

9 

more prudence. After having founded the 
ford, and finding himfelf on the weakeft fide, 
he Submitted with a good grace, fent back his 
Liftors and, having laid aiide the toga pre¬ 
text lliut himfelf up in his own houle. He 
did more : he refufed the offers of a multi¬ 
tude who gathered together of themfelves, 
(hewed they were difpofed to maintain 
him by force, in the dignity of his office. 
The Senate, who did not expect fo much mo* 
dr-anon from him, were charmed with it. 

They 


Cajarfub- 

mit:, 
is rc-'/.u- 

blt/bed 


and 
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They fent for him, and re-eftablifhed him, 
giving him many praifcs, and ordering the de¬ 
cree of his interdiction to be blotted out of the 
regifter. This indulgence {hewed to Caefar ex- Catrob- 
tended alfo to Metellus, and Cato contributed * ains tht 
greatly thereto by his reprefentations. This^y^. 
conduct did him honour. Itwasfeen, that he Mtttllut- 
had both generofity enough not to infult a 
vanquilhed foe, and prudence enough not to 
irritate Pompey. Metellus, who, it is very like¬ 
ly, was not got far, returned to Rome, and 
re-entered upon his office. 

In all this affair, Cicero feemed to act but jfhat part 
little, although he was very much interefted in (mm took 

it. He oppofed great moderation to the 777 f M s f 

. r vr D c , , ,, WOlC (’/• 

tranfports or Nepos, preierving, nevertheleis, ^ r >. 
his rank and his dignity ; for he refilled with 7 
vigour when he found himfelf attacked, and 
even pronounced adifcourfe againft him, which 
is loft. But when he was to give his opinion C ; c n( j 
in the Senate, he always followed the mildeftAu. I 13.' 
counfels. This we learn from himfelf in a very A . 9 cl1 * 
fine letter to Metellus Celer, brother or coufin jT u ‘ a £ 

of Nepos. Celer, had reproached him with a F : , m . v 2. 

good deal of pride. Cicero anfwered him bet¬ 
ter, juftifying himfelf without meannel's and 
refuting him without rudends. This caution 
of Cicero with regard to Nepos, without 
doubt, was owing to Metellus Celer, who was 
a perfon of merit, and elpccially to Pompey, 
who was allied to them both. This did not 
prevent his living, lor a time, with Nepos on 

the foot of an enemy. But he gathered the 
fruits of his moderation in the end, when the 
other employed his intereft in getting him re¬ 
called from banilhme.nt, as we lhall obierve in 
its place. 

Vol. XII. C At 
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At the end of this year, Pompey, on his 
return from, the war he had made in the Eaft, 
and approaching Italy, broke the alliance be¬ 
tween him and the Metelli, by divorcing his 
wife Mucia, of which I have fpoke elfewhere. 
Cicero tells us, that this divorce was very much 
approved of. 

Q. Metellus Creticus, whofe triumph had 
been for a long time retarded by the intrigues 
and chicanery even of Pompey, at length ob¬ 
tained it, and it was celebrated on the firft of 
Frein- June. But it wanted what would have been 
ftem. ciii- the principal ornament of it, I mean the van¬ 
s' quilhed Cretan chiefs, Lafthenes and Panares, 

whom a Tribune of the people claimed as the 


Cic. ad 
Art. 1.12 

Tbf tri- 
xmpb of 
Metel¬ 
lus Creti- 


c Tbe elec¬ 
tion 

Cor. fuls for 
+ * 

the uar 
✓ 

folUrVilttg. 


prifoners of Pompey. 

M. Pupius Pifo, the Lieutenant and creature 
of Pompey, took h*s time early to demand 
the Confulfhip *, and Pompey, who thought 
nothing could be denied him in the height of 
glory and power he then was, wrote to the 
Senate, to defire they would defer the affem- 
blies, wherein the election of magiftrates was 
to be made, that he might have time to come 
to them, and lupport in perfon the intereft of 
his Lieutenant. In the Senate they were in¬ 
clinable enough to grant his requeft: but Cato 
oppoled it; not that he looked upon the thing 
as very important of itfelf, but that Pompey 
might not be authorized thereby to pretend 
to give laws. The affemblies therefore were 
held at the ordinary time, which did not hin¬ 
der Pompey’s recommendation from having 
its effeA, Pupius was unaninaoufly elefted, 
and had M. Valerius Meffalla given him for his 
Collegue. 


All 
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All things were calm, and the ftroke that^^ 6 |^ 
was given by the faftions to (hake the plan of 
government eitablifhed by Cicero in his Con- 
fullhip, fell, with diigrace, upon the authors 
of it. The conclufion of this year was marked 
with an adventure horrible in itfclf, and which 
in its confequences embroiled the ftate of af¬ 
fairs, and gave the word citizens the upper- 
hand again. 

I have already fpoke of Clodius, and had^^- 
occafion to make his character known. Never r “f? e J ro f 

r Uoatvs . 

was a man ieen with more ralnnefs, more pe¬ 
tulance, or more corruption. Without referve 
or modefty, vice, only vice fcemed to have 
any charms for him. Notwithftanding this 
afiemblageof bad qualities, his name, his birth, 
and his alliances gave him great credit; and fo 
much the more, as he had talents neceflary to 
gain the multitude, a popular eloquence, and 
a prodigality, that regarded neither the public 
funds, nor his own private fortune, provided 
he could make himfdf creatures by his lar- 
gefTes. 

He loved Pompeia, the wife of C^far, who, 
on her fide, had not fenfe enough to repulfe 
him : but Aurelia, the mother of Crefar, a fe- 
vere and virtuous lady, watched her daughter- 
in-law fo clofely, that the intrigues of Clodius 
and Pompeia were very much reftrained. The 
myfteries of the good goddefs, which were this 
year celebrated in the houfe of Casfar, leemed 
a fair opportunity to them both. Theie pre¬ 
tended myfteries were a&ually accompanied 
with fuch infamous deeds, that it is no wonder 
that they ferved for the feene of an invitation 
to their adultery. 
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A. R. 690. 
Ant. C. iz. 

C’odius 


It is known, that the houfe where this feaft 
was celebrated, was entirely given up to the 
women. All the men, even the mafter of it 


prspbires himfelf, were obliged to 20 out of it. All 

T * J ^ 

tot m : ,u- c { ie ma [ e an j ma j s were drove away •, and they 

na of tee . J J 

Good God- carried the nicety fo rar, as to cover every 
deft. pidture that had any representations of them. 

The darknefs of the night, the frantic and dif- 
folute rejoicings, the dances with inftruments 
and mufic, were ail circumftances that feemed 


to favour the deflgn of Ciodius. As he was 
yet but young, and had very little beard, he 
hoped, that by putting on the habit of a wo- 
man, and dreffing himfelf like a minftrel, he 

might enter unknown; which he did effeftu- 
allv, being introduced by a Have of Pompeia’s, 
who was in the jecret. But this flave having 
left him, to go and acquaint her miftrefs with 
what fhe had done, as fome time pa (Ted, 
Ciodius found himlelf a good deal embarraf- 
ied. He could not reft where he was, nor 


aid he care to go out of the way. While he 
fhifted about from place to place, to avoid 
the lights, another flave, who belonged to 
Aurelia, obferved him, and took, him at firft 


for a woman: But having conceived fome 

O 

fufpicion from his borrowed air, fhe examined 
him, and Ciodius was obliged to anfwer. 
His voice betrayed him. The flave was 


ftrangeiv iurprized and frightened, and run¬ 
ning to the place where the lights and the 
company were, cried out there was a man in 
the houle. Aurelia immediately caufed the 
myfte ies to ceafe, covered the ftatues and the 
repreientation of the deities, and having order¬ 
ed the doors to be fhut, fhe began to fearcii 
every where with flambeaux. Ciodius was at 

length 
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length found in the chamber of the Have who‘so- 
had introduced him : and all the women ga¬ 
thering abouc him he was driven out of the 

houfe. 

It is eafy to imagine what a noife fuch an ad¬ 
venture as this made in Rome, when it was 
known. AH the women informed their huf- 
bands of it the fame night, and the next day 
there was a general outcry full of indignation 
againft Clodius, as an impious wretch, whom 
the Gods and the Commonwealth were both 
interefted to punifh. The Veftals renewed 
the facrifice : and Ctefar repudiated his wife, Cafar «• 
who had but too much delerved it. She^'f*" 
was grandaughter of Q^_ Pompeius Rufus, suct Cxf. 
and of Sylla, who had been Confuls together, c. 6. 
and of courfe the daughter of that young C£. 
Pompeius, who was killed under the Confui- 
fhip of his father, and father-in-law, in the fe- 
dition excited by the Tribune Sulpicius. 

The fequel of this affair relates to the year 
when Puptus Pifo and Mefialla were Confuls. 


M. Pupius Piso. 

M,. Valerios Messalla Niger. 


A R. 6ql* 

Ant. C. 6x. 


Thefe two Confuls are characterized by Ci- CharaSer 
cero, in one Of his letters to Atticus. “ The^^ /uo 
** one, (a) Pifo, fays he, is of a mean fpirit, ^ic. 


(a) Conful parvo animo 
&r pravo —facie magis quam 
facetiis ridiculus; nihil agens 
cum * populo, .cjumftus ab 
optimatibus ; a quo nihil 
fperes boni Reipublic®, quia 


. .... .. Att 1 .13» 

non vult; nihil metuasmali, ^ 
quia non audet Ejus autem v 
collega, & in me perhono- 
riheus, & partium lludiofus 
ac defenlor bonarum. Cic. 
ad Ait. I. 13. 


* The editions have it, cum Republic.!. 1 have followed 
the cotjefiure of Muret, who feems to ex f refs what Cicero 
means, Pifo, according to him , is wrong-headed, infulate , 
who is neither popular, nor a parti/an of the Senate's. 

C a and 
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a. r 69i.c< anc j t h e little wit he has, is of a bad turn. 

' x *“ He endeavours to be pleafant, but is only 
“ ridiculous. He is no popular Conful, and 
u feparates himfclf entirely from the chiefs of 
“ the Ariftocracy. The Commonwealth has 
u no good to hope from him, becaufe he is 
“ not capable of doing any, nor any iil to 
“ fear from him becaufe he has not fpiric 
“ enough to undertake it. His collegue does 
u in no wife refemble him : He treats me very 
“ honourably, and is attached to the beft 

party.” 

The affair of Clodius very much employed 
thefe Confuls, for it was brought before the 
Senate by Cornificius. He delivered a 
^preparatory edift, which imported that the 
college of Pontiffs fhould be confulted on 
the nature- of the aCtion. The aniwer was, 
that it was an impiety. Then the Senate or¬ 
dered the Confuls to pro pole a law to the Peo¬ 
ple, to eftabhfh an extraordiary commiflion, 
which fhould fit in judgment upon the faCt 
of the profanation committed in the myfteries 
of the good goddefs. Pilo was Clodius’s 
friend ; therefore at the fame time, that he 
propofed a law in obedience to a decree of the 
Senate, he ftarted objections, and endeavoured 
to hinder its pafiing, 

Clodius was in a very violent and dangerous 
fi'.nation. He had again ft him all the pillars 
of the Senate, the Conful Meffalla, Lucullus, 
Hortenfius, Cicero, Cato. Even Pompey, 
who was but recently arrived, fpoke in the 
Ser.are * and before the People in a manner 

* V:d r f affemhUu f the the city , otberwife , ai hi 
Ser.au and of tbs Pe:fz\ pretended to a triumph , he 
•where P err. fey four:d i couid not have ftjftjUd at 

mvf. cave Leeu letd ii.it hsut ilirs. 

little 
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little favourable to the caufe of Clodius. This^ R ^ 6 |j; 
laft ufed all the means imaginable to defend 
himfelf. He ftirred up the rabble, who were 
always at his beck. Sometimes he had recourfe 
to intreaties, and fometimes to inve&ives. In 
the Senate he proftrated himfelf at the feet of 
the Senators, and before the People he ex¬ 
claimed againft them : But all his efforts would 
have been ineffectual, if he had not gained 
the Tribune Q. Fufius Calenus to his intereft : 

For the Conful Pifo had abfolutely no credit, 
being deftitute of every good quality, and 
without any talents. Vicious ( a ) to excefs if 
he had had one vice lefs, and if he had not 
been indolent, fleepy, ignorant, and flothful. 

Fufius was therefore the foie refource of 
Clodius. But there was fomething fo odious 
in this affair, that he dared not openly under¬ 
take the defenfe of the man he was willing to 
lave. He would not oppofe in form the law 
that had been propofed by the Confuls; he 
only difputed and fhifeed ground. Hortcnfius, 
who feared that he would at length ftrike in 
with the oppofite party, thought of this expe¬ 
dient, which was that the Tribune himfelf 
Ihould propofe a law, different in one article 
only from that of the Confuls. By the law of 
the Confuls the Praetor who was appointed to 
prefide in judgment, was to form his council 
himfelf andchoofe the judges, and by this of 
Fufius the judges were to be drawn by lot. 
Hortenfius, who propofed this medium, knew 

very well that there was an important differ- 

(a) Uno vitio minus viti- quod Cic. ad 

ofus, quod iners, quod fom- Att. I. i f. 
jii plenus, quod imp^ritus* 

c 4 


ence 
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Aafc 6 6 i cru:e between thefe two laws: but he was per- 

'fuaded that there could be no judge who would 
acquit Clodius; and his expreflion was, that 
a fivord of lead was fujfcient to cut his throat. 
Thus altered, the law paffed, and from that 
moment Cicero brgan to moderate his activity 
and his ardour, which he did not care to con- 
fume to no purpofe. 

p rftcra _ As foon as the Tribunal was formed, and the 
tisKifsr Judges began to take their feats, the good Ci- 
tbip-cufs tizens were entirely difcouraged ; for there 

wcre hardly feen among them any but diffo- 
Jute perfons, without fhame, without any fen- 
timents of probity. Never did any common, 
gaming houfe [a) afford a fee of more defpi- 
cable wretches : there were indeed fome few 
honeft men, but difconcerted and afhamed to 
fee themfelves fo matched, 

Thefe Judges adted at firlt with great feve- 
rity, without doubt to allure the public, or to 
fell themfelves for the better price. They re¬ 
futed every thing to the acculed •, and the ac- 
cufer, who was one Lcntulus, obtained more 
than he demanded : fo that Ilortenfius much 
applauded himfelf, and boafted of the wifdom 
of his propofition. 

It is true, that it could be hardly credible, 
that Judges could have impudence enough to 
acquit fuch a profligate villain. Befides the 
particular crime of which he was accufed, there 
were witneffes the moft refpedtable, who de- 
pofed feveral atrocious fadls againft him. Forg¬ 
ing of wills, adulteries, and debaucheries of all 
kinds ; the fedition of Nifibis of which he was 

(4) Non enim anqcam turpior in ludo talario confeflus 
Juir. City ad Att. I. 16. 


the 
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the author; cut-throats armed by him, and 
diftributed in companies to exercife all manner 
of violences by his order. Lucullus, whofe 
wife was one of his fillers, charged him with 
having abufed her, and proved the accufation 
by the teftimony of the women (laves of his fa¬ 
mily whom he produced againft him. It was 
publicly reported, that Clodius carried on an 
inceftuous commerce alfo with his other two 
lifters, one of whom was married to Q. Mar- 
cius Rex, and the other to Metellus 
Celer. 

For what related to the profanation of the 
myfteries of the good goddefs, Aurelia, Ge- 
far’s mother, and Julia his lifter, depofed the 
fads as they had ieen them. Gefar was alio 
cited as a witnefs: but, always politic, always 
attentive to manage thofe who he thought 
might be ufeful to him, and who were agree¬ 
able to the multitude, he faid he knew no¬ 
thing of the matter. And being asked for 
what reafon then he had repudiated his wife, 
he made an anfwer worthy a man more virtu¬ 
ous than himfelf. fbe wife of C*far> faid he, 
ought not only to be free from guilty but from the 
Jufpicion of it. 

Clodius’s whole defence turned upon one 
point. He alledged an Alibf and proved by 
talfe witnefies, that the very night wherein he 
was accufed of having troubled the myfteries, 
he lay at Interamna, a town above fixty miles 
from Rome. Cicero deftroyed this vain alle- Cicero dt* 
gation, by depofing, that he had feen Clodius , a ~ 
and talked with him in Rome, but a 
hours before the night in queftion. 

He fpoke the truth, but Plutarch affirms, 
jhat it was at the inftigarion of his. wife, that 
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a.r. $ Q i.he appeared as an evidence againft Clodius. 
Afit.c. 61. £ mc biftorian adds fome other circum- 

fiances, which at leaft feem to roe fufpicious, 
and which, for the moft part, are only to be 
looked upon as reports fpread by the enemies 
of Cicero. He laid that Clodius had been his 
friend, and had given proofs of his zeal for 
him, and for the Commonwealth, in the affair 
of the confpiracy ; that Clodia, the filler of 
Clodius, and the wife of Metellus Celer, had 
loved Cicero, and would have married him ; 
which, as they were both married, muft have 
occafioned a double divorce, and that it was 
the jealoufy which Terentia had of this intrigue, 
that drove this imperious woman to engage 
her husbaand to depofe againft Clodius, and 
which of confequence embroiled him with Clo¬ 
dia. All the relation of Plutarch, fo little to 
the honour of Cicero, may have nothing of 
truth in it, but the views and projeds of Clo¬ 
dia, which cannot be denied. It would not be 
difficult to refute the reft, if this was the pro¬ 
per place. But not to engage myfelf in too 
long a difcuflion, I fhall content myfeJf with 
obferving, that Cicero had no need of any 
foreign inftigation to put him upon depofing a 
true faft againft Clodius, who from that time 
Cic. ad had menaced him. He relates ithimfelf, that 
Au.L26. w b en he prefented hhnfelf as an evidence, all 

the Judges rifing, and coming about him, 
(hewed him their necks, and protefted they 
were ready to facrifice their own lives to fave 
his from the rage of Clodius. He remarks, 
and fets a great value upon this honourable tef- 
timony which flattered his vanity. He never- 
thelefs did not fuffer himfelf to run into in¬ 
vectives againft an enemy, fo worthy both of 

4 his 
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his contempt and hatred, and fatisfied himfelf A< 6 9»* 
with depofing all (imply as it was. Ant. c, *. 

The applaufes given to Cicero by the Judges* 
the lupulent proofs they (hewed of their great 
concern for his fafety, finilhtfd the defpair both 
of the accufed and his defenders. They had 
reafon for frefh alarms from another ftep taken 
by the Judges, who demanded a guard from 
the Senate, which was allowed them. Thy$ 
every thing feemed to promifc an inevitable 

condemnation of Clodius. 

In two days the affair changed its appearance, VbeJuJgu 
and by ways fo deteftable that I am in pain 
(peak of them. Craflus charged himfelf with 
fiiis infamous negotiation. He fent for thtrupul 
Judges to his houfe, gave money to fome, and 
promifcd it to others. There were even aduU 
teries ftipulated, and other abominations more 
contrary to nature. It was thus that Clodius 
got himfelf acquitted, by crimes greater than 
ihofe for which he was brought to his trial. 

On the day that judgment (a) was to be given, 
the public Forum was filled with (laves, all 
good men were put to flight. Neverthelefs 
there were five and twenty Judges found, who 
chofe rather, notwithftanding the extreme dan¬ 
ger that threatened them, to expofe them- 
felves to it, than fuffer the Commonwealth to 
be ruined and overthrown. One and thirty of 
them dfeaded hunger more than the worft ill 


(a) Summo difceflu bo- 
norum, pleno foro fervorum, 
XXV. judices ita fortes ta- 
jncn fuerunt, ut fummo pro- 
pofito periculo, vel perirc 
maluerint, quam perdere 

omnia, XXXI. fuerunt, quoa 


fames magis, quam fama 
commoverit. Quorum Ca- 
tulus, quum vidiflet quon¬ 
dam, Quid voj, inquit, pros- 
fidium a nobis ptteb&tis ? an, 
tie nummi vobii trifxrtniur , 

timtbatii? Cie. 


name- 
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a* R ^ 6 | 1 i t name. Thefe unworthy Judges who deferved 

'the greateft punifhment, were not without dif* 
grace, and Catulus meeting one of them, asked 
him, What they demanded a guard for ? Whe¬ 
ther it was for fear any body fhould take the 
money from them that they had received of the 
accufed ? 

This abominable judgment was attended 
with confequences very fatal to the Common* 

Ciitr 9 n- wealth. Vice victorious and triumphant be- 
animates gan to infult probity and virtue. Having 
ibi courage t ro dden under foot the Jaws of decency, the 

litl’L-bon ^ es °f confidence and the authority of the 
tliijuig- Senate, wicked men now thought to revenge 
want W themfelves for the feverity of Cicero’s Con* 

J* f V * 

. f u ]£hip, The good, on the contrary, difcourag- 
ed, deje&ed, thought themfelves no longer in 
a condition to refill their enemies. Cicero here 
acted the part of a great Senator. He re-anri 
mated the hopes of good men, by his dif- 
courfes, and by his exhortations. He inveigh¬ 
ed with vehemence againft the corruption of 
the Judges •, and reduced to a filence of fhame 
and confufion all thofe who had feemed to fa¬ 
vour this unworthy victory. He procured, in 
particular, for the ConfulPifo, the punifhment 
of his criminal prevarication, by depriving 
him of the government of Syria, of which 
he thought himfelf ft cure. He afterwards 
fell upon Clodius himfelf with fo much force, 
that all the affurance of that wretch could not 
bear him up, and he was abfolutely difeon- 
certed. 

Cicero has inferred in the letter to Atticus, 
from whence I have chiefly taken all that I 
have juft faid, a part of a fpeech that he made 
in the Senate, on the 15th of May, Clodius 

1 being 
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being prefent. After (a) having exhorted the A > R - 691. 
Senators, not to be difpirited for one wound Ant,c ' 6r ‘ 
given the Commonwealth, he added : This 
wound is of fucb a nature, that we ought not 
to difguife nor fear it ; leaf if we fear it, we 
jbould feem to want courage, and if we know not 
the importance and conferences of it, to want 
fenfe . Lentulus and Catiline have been twice ac¬ 
quitted. This is the third fcourge that the cor* 
rupt Judges have prepared for the Commonwealth* 

Thou art in an error, Clodius, if thou thinkefl 
thyfelf out of danger . The Judges have not in¬ 
jured thy habitation in the city ; but they have 
referved thee for a prifon, and for punijhment. 

They do not pretend to maintain thee in the 

rights of a citizen, but they have deprived thee 
of an exile, which would, at leaf, have put thy 
life in fecurity. And you. Gentlemen, refume 
your courage, and continue to fupport a conduct 
full of dignity . The union of good men, which 
is the firmeft prop of ike Commonwealth, fill 
fib/ifts. What has happened is a ftbjeft of grief 
to them, but does not diminijh their virtue. No 
new evil has befallen us, but the evil that was 


(a) Malta dixi dc fum- 
ma Republics, atque ille lo¬ 
cus indudlus a me eft divini- 
(U 3 t ne una ..plaga accepts 
patres confcripti concidc- 
renr: vulnus cile cjulmodi, 
quod mihi ncc dilfimulan- 
dum, nec pcrtimeicendum 
•videretur; ne ant metuendo 
ignaviflimi, aut ignorando 
ituhiflimi judicaremur: bis 
abfolutum cftc Lcntulum, 
bis Carilinam, hunc tertium 
.jam eiTe a judicibus in Rcm- 
^publicam immiflum. Erras, 


Clodi, non te judices urbi, 
led carceri refervarunt; ne- 
que te retinere in civitarc, 
led exilio privarc voluerunt. 
Quamobrcm, P. C erigite 
animus reiinetc vellram dig- 
nitatem Manet ilia in Re¬ 
public.! honorum con fen (to: 

dolor ncceffit bonis viris f 
yirtus non ell imnrnuta. Ni- 
b:l elt damni ta&um novi, 
fed quod crat, inventumelL 
In nnius hominis perditi 
jttdido plures fimilcs reperti 
iunt. 


concealed 
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emciaUd is now dtfccvered, the acquital of one 
’ wretch has Jbewn us thofe who are like him . 

Cicero could not have done better. He flat* 
tered himfelf that he had efablifhed every 
thing ; but the event will prove that he der 
ceived himfelf. The wicked* animated by 
fuccefs, did not ceafe to make attacks both upon 
the Republic and Cicero, whofe caufe was that 
of the fate : and at length Clodius finiflied his 
revenge upon both, by the banifhment of him 

who had ftified the confpiracy of Catiline. 
Cicero knew that he was threatened, but did 
not believe that the danger was fo great or lb 
near. He confided in the affe&ion that all 
honeft men had for him, upon the honourable 
proofs of it that were Ihewn by the multitude, 
and efpecialiy upon his friendfhip with Pom- 
pey, on which he could not fully rely, but 
according to all appearance it was likely to be 
extremely ufeful to him. This reminds me to 
return to Pompey, who is going to enter up¬ 
on a new courfe, very different from what he 
had taken before. He had Jhone in war, but 
did not come off with lb much honour in his 
domeftic and civil affairs. 

It is true that at his return from Afia, he 
fhewed at firft an example of great modera¬ 
tion. The hiftorians agree, that, with the 
army he brought back with him, he might 
have made himfelf matter of Rome and the 
Commonwealth. All men faw him, and very 
much feared he would do what was fo eafy to 
him. Craflus went fo far as to fly out of the 
city with his children, and carried with him as 
P«BpfF f */ m uch of his treafure as he could. Neverthe- 
bharrival\tk it was thought that this ftep which made 
in hah. f 0 much noife had more of artifice than real 

diwands r 

his Jercts. Iear 
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fear in it: And that his defign was to render A - R - 6 9». 

Ant. C. 61, 
Veil. II. 

to feize on 40. 
the fovereign authority by force, put a flop to Piut - 
all clamours and fufpicions by disbanding hiSjj™ p ' 
army as foon as he fet foot in Italy. Arrived 
at Brundufium, he called his foldiers together, 
and after making a fpeech to them fuitable to 
the occafion, he ordered them to feparate, and 
each to retire to his own habitation ; and yet 
he had a very fpecious pretence for keeping 
them together. It was a cuftom, founded both 

on reafon and equity, that the army fhould 
triumph with their General. But he chofe ra¬ 
ther to deprive his triumph of fo honourable 
an attendance, than give any uneafinefs to the 
citizens. 


Pompey odious. 

This, who had never any defign 


The zeal and adminiftration of the People 
gave him an opportunity of repeating fo fine 

an aftion: For when they faw him returned to 
Italy, after lb many viftories, as from a jour¬ 
ney only made for his pleafure, without any 
other retinue but his particular friends, there 
gathered fo great a concourfe about him, and 
the multitude increafed fo on the road, that at 
his arrival at the gates of Rome, if he had had 
any ill defigns againft the public liberty, he 
would have had no need of any other army 
than that which had voluntarily formed itfelfto 
attend him. He took no advantage of it; 
but contented himfelf with the glorious recep¬ 
tion he met with : all the city went out to pay 
their refpefts to him, the young people at 3 
great diftance, others farther or nearer accord¬ 
ing to their ftrength, and the Senate at the 
entrance of the walls. 


He 
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a. r. 611. He was obliged to wait fome months at the 

A t C« 61 0 

‘gates of the city, till a convenient time for his 
triumph. But his authority had not the lefs 
influence in affairs, as I have already obferved; 
and every one endeavoured to draw to his fide 

^ :tr °urii : f° P ower f u ^ a Citizen. Cicero on one hand, 

and his adverfaries on the other, had already 
Porr^r, to taken their time, v/hilft he was yet in Afia. 

Pompev, always diffembling, always artful* 
^jaurah*-' k e P c himlelf upon the referve, and feemed 
upsnhit willing to float between the two parties. Cicero 
Ccr.fuiPlp in one of the letters we have of his, makes 

complaints to him, with that noble freedom, 
which is fo becoming to great men. [a) I have 
done, fays he to him, thofe things which 1 
thought you would have vouchfafed to have given 
me joy upon, both as a friend and as a citizen. 
Iguefs the reajon of your filence ; you are afraid 
there are fome people would be offended at any 
praife you Jhouli give me. But know that what I 

have done for the good of my country , has met 


m 

exp'!a: 
hirr.'c 7 

/ 

i - 


The etui- 

A 

•Local cn- 


a-jpl or 
* 

Pomtc;. 


with tbs approbation of all the world. When y 


if- 


dom and greatnefs of foul, in my conduct, that 
you will not be ajhamei , you who are without 
doubt greater than Scipio Africanus, to make an 
alliance , both in private fociety , and for the af • 


(j) Res eas gcffi, qiiarum 
a'.iquam in tuis lireris, & 
nofirs neceHhudinis Ss Rei- 
publics grstuhrionem 
exfpe&avi: qjcm ego abs le 
pr.etcrmifTam e:Te arbitror, 
quod vererr:e nc cujus ani- 
mom ofiendcrcs. Scd iciio, 
ea qu£ nos pro patrire ia!ure 
g-.tiiuus, orbs [errs judicio 
te teltimoc:* compiobari. 


Qi«, quum veneris, tan to 
confilio tanuque animi mag- 
mrudinea me gefta efle cog- 
noices, ut tibi multo majori 
quam Africanus fait, me non 
multo minorem quam L«eli- 
um, facile & in Republics, 
& in amicitia, conjun&um 
■eflc patiare. Cic. ad Fant. 

V. 7 . 
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fairs of the public , with a man who yields but A R - 6 9'- 
little to Lalius. 

The complaints of Cicero were to very little Cic P ro 
purpofe, if they did not even do him an 
jury, as it has been faid, and he but feebly de- * y 
nies. It is certain* that he had but little rea- 
fon to be fatisfied with Pornpey at their firft 
interview: notwithftanding, he received a very 
gracious compliment from him. The conque-Cic. FMI. 
tor of the Eaft faid to Cicero, that he was ob- & Ce 
liged to him for feeing his country again, and 0ff ‘ 
that he fhould have come to little dfeft pre¬ 
pared for a third triumph, if he had not pre¬ 
served the place where he was to triumph. 

Thefe were only words, that were not capable 
of impoflng upon a man fo clear-fighted as 
him we are fpeaking of. Atticus, who had 
feen Pornpey on the road, had already wrote 
to his friend, that this Genera! praifcd his 
Confullhip, fince he durft no longer blame 
it. And we (hall fee here in what manner Ci-Cic ad 
cero wrote in his turn to Atticus. Pornpey (a) Att * L 
ejleems me Very much as he would have it thought: l - t 
he embraces , cherifhes me •, he praifes me aloud \ 
whiljl at the bottom of his hearty and in a man¬ 
ner that may be feen through , he is jealous of my 
glory . I do not find in him airy true fzveetnefs , 
any franknefs, any fine ere and direct views to 
the affairs of the Commonwealth , nothing exalted, 
nothing generous or free. This picture does not 


(*■) Ttmsilie amicus, (fcin! 
quem dicam ? de quo tu ad 
rae fcripfiili, polka quam 
iion auderet reprehemierc, 
hudare acpHTe) nos, in of- 
tendit, admodum diligir, 
ample&itur, amac ; upsrtc 


latrdat ; occuK\ fed i:a ut 
pcrfpicuum hr, invi.kt. Ni¬ 
hil come, nihil iimpkx, nk 

hil c-v T)i; hOT.cf* 

turn, nihil ihuilre, nihil 
forte, nihil libe.um. C«. 
nd /itt.i. 13 . 
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flatter him •, and if it hardly refembles what 
Cicero has elfewhere laid of Pompey, there is 
no doubt but more credit is to be given to a 
letter wrote from the abundance of the heart, 
than to harangues made to be delivered before 
numerous auditories. Befides, I do not think 
it difficult to reconcile thefe things: men are 
oftentimes different from themfelves, as they 
fhew themfelves on the theatre of the world, 
and as they are feen in private ; therefore it is 
not to be wondered at, if the heroes of Cicero’s 
orations, ffiould have chara&ers not much to 
be efteemed in his letters. 

Pompey fully verified, by his conduct, the 
idea that Cicero had of him. When he ha¬ 
rangued the People for the firft time after his 
return, being willing to keep fair with every 
one, he fpoke in fuch a manner, as to give 
fati$fa< 5 ion to nobody ; and his difeourfe was 
received wirh great indifference. The Conful 
Meffalla having riefired his opinion, in the Se¬ 
nate, on the affair of Clodius, which was (till 
carrying on, Pompey thought he had done a 
great deal by praifing, in general, the autho¬ 
rity and decrees of the Affembly ; and in fet- 
t:ng himfelf down by Cicero, he told him, 
he thought he had fufficiently explained him- 
f-lf on his Confutfhip. It is true, that Cicero 
having done nothing but with the advice of 
the Senate, his adminiftration was included in 
the encomiums given by Pompey-, but it is 

rue aifo, that thefe encomiums were very 

vague. 

Crsffus acted quite otherwife; he, who 
might have complained that Cicero had not 
done him juftice on many occafions, and had 
always endeavoured to extol Pompey to his 
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prejudice. Having obferved that the bare^- R * 6 9 , ‘ 
fufpicion of being willing to fpeak well of ‘ ** 
Cicero’s ConfuKhip had done honour to Pom- 
pey, he expatiated with Pompey on that fub- 

jeft. He faid, “ That (a) if he was a Citi- 
“ zen and Senator, if he enjoyed his liberty 
“ and his life, he was indebted to Cicero for 


“ them ; that as often as he faw his family, 
“ his wife and his country, fo often fhould he 
“ call to mind the obligation he had to him, 
« who had preferved them to 

This difcourfe awakened Pompey, being 
piqued to find that Craffus had fliewn him what 
was his duty, and taken advantage of the oc- 
cafion which he had negle&ed to gain himfelf 
applaufe; or elfe aftomfhed to find, that the 
fervices of Cicero were really fo great, and 
that the encomiums he had given him were fo 
well received by the Senate. 

All the world knows, that the foible of 
Cicero was the love of praife ; therefore there 
is no need to fay how much he was pleafed 
with Craflus. Neverthelefs he willingly re¬ 
ceived the little that Pompey gave him in ob- 
fcure words and ambiguous expreffions. But 
when he was to fpeak himfelf, he difplaycd all 
the fails of his eloquence to fet himfelf out be¬ 
fore a new auditor, fuch a one as Pompey. Fine 
periods, happy turns, bold and noble figures, 
flowed from his mouth. He boafted of the 


wifdom and refolution of the Senate, the agree¬ 
ment of the order of Knights with the firft 
body of the Republic, and of the union of all 


[a] Se, quod effet Sena- gem, quoties domum, quo- 
tor, quod civis, quod liber, tics patriam viderer, toties fe 
quod viveret, mi hi accep- beneticium meum viderc. 
turn refer re ; quoties conju- Cic. add Alt. I. 14. 

D 2 Italy 
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A ‘. R c f -!'I [a ly f° r l ^ c common fafety. He fpoke of 

“the remains of the confpiracy that were yet 
left, of the abundance of provifions, and of 
the tranquillity that the government enjoyed. 
'Ton (a) know, laid he to Atticus, what noife , 
and what turmoil I make , when I treat of tbefe 
things ; and therefore I Jhall not inlarge upon it 
here, becaufe I believe you may have heard of it 
in Greece where xou are. 


P27r.fr; 
buys 1 be 
Cor., u ;.r ip 

fir Afro.- 

nius. 


To all the advances that Cicero made Pom¬ 
pey, he found no other return but the latter’s 
adting a farce, of which the public was the 
dupe. The populace was perfuaded that Pom- 
pey loved Cicero tenderly * and to exprefs their 
intimacy that knot of young debauchees, who 
had been in a drift alliance with Catiline, call¬ 
ed Pompey Cneus Cicero, giving him a name 
formed of his own Prenomen and the furname 
of him to whom they thought he was ftriftly 
united. In truth the behaviour of Pompey to¬ 
wards Cicero was at lead equivocal till the time 
of his banifhment. 

He did not follow the bed principles in what 
related to the other affairs of the date. We 
have already feen that he prefented the Com¬ 
monwealth with a very bad Conful in the per- 
lon of Pupius Pifo. He did the fame this 
year, and undertook, in fpight of every body, 
to put another creature of his own in his place, 
whole principal merit was, that of being a good 
dancer. This was Afranius. To fucceed in 
this, Pompey did not go about it in the ways 
of honour and reputation, nor employ that 


1 


(a) Nofli jam in hac ma- fun, quod eos ufque idinc 
tcrii foniru; r.oitro?: tantx exauditos putem, 
luerunt, ur ego eo brevier, 


credit 
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credit which was fo much his due; but that A -*9 
method, fays Cicero (a) of which Philippus fo 
well expreffed the efficacy, when he faid, there 
was no town impregnable when an afs loaded 
with gold could enter into it. Money wa 
diftributed with profufion, and it was-reported, 

that the Conful Pifo was the manager of this 
traffic between the two parties. 

Cato now pleafed himfelf to think he had d***#"- 
refufed the alliance of Pompev : For this, 
had proved the fteadinefs of Cato when he had p 0 mp e yto 
undertaken to manage Pifo’s elcftion to the„e^ Cato. 
Confulfhip, not doubting but he ffiould again ^ 
find him thwarting his purpofes on other oc-q™ p< 
cafions, was willing to gain him to his fide, 
and therefore demanded his two nieces in mar¬ 
riage, the eldeft for himfelf, and the youngeft 
for his fon. The wife and filler of Cato were 
charmed with fo advantageous a propofition. 

But for himfelf, ever rigid, he anfwered Mu- 
natius, who was charged with the negotiation, 
in the following manner : fell Pompey , that 
Cato will not fuffer himfelf to be taken by the 
women . 1 am obliged to him for his benevolence . 

/.Is long as he Jhall form no defigns but what are 
juft and reafonable , he may depend on a friend - 
x Jkip on my part more fleady than any that can 
be produced by the neareft allies. But I jhall 
give him no ho ft ages that may be capable of tying 
up my hands when it is necejfary to defend my 
,i country . 


[a] Omnibus invitis tru- e*ftella exp*ignari pof- 

dit nofter magnus auli fili- fe diceb.it, in quae model 
uni : atque in to neqi^c auo afcllus onufius aijro poilet ad- 
toritatc, neque grati.i pug' fccndcrc. Cic. ad Att . I. 
jiat, fed quibus Philippus 16. 
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6 |j ; Plutarch is of opinion that Cato carried his 
’aufterity too far in this inftance * that if he 
had confented to the marriages propofed, he 
would have prevented the alliance between 
Pompey and Cseiar, which he thought might 
occafion the ruin of the Empire, and did occa- 
fion that of the Government: In fhort, that 
Cato by fearing to be drawn in to countenance 
the {lighter faults of Pompey, had expofed 
him to become, as it happened in effeft, the 
fupport and defender of greater and more per¬ 
nicious afts of juftice. I am afraid that this 
hiftorian, in other matters fo wife, has here 
judged by the event: For may it not be an¬ 
swered that C^far, if he had not become the 
fkther-in-law of Pompey, might have found in 
their common ambition, and in the fuperiority 
of his genius, wherewithal to have formed this 
union, fo neceffary to his views and fo fatal 
to liberty. For my part, I cannot help ad¬ 
miring a virtue which is not to be dazzled by 
the blaze of fortune, and which in engage¬ 
ments, very innocent in themfelves, can fore- 
fee, and dread the neceffity of being obliged 
to concur in the abufe and violation of the 
laws. 

Thus the perfons themfelves thought who 
were the moft interested in the affair, and who 
had at ftrft blamed Cato’s inflexibility. His 
wife and After, when they faw the tricks that 
were ufed to make Afranius Conful, and the 
corruption fo publicly praftifed, that they went 
fo far, according to Plutarch, as to receive the 
money in the gardens of Pompey, they very 
readily acquiefced in the refle&ion of Cato 
thereupon, who laid to them, You now btboB 

thi 
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the indignities in which we mufi have 
bad we accepted the alliance of Potnpey. 

Afranius was named Conful: And Pom- 
pey (a) wh® had looked upon the Confulihip 
as the glorious prize of his exploits, and who 
had been raifed to it by his merit, made no 
fcrupie to difparage ir, by rendering it venal, 
and procuring it, by the ftrength of money, 
for fuch as never could have obtained it other- 
wife. This refledion which Plutarch made 
with regard to Pompey, Cicero had made be¬ 
fore with regard to himfelf before the eledion 
of Afranius. lb) Behold, faid he to Atticus, 

44 the Confulihip, which Curio called an apo- 
44 theofis, becoming, if fuch a man arrives at 
44 it, the royalty of the bean. It is much bet- 
44 ter to philofophize as you do, and regard 
44 all thele Conlulihips as dirt. 5, The com¬ 
mon language of all ambitious men, when 
things do not go according to their mind, 
but which oftentimes their adions give the lie 
to. Afranius had for his collegue Metellus 
Celer, a man of a great name, and who main¬ 
tained the noblenefs of his birth by that of his 
fentiments. 

Celer was juft returned from Cifalpine Gaul, 
which he had governed after his Prsetorihip in 
quality of Proconful. It was in the time of 


(a) ft?* ret Uof/jvrtiO dyjiu* 

b<t *VT0i «« 

Z*T0f§U<riV 6H, (Atyft/K *TV%t> 
TetUTIp &tM TTOtSna, Jv 

dffii xi>xrotrScttpi 

Plat. P omp. 

(b) Sed heus ta, videfne 
OafuUtom ilium noftnun. 


quern Curio antea dx&'wc# 
vocabat, fi hie faftus eric 
fabatn miraum futurum. 
Quart, ut opinor, (p^oa-o^r,- 
Tior f id quod tu facis, Sc 
iltos Confulatus non flocci, 

ixTMT* Cic. ad Att I. 16. 
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a. r. 6 9 t. this adminiftration that the faft happened,* 
An., o 61. w kj c h pii ny anc j Pomponius Mela relate after 

Cornelius Nepos. They fay that the King of 
the Suevi f gave to Metellus Celer, Pro- 
Indians conful of Gaul, fome Indians, who having 
drove by a embarked in their own country to go and trade 
■ y 7 rr ^/ r . ^with foreigners, had been fo violently driven 
German:'. cut of their way by a ftorm, that they were 

brought upon the coafts of Germany. Such 
an event was very ufeful to the antient geo¬ 
graphers, who wanted a proof that our conti¬ 
nent is quite environed by feas. For us, if 
this faft was true, it is only another inftance 
added to thofe, by which it has been proved, 
that the Cape of Good Hope had been 
doubled many ages before the Portuguefe 
made the difcovery of it : But I cannot but 
fufpeft that thefe pretended Indians were in¬ 
habitants of the weftern coafts of Africa. This 
wandering then was not fo very extraordinary, 
and the faft becomes a great deal more proba¬ 
ble. Mr. Huet, in his hifiory of trade, makes 
them come from a very different country, and 
thinks it highly probable that they were people 
of Lapland. In his work may be feen thofe 
reafons of conformity which infpired him with 


mat thought. 


rr 
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The triumph of Pompey was deferred for 
triumph p/fome months, without doubt to have time to 
p'-nVi together all the train that was to attend 

4 » i IJ • ■ i l • 

-S. r:d 

xxivii. 2. * Pighius andFreinjhemius fallen to his department , but 

P!ut. ' place this fadl in the year that 
Pomp. fillrxtd the Corfu IJkip of Me - 
Appun- tellus Celer, and which was 
Alithrid- that of his death. * It is true 

that It arj'alpine Gaul had 


. . . 4 i 

it is wry likely be never fet 
foot in that Province , being 
prevented by his death. 

f A People of Germany , 
who gave name to Swabid. 
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it: at length it was celebrated on the 28th A -R- 6 9»* 
and 29th of September. The laft of thefe c ‘ 6x * 
was the birth-day of the triumpher. Two 
days were taken up in this pomp, on account 
of the immenfe number of the monuments of 
Pompey’s glory, which were chiefly to adorn 
it: and even two days were not fufficient for it; 
but there remained wherewithal to have mag¬ 
nificently decorated another triumph, if there 
had been need of it. 

An inscription was carried at the head, which 

fignified, that Pompey, after he had de- 

% 

JJVEREB ALL THE MARITIME COASTS 
FROM PIRATES, AND GIVEN TO THE ROMAN 

People the Empire of the sea, triumph¬ 
ed over Asia, Pontus, Armenia, Paph- 
LAgonia, Cappadocia, Syria, the Scy¬ 
thians, the Jews, the Albanians, Ibe¬ 
ria, THE ISLAND OF CRETE, THE BaSTERN^E, 

AND LASTLY OVER THE KlNGS MlTHRI- 

dates and Tigranes. He added himfelf, 
when after his triumph he harrangued the 
People, according to cuftom, to give an ac-Orof.vi.6. 
count of his exploits, “ That he had fought Piin - 
“ with twerand twenty Kings *, and had fo 
“ far extended the frontiers of the Empire, 

44 that Afia Minor, which before his con- 
44 quefts, was the laft of the Provinces belong- 
14 ing to the Roman People, was now in the 
5 C center of them/ 5 I fhall join to this ano¬ 
ther infeription, which reprefents the vi&ories 
of Pompey in a frefh light. It was placed by 
the Viftor in the temple of Minerva, towards 
the building of which he had confecrated a part 
of the fpoils. The following is as it is pre¬ 
ferred by Pliny : Cn. Pompey the Great, 

General 
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'•General * of the Roman arms, having 

MADE AN END OF A THIRTY YEARS WAR, 
VANQUISHED, PUT TO FLIGHT, OR BROUGHT 
TO COMPOSITION, TWO MILLIONS ONE HUN¬ 
DRED AND EIGHTY THREE THOUSAND MEN ; 
HAVING SUNK, OR TAKEN EIGHT HUNDRED 
FORTY SIX VESSELS ; HAVING SUBDUED ALL 
THE COUNTRIES BETWEEN THE PaLUS MeO- 
TIS AND THE Red SEA, HAS JUSTLY AC¬ 
QUITTED HIMSELF OF THE VOW HE MADE TO 

Minerva. 

The riches difplayed in this triumph were 
prodigious, and added a new degree of luxury 
and corruption to the Roman manners, particu¬ 
larly with refped to jewels, which till that time 
had been but little known in Rome. There . 
were to be feen in it a pair of tables for play, 
made of two precious hones, four feet long 
and three feet wide. A moon of gold, weigh¬ 
ing near forty-feven French marks f; three 
beds for the table, of gold alfo, one of 
which, as it was prefented, belonged to Da¬ 
rius the fon of Hyftafpes ; gold veffels, en¬ 
riched with precious ftones, enough to furnifh 
nine buffets; three ftatues of gold, one of 
Minerva ; one of Mars, and the other of 
Apollo ; the golden vine of Ariftobulus, which 
has been fpoken of before ; three and thirty 
crowns of pearl; a little chapel confecrated to 
the mufes, all of pearl, with a fun-dial at 
top; laftjy, the effigies of Pompey himfelf, 
made alio of pearl. There was carried befides 

* The word Itr.pcrctor, as great victory, There is no 
it is in ike Latin , in this place word in our language that 
is a title of honour , that the an fixers to it. 
folds ert gave with acclama - f Of eight ounces each, 

ticnj to their General , after a 
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a cheft filled with jewels and rings of great 
value, which had belonged to Mithridates, and 
which Pompey confecrated in the Capitol with 
the golden vine, and much other riches. Add 
the throne and feeptre 0f the fame Mithridates, 
and a buft of that Prince in gold, of the 
height of eight cubits •, a filver ftatue of Phar- 
naces, grandfather of Mithridates •, chariots of 
gold and filver. Among the natural curiofi- 
ties the ebony tree, which had never been feenPlm.xii.4 
at Rome, appeared there, for the firft time, 
in this triumph. 

The gratifications given by the triumpher to 
the officers and foldiers were alfo expreffed in 
a pi&ure, that paffed along in the Ihew. It 
was therein ffiewn, that Pompey had given a 
thoufand talents * to his Lieutenants and 
Quaeftors, who had defended the coafts in the 
war with the Pirates, and that there was not 
any one of his foldiers who had not received 
fix thoufand feftercesf* Befides thefe fums, 
which were certainly the fruits of the war, and 
without which Pompey could not have been 
able to have done himfdf this honour, he 
brought into the public treafury in filver coin¬ 
ed, or plate, twenty thoufand talents, |) and an 
infeription declared, that he had almoft tripled 
the revenue of the Commonwealth, which be¬ 
fore him amounted to not above fifty millions 
of drachma’s a year * and that it would receive, 
from the countries alone which he had con¬ 
quered, eighty-five millions, 

* About 150,000 pounds fttrling. 

About 43 pound, Jlerling. 

5 About 3 millions fttrling* 

To 
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To all this Ihew of wealth, was joined a 
more military equipage: waggons filled with 
arms of all forts, beaks of fhips, a great mul¬ 
titude of prifoners of war, not loaded with 
chains, as had been the cuftom in former times, 
but every one at liberty, and dreffed after the 
mode of their country. Immediately before 
the triumphal carr, marched the Kings, Princes 
and great Lords, who had been taken in arms, 
or delivered as hoftages, to the number of three 
hundred and twenty-four; young Tigranes was 
particularly taken notice of, with his wife and 
daughter, and Queen Zozima the wife of old 
Tigranes: feven children of Mithridates, viz. 
five Princes, Artaphernes, Cyrus, Oxathres, 
Xerxes and Darius ; and two Princefies, Orfa- 
baris and Eupatra : Olthaces who had reigned 
in Colchis: Ariftobulus King of the Jews with 
his fon Antigonus and two daughters. Tyrants 
and chiefs of the Cilician pirates: Princefies of 
Scythia: three Albanian Generals, two Iberian : 
The hoftages of thefe People, and of the King 
of Comagena; and laft of all Menander, Com¬ 
mander in chief of Mithridates’s cavalry. 

Several pictures followed, which reprefented 
the vanquifhed Kings, or the battles gained eir 
ther by Pompey or his Lieutenants. Efpe- 
cially the adventures of Mithridates were paint¬ 
ed in every circumftance; the nofturnal battle, 
wherein he was entirely defeated ; his flight, 
the fiege that he maintained in the Fort of * 
Panticapasum, his death ; and that of his two 
daughters who chofe to die with him. There 
were likewife feen the portraits of feveral other 
ef his children, of both fexes, who died be- 

• Hod. Panlico. 

, fore 
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fore him* The Gods of the Barbarians clofed* R ^ 6 9*‘ 
this long train of pittures, carried by the Peo- ’ ’ * 
pie who adored them, in triumph, who drew 
the attention of the fpedators, by the Angu¬ 
larity of their appearance and habits. Appian 
places here another infcription, which with the 
names of the conquered Kings bore thofe of 
thirty-nine towns founded by Pompey in dif¬ 
ferent regions of the eaft. 

Next Pompey appeared himfelf, in a carr 
lhining-with precious ftones, cloathed in ^ 
military caffock, faid to be that of Alexander, 
which Mithridates had found among the trea¬ 
sure brought into the ifland of Cos by Cleopa¬ 
tra Queen of Egypt, grand-mother of Ptolomy 
Alexander II* The carr of the triumpher wa$ 
followed by the principal officers of his army, 
Lieutenant-Generals, Tribunes and others, fome 
on foot and fome on horfeback. The army 
ihould have been there, as I have obferved, en¬ 
tirely : But abfent for reafons that had engaged 
Pompey to disband it, it did him more honour, 
than if it had marched in his train pouring 
forth their applaufes. 

The Roman ferocity was foftened. TheLivEpit. 
prifoners, who, in preceding triumphs, werecin, 
either killed or kept in prifons, were now 
treated with more humanity. They were fent 
back to their own countries; only Ariltobulus 
and Tigranes were detained, that Hyrcanus 
and old Tigranes might enjoy peace in their 
dominions. 

This laft triumph fully confirmed to Pompey 
the furname of the Great: all the People af- 
fembled gave it him with acclamations, and 
■he was then in effeft the greareft of the Ro¬ 
mans. It was remarked, as a Angular glory to 

1 him, 
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6 |J*hrm, that in his three triumphs, he had fuc- 
’ceffively prefented to the view of the Romans 
the three parts of the known world. For 
Africa had fupplied him with matter for his 
firft triumph, Europe for his fecond, and Afia 
for his third ; fo that his conquefts feemed to 
embrace the whole univerfe. 

He had been compared in his youth to Alex¬ 
ander, and fome writers to render the compan¬ 
ion more perfed, fuppofed that he was under 
thirty-four years of age when he triumphed over 
Mithridates, The truth is, that he was paft 
his forty-fifth. “ It were to be wilhed (*), 
“ fays Plutarch, that he had refembled Alex- 
4 ander by dying before fortune abandoned 
“ him. The time that he lived after his third 
44 triumph brought him nothing but an odious 
“ pofterity and difgraces without return. For 
44 employing unjuftly in favour of others, that 
44 authority which he himielf had acquired by 
“ legal means, as much as he increased their 
4 ‘ flxength by fo much he diminifhed his own 
“ glory, and at length ruined himfelf, without 
“ knowing how to prevent it by the great- 
44 nefs of his own power. The ftrong places, 
tC when the enemy had entered them, tranf- 
44 ferred their ftrength to the Vidor, and help- 
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ed themfelves to put on their own fetters 5 A ' t R ^ 6 |J 
u thus the power of Pompey, after having n ’ 
u been employed to raife Casfar againft the 
<c Commonwealth, helped the fame Csefar to 
u deftroy and overthrow him by whom he had 
“ fubdued all others.” The growth of Csefar 
and the ruin of Pompey are the principal ob-t 
je£ts to fix our attention for a feries of feveral 
years. But before we enter upon this, we have 
fome other fafts of lefs importance to relate. 


SECT. II. 




Cenfirs. Games . The 


bears of Numidia. The beginning of the cuf 
tom to interrupt the combats of the gladiators , 
by going to dinner. Motions in Gaul. The 
expedition of Scaurus againft Aretas, King of 
one part of Arabia. Cicero governs Afia 
for the fpace of three years. The Praetorfhip 
of Odavius, father of Auguftus. His conduct 
in the government of Macedonia. His death. 
The characters of the two Confuls. The au¬ 
thority of the Senate was at that time weaken¬ 
ed, and the order of Knights turned out of it. 
Pompey demands the confirmation of his ads. 
Lucullus oppofes it in the Senate. A law pro- 
pofed by a Tribune of the People, to affign lands 
to the foldicrs of Pompey. The ambiguous con¬ 
duct of Cicero throughout this whole affair. 
The Conful Metellus oppofes the law. Motions 

dvetii in Gaul The 


rr 

v r 


of the Helvetii in 
put into prifon by ti 
conjlancy of the Conful. 

Clodius . Clodius attempts to make himfelf a 
Plebeian , to get the office of Tribune. Cat far. 


Conful is 
ibune Flavius. The 
Pompey allies with 


of his Pnetorffip. 


province 
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province of Ulterior Spain affgned to him , if 
flopped by his creditors , when he would havt' 
gone thither . Craffus delivers him from the 
tnofi importunate. The faying of Csfar con¬ 
cerning a pitiful little town in the Alps. He 
creates a war in Spain y and obtains feveral 
advantages from it. An admirable aftion of 
one of C*far's foldiers. C*far’s adminiftra - 
non beloved. He returns into Italy , and de¬ 
clines a triumph to gain the Confulfhip. He 
forms the triumvirate. Is named Conful with 
Bibulus . A law to abolijh tolls and duties 
paid upon entering Rome or any parts of Italy . 
Combats of gladiators given by Faujlus Sylla ift 
honour of his father . fbe Apollinarian games 
given by Lent ulus Spintber the Praetor. A 
piece of painting in frefco brought from Lace - 
demonia to Rome . 


A. R- 691. 

Aat. C. 61. 
Death of 
Catulus. 

Dio. L 

xxxvii. 


T H E Commonwealth loft, this year, one 
of its fupports in the perfon of Catulus. 
Without greatly Alining by fuperior talents, an 
uniform conduct, upright defigns, always di¬ 
rected to the public good, a conftant attach¬ 
ment to ariftocratical maxims, and, in a word, 
all the qualities of an excellent Citizen and a 
wife Senator, had gained him great authority. 
Cicero, who praifes him in feveral parts of his 
works, extols him particularly for his conftancy, 
which (a) was proof againft the moft threaten¬ 
ing ftorms, and not to be feduced by thofe 
honours, which were difpenced by popular 
favour, fo that neither hope or fear could ever 


(a'; Quern (Catulum) ne- de fuo curfu, au; fp t aat 
cue periculi tempefUs, neque metu, demovere. Pro. Sex* 
toaoris aura poiuit unquam n. 101. 

ka$ 
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lead him out of thofe paths he had chalked out A - R -*»*• 
to himfelf. If Catulus had lived longer, it Ant ' ‘ *' 
would have been a fenfible affliction to him to 
have feen Caefar, his declared enemy, taking 
fuch hafty ftrides, and openly preparing the 
way to opprefs liberty. 

This fame year there were Cenfors, but their Cmfirt. 
names continue unknown. We know, howe¬ 
ver, that they prepared the regifter of the Se¬ 
nate, which was more numerous than formerly, 
becaufe they introduced into it all thofe who 
had pofleffed any poft in the magiftracy. 

Whereas till that time curule offices alone 
gave a right to thofe who had enjoyed them to 
be admitted into the Senate, and named as Se¬ 
nators in the firft: promotion. As to perform- Lapis An- 
ing the luftre which put an end to all the ope-cyr. 
rations of the Cenforfhip, that ceremony was 
not ufed under the Cenfors I am fpeaking of, 
and continued to be interrupted for the fpace 
of one and forty years, from the time of the 
Cenfors Gellius and Lentulus, to that of the 
fixth Confullhip of Auguftus. 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, curule aedile, on the 
17th of September, gave games to the people, 
in which he caufed a hundred bears of Numi- 
dia to fight with a hundred Ethiopian huntf- 
men. Pliny, who relates this fatt, after the Plin. viii. 
annals of the time, was puzzled to know what? 6 - 
thefe bears of Numidia could be, becaufe this 
animal, as he pretends, was unknown in Af¬ 
rica. Some learned men have aflerted, that 
they were lions, which the Romans called thus 
through ignorance, as they called the firft ele¬ 
phants which they faw in the war with Pyrrhus, 
by the name of Lucanian oxen. But we are 
jiot to judge of the times of which we are 

V 0 l. XII, E now 
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Confuls 


a . r. 66 i. n ow giving the hiftory, by the rudenefs of 
u * r ’the more remote ages; befides, the Romans 
had often times feen lions. Sylla particularly 
had caufed a hundred to fight in the games 
which he gave during his Praetorlhip : There¬ 
fore I cannot eafily perfuade myfelf, that they 
could be fo grofly miftaken, as to give the 
name of bears to lions. I leave this point to 
be difcuffed by thofe who are more learned 
than myfelf. 

fk begin- Dio has obferved, that it was alfo in this 
tnngcftht year, that the people began to leave the com- 
cufiom to 0 f ^e gladiators to go to dinner, and re- 

]lTcombats turne d afterwards to the fpeftacle, which was 
j fthtgla- wont till that time to continue all day without 

diatOTS bx intprrimriAn T'Ka tnonnArc r\r%_ 


Viators by interruption. The Roman manners in po- 
tQ lifhing, weakened them in every thing ; and 
inftead of that mafeuline vigour which for¬ 
merly appeared in all their pleafures, it was ob¬ 
ferved, that they more and more confidered 
their eafe and convenience. 

Affairs abroad afford us but little matter to 


4 inner 


Nevtvunt Altai 

in Gaul, treat of. 


Gaul there was fome 


but of no great importance. I forbear to give 
an account oi it till I come to fpeak of Csefar’s 


wars. 


Scaurus, who had been left by Pompey in 
Syria, made an incurfion into the territories 
of Arabia. As the country is bad and diffi¬ 
cult, he would have found himfelf a good deal 
embarrafled, if Antipater, by the order of 
git Hyrcanus, had not fumifhed him with thofe 
dition cf provifions that he wanted for his army." The 
Scaups a. Antipater negotiated a treaty between 
f^fc^Scaurus and Aretas, King of the Nabatean 
part of Arabians: And the Roman retired for a fum 

Arabia. of 
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of money given by the Arabian. Peace was * •, R C 6 |J- 
equally necelfary for them both. 

Quintus Cicero, the brother of the orator, ^ Clem 
having been Prretor the preceding year, when^""™' 
he went out of that office, had the province of- 
Afia given to him, and continued there three efthra 
years. So long an adminiftration afforded no-j*«". 
thing memorable, but the fineft monuments 
that remain of it are the letters written to him 
by his brother during that time ; particularly 
the firft, which is known to all the world, and 
contains the fineft maxims, and moft excellent 
advice to all thofe who fill high polls. Quin¬ 
tus was a man very different from his brother,., 
impetuous, fantaftical and eafily provoked. It 
is true, he foon came to himfelf again, which 
is the fign of a good temper at bottom. But 
his paffion was very troubkfome to thofe who 
were to obey him -, and his caprices and whims 
oftentimes exercifed the patience of his brother 
and of Atticus, whofe filter he had married. 

Cicero, more than once, propofed to him ^ Pr *- 
the example of C. Odtavius, the father of Au 
gullus, who was Praetor this year, and who had tbcfaxbtt 
made himfelf much elteemed in that employ- of Auguf- 
ment. The family of Odtavius nad given ^ 
many Confuls to Rome, but this Gendeman^ 4 “ g ' 
was of a branch which never had arrived at any Cic. ad 
honours. His anceftors had been always con-Fr-1 i ( »> 
tented with the degree of Knighthood. C. 
Q&avius, who was the firft that introduced into 

this branch the dignity of Senator and Curule 
employments, fupported the fplendor of his 
titles by his virtue. Cicero makes an encomi¬ 
um on the conduft he maintained in his Pras- 
torlhip. He attributes to him all the qualities 
of a great Magiilrate, affability, mildnefs ac- 

E 2 companied 
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a. r. 69 i. C ompanied with a iuft feverity, and an exaft 

Act* C, 6 1. - • £T* A 11 / \ iT 

enquiry into atrairs. “ Ail (a) acceiies were 
“ open to his tribunal, fays Cicero, the Lic- 
“ tor never drove any one from it; the Cryer 
“ never impofed filence: Every one fpoke as 
“ often and as long as he pleafed. This in- 
“ dulgence might perhaps have feemed too 
“ great, if it had not ferved to make the feve- 
“ rity he ufed in other cafes the more approved 
“ of. Cruel and covetous men, who had en- 
“ riched themfelves under Sylla, by Oftavius 
“ were obliged to refund, and to reftore what 
“ they had unjuftly and forcibly taken away. 
44 Thofe in the Magiftracy who had made any 
“ unjuft decrees, were judged by the fame 
“ law. This feverity might perhaps have 
“ feemed too rigorous, if it had not been 
“ tempered by many a<fts of humanity and in- 
“ dulgence.” 

con- To make an end of all that relates to 0 <fta- 
dua ir. tbt vius, I fhall add, by anticipation, that after the 
Ctrvfm- y eaf Q f p r ^ t0r fliip was expired, he was 

MacJi fent to govern Macedonia, where C. Antonius, 
r.ia. the collegue of Cicero in his Confulfliip, had 

gained a very bad ebarafter. Oftavius, at his 
departure, had it in charge to deftroy fome re¬ 
mains of the troops of Sparticus, and of the 
confpiracy of Catiline, which uniting together, 


[a) His rtbu? nuper C. 
Oftavius jucandiflimus fuii: 
apud quem primus Li&or 
quievi:,tacuitaccenfus: quo- 
ties quifque voluit ciixit, k 
qua voluit diu. Quibus ille 
rebus fortafie minis lenis vi* 
deretiir, nifi hxc lenitasilkm 
feveritatem tueretur. Coge- 
bantur iuliani homines qua 


per vim & metum abflulc- 
rant, reddere. Qui in Magi- 
ftratibus injuriose deereve- 
rant, eodem ipfis privatis era! 
jure parendum. Haec illius 
feveritas acerba videretur, nifi 
multis condimentis humani- 
tatis mitigaretur. Cic. ad 9 . 
Fr. I. 17. 


had 
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had feized on the territories of Thurium : and 
he acquitted himfelf of this commiffion with 
iuccefs. 

Being arrived in Macedonia, he gave equal 
proofs of his courage and his jufttce. He 
overcame, in a great battle, the Betti and the 
Thracians, and received from his foldiers the 
title of Imperator. The fubjefts of the Env 
pire praifed him very much for his adminiftra- 
tion, and he was extremely well beloved by 
them. Of this we have Cicero {till for a 
voucher. He reprefents to his brother, who 
was then in the third year of his government 
of Afia, “ that his neighbour Oftavius made 
“ himfelf adored by the People. And yet, 

“ adds (a) he with grief, he had never read the 
u Cyropedia or the Eulogium of Agefilaus by 
“ Xenophon. He was unacquainted with the 
u examples of the great Kings, from whom, 

“ in their fovereign power, there never efcaped 
“ a word or a difobliging faying.** Cicero 
was in the right to fhame his brother, who had 
not profited by the great knowledge he had 
acquired. For what purpofe do ftudy and let¬ 
ters ferve, if they do not render us beneficent 
and humane ? 

Oftavius, after having fpent two years in ilis death, 
Macedonia, returned to Rome with hopes of • 
the Confulfliip, but was prevented of it by 
death. He had married, for his fecond wife, 

(a) Atque is dolor eft, neque Cyrum Xenophontis, 
q*od quum u quos nominavi, neque Agefilaum noverint : 

[Cicero bad quoted two Pra- quorum regum fummo in 
tore, of whom Oftavius w(is imperio nemo unquam ver- 
one ) te innocent^ non vin- bum ullum afperius audivir. 
cant, vincunt tamen artificio Cic. ad ^ 7 r. I. 2. 2. 
bcnevolemise colligend<e, qui 

E 3 Atin, 
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Atk the daughter °f Julia, Caefai’s filler. |t 
* was by this marriage he had Auguft us, who 
was but four years old when his father died. 
I fliall now refume the thread of the hiftory. 


A. R. 69;. 
As:. C. 60. 


L. Afranius. 

Metellus Celer 


DioL 

sxxvii. 


CkaraStr The Confulfhip of Afranius and Metellus 

Ct\tx is the famous Epoch of the triumvirate, 

' : u ' u taken notice of by Horace (a). I have already 

given the characters of thefe two Confuls. 
Afranius, a man without talents, without merit, 
rendered, in this great office, no other fervice 
to Pompey, who had placed him in it, than to 
co\«er him with fhame, by his ufeleffhefs and 
his meannefs of fpirit (£). Metellus, on the 
contrary fhewed a great deal of courage and 
magnanimity, and defended the public liberty 
with zeal. It is true Dio pretends, that this 
zeal was flirred up and heightened in him by 
the refentment he conceived again!! Pompey 
for divorcing his filler Mucia. Cicero, who 
often fpeaks of Metellus in his letters to Atticus, 
fays nothing like this: And the authority of 
Dio, in my opinion, is not fufficient to de¬ 
grade a conduct, and actions laudable in them- 
nth*- felves, by aferibing them to bad motives. 
tin of the When Metellus came to govern the Com- 
Senutt at monw eaIth, he found it in a fituation very dif- 

* *Lktnid, f ert nt from that in which Cicero had eflablifhed 
fiitd the or- it: The authority of the Senate was confider- 
* iT °f ably lhaken by the abfolution of Clodius, and 

b y cleClion of Afranius, on account of 

f r om it. 

Ci-:. sd ( a\ Mot ore ex MeteUo confule eivicum. Hor. Od. II. 1. 

A:*- 1 - 17, r p) Magni noftri Cic. ad Att. I. 20. 

I*. & | < , 

u which 
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which that affembly was defirous to ftruggle by * 
its decrees againft canvaffing, but failed in its 
defign. Moreover the order of Knights with¬ 
drew themfelves from the Senate, wrongfully 
no doubt, but the damage that the republic 
fuffered by it was no lefs real. The feverity of 
Cato had given occafion for this difunion of the 
two orders. I do not however pretend to blame 
his conduft whofe principle was an ardent and 
couragious zeal for juftice. 

Indeed nothing was more unjuft than the 
pretenfions of the Knights. I have already 
obferyed in another place *, that though they * 
fat in judgment with the Senators they were 
nevertheless not fubjeft to the penalty of the 
laws made againft thofe Judges who fuffered 
themfelves to be corrupted. It is very likely 
the fcandalous judgment in the cafe of Clodius 
opened mens eyes to the glaring iniquity of 
fuch an example. Cato fpoke ftrongly upon it 
in the Senate, and procured a Senatusconful- 
tum and a law, which declared the penalties 
general againft all thofe who being judges fhould 
receive money of the parties. The Knights 
dared not complain of fo equitable a law, but 
were much mortified by it. 

About the fame time, that is to fay, towards 
the end of the preceding year, a company of 
Roman Knights, who had figned a leafe with 
the cenfors for the revenues of the Common¬ 
wealth in Afia, defired of the Senate to be re¬ 
leafed from their bargain, pretending that they 
were hurt by it, and making no fcruple to 
own, that the defire of gain had prompted 
them to make offers, and accept of condi¬ 
tions very buithenfom to them. Cato, ever 
rigid againft the farmers of the revenues, op- 

E 4 pofed 
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Ante i fi P 0 ^ t ^ e ‘ r tequeft; the affair was fpun out 

'for three months, and at length he carried it a- 
gainft them, and caufed the demand of thofe 
who were interefted in it to be thrown by, al¬ 
though fupported by the folicitations of the 
whole order. This lad ftroke compleated the 
refentment of the Knights, and abfolutely de : 
tached them from the Senate. 

This was no fault of Cicero’s. The union 
of the two orders concerned him perfonally, 
as it had been his work ; and, on the other 
hand, he did not follow principles fo fevere 
as Cato. He even thought, that this Hero, 
for fo he called him, was not acquainted with 
men or times, and reproached (a, him for ar¬ 
guing in the lame manner in a company of the 
vicious Tons of Romulus, as he would have 
done among the wife men of Plato’s repub¬ 
lic. For himlelf, although he was lenfible of 
all the indecorum of the Knights pretenfions, he 
affifted them, and fpoke ftrongly in their fa¬ 
vour ; and not being able to fucceed, was much 

grieved, not precifely for his own interell, fince 

the Knights always continued attached to him ; 
but fcecaufe he forefaw that the Common¬ 


wealth and the Senate would lofe a fupport that 
was neceffary to them. 


Pempty it- The great objeft of the defenders of liberty 

f f y was to bridle the power of Pompey, which was 
C ' T '" r ™fhh viubly predominating. He pulhed on at that 

time two important affairs. One was the con- 
firmation of all that he had done, regulated, 
& or ordered in the provinces of which he had 


tion 


Plat. 

Pomp. 

Luc. 


M Vk\: enim, tanquam fententiam. GY. ad Ait - 
in Pla:onis vektrux, nos II, 1. 

snquam in Romuli face, 


had 
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had the command, in fhort of all the afts of *ifv,*g* 
his Generalfhip. The other, which he had not 
lefs at heart, was a diftribution of lands among 
the foldiers, who had ferved under his com¬ 
mand, and who before their eftablifhment were 
as much his creatures as ever, and the fupports 
of his power. He demanded himfelf the con¬ 
firmation of his afts: and Flavius a Tribune 
of the People, in conjunction with him, pro- 
pofed the Agrarian law. 

In the firft article Lucullus was perfonally 
interefted, all whole orders in Afia Pompey had 
taken a delight to change and turn upfide down. 

This intereft, afiifted by the exhortations of 
Cato, drew Lucullus out of that fupine and 
foft way of living to which he had given him¬ 
felf up. Metellus Creticus, fo violently and 
fo unworthily offended by Pompey ; and Craf- 
fus, always jealous of his greatnefs, joined 
themfelves to Lucullus and Cato; and Mrs- 
tellus Celer fupported them with all the autho¬ 
rity of the Confulate. Thus when they were 
about to debate in Senate on the confirmation 
of Pompey’s afts, Lucullus reprefented to 
them, “ that Pompey ought to render an ac- 
“ count article by article, and demand the 
“ approbation of every one feparately. That 
“ for him to expeft to have all that he had 
“ done and regulated approved in the grofs, 

“ without making known the particular nature 
“ of each affair, was to aft like a matter, and 
“ not as a citizen. That Pompey having 
“ made great alterations in what he [Lucullus] 

“ had ordained, it was but juft that the Senate 
“ fhould judge between them, and decide 
“ whofe regulations fhould be executed.” This 
difeourfe, fo equitable, was applauded; and 

Pompey 
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Pompey feeing that he had nothing to hope 
from the Senate, employed himfelf fdeJy to 
get the law* of Flavius to pafs, thereby to gain 
die People, and then thought he might after¬ 
wards obtain the confirmation of his ads, 
which the Senate refufed him. 

This Jaw was artfully enough prepared. Al- 
tho* thote whofe work it was, made theeftablift- 
ment of Pompey’s foldiers the principal end 
of it; yet, that the People might intereft 
themfelves in it, they aflociated other citizens 
in the divifion of lands. But the Conful Me- 
telhis, and all thofe who, with him, had broke 
Pompey’s meafures in the Senate, did not with 
left might oppofe this law. 

With refped to Cicero, his condud was 
without vigour, and equivocal enough through¬ 
out this whole affair. There is no mention 
made of him in hiftory on the fubjed of the 
confirmation of Pompey’s ads, and he fays 
not one word of it himfelf in his letters to 
Atticus. With regard to the law, he fought 
a medium, by which he imagined he fhould 
fatisfy every body * but it is very likely he 
deceived himfelf. 

He gives an account to Atticus of the prin¬ 
ciples upon which he governed himfelf at that 
time. “ In going out of my ConfuHhip, fays 
“ he, I maintained at firft, with dignity and 
“ nobienefs, the glory I had acquired in it. 
“ But when I faw the authority of good men 
weakened, and the Knights detached from 
the Senate, perceiving moreover how warm 
the jeaioufy of thefe voluptuaries your 
friends (a] {he means Hortenfius, Lucul- 


u 


it 


it 
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“ lus and fome others) was againft me; !*• 
“ thought I ought to procure to myfelf fome ** 1 
“ more folid fupport. I am therefore clofely 
“ united with Pompey : I have done fo well, 

“ that I have engaged him at length to break 
“ that filence which he has fo long kept on the 
“ bufinefs of my Confullhip, and to declare 
“ his approbation often and openly of aH that 
“ I have done for the welfare of my country. 
“We mutually fupport each other, and are 
“ both the ftronger for our union. I have 
“ even regained the debauched youth who had 
“ me for an object of hatred. In a word, I 
“ avoid giving offence to any one ; (a) my 
“ conduct neverthelefs has nothing weak in it, 

“ nothing popular. I keep a medium, ac- 
“ quitting myfelf of what I owe to the Com- 
“ monwealth, by my fidelity in never depart- 
“ ing from the principles of a good citizen, 

“ and neverthelefs making ufe of fome precau- 
“ tion for my own fafety, on account of the 
“ weaknefs of good men, the hatred of the 
“ bad, and the malice of the envious. Not- 
“ withftanding I do not give myfelf up to new 
“ friendfhips * and I frequently repeat to my- 
“ felf the faying of Epicharmus: Watch , and 
“ remember yourfelf to miftruft men : It is the 
“ nerve of prudence. 


(d) Nihil jam denique l 
jne afperum in qucmquam 

ia 


fit, nec tamen qmdquam po¬ 
pulate ac diffolutum: Sed ita 
temperata tota ratio eft, ut 
Reipublicae conftantiam prxf- 
tem; privatis rebus meis, 
propter mfinnitatan bono- 
rum, iniqaitacetn malivolo- 
rum, odium in me impro- 


-» 


borum, adhibeam quamdam 
cautionem k diltgentiam ; 
atqae ita amem, ft us novis 
amicit us implicate fumus, ut 
ciebro mihi ?afer iUc ftculus 
infufurret Epicharmus can- 
tilenam illam fuam. 

•g anr*f£' 

rm Cic ad Att. 

I, 19, 
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Atticus oftentimes cautioned him to take 
care that his friendlhip for Pompey did not 
carry him too far, and engage him in fome de¬ 
licate affair, from which he might not be able 
to extricate himfelf with honour. Cicero pro- 
tefts to him, in more places than one, that he 
would carefully ward againft fuch danger, and 
even flattered himfelf that he fhould make 
Pompey better, by detaching him from the 
People, and infpiring him with more Arifto- 
cratical fentiments. He carried the delufion yet 
farther, and when Caefar returned from Spain, 
where he was at that time, as we fhall foon 
mention, Cicero ventured to promife himfelf, 
that he fhould bring him back again, at lead 
in part, to the fyftem of the public good : 
But he was in a great error. Caffar, and even 
Pompey knew better than he how to diffemble 
in the management of affairs. All this refined 
policy did but hurt his reputation, without 
faving him. He found that men fuch as Pom¬ 
pey were not to be fatisfied with having friends 
by halves, indeed they want not friends but 
flaves : and facrifice without pain or fcruple 

thofe whom they do not find entirely devoted 


to their wills. 

Metellus Celer obferved 


a conduct much 


Conjul 

hUttllui^ clearer and more generous; and his conftancy 
tct refilled not only fear, which has the lead power 
\ t over great fouls, but even a hope that might 
c/ ihtRrl flatter his ambition. For while the corned 


rid Us 


I-FLU. A 


GW * waS W3rme ^ on °f Flavius’s law, 

Dio* Cic. news ^ brought to Rome, that affairs were 
ad Att. I. in diforder in Gaul, and that the Helvetii were 
>9* 20 - in arms. The Senate to prevent the other 
k II- f * people in Gaul from joining with them, im¬ 
mediately ordered an embaffy the chief of which 

fhould 
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(hould be a perfon of Confular dignity : This, A R - *«*• 

c ‘ir a D / r f\ An:. C. 6c. 

as we may lay en pajjant, gave room tor a treih 
evidence of the Angular efteem of this illuf- 
trious affembly for Cicero. For the names of 
the Confuiars being put into an urn* and his 
coming out firft, all the Senate cried out* that 
he muft be kept in Rome •, the fame was done 
by Pompey whofe name came out the fecond. 

So that it appeared, that they looked on thefe 
two as the pledges, and fupports of the fafety 
of the State (a). Metellus Creticus was deftined 
the chief of the embafly. The fame Senatus 
confultum ordered that the Confuls Ihould have 
the two Gauls, Gallia Cifalpina and Gallia 
Tranfalpina for their Provinces. Metellus Ce- 
Jer would have been charmed to have a Pro¬ 
vince, from whence he might hope for a tri¬ 
umph. Flavius therefore thought he had dis¬ 
covered his foible, and threatened to oppofe 
his going out of Rome, and by that means de¬ 
prive him of a command that was the objeft of 
his wifhes, if he continued to refill the law. 

Put this menace had no effeft, and Metellus 
(till a£ted with no lefs fpirit and conftancy. 

Things were carried fo far, and the Tribune^ C**M 
was fo much enraged, that he had the hardinefs"^^ 0 
to put the Conful in prifon. The Knights, dif 
contented with the Senate, were unmoved 
but the Senators performed their duty to the 
moft, and would affemble, even in the prifon, 
about the Conful. It .was thus, fays M. Cre- 

vier, that our anceftors faw the firft court of 
juftice in the kingdom follow their chief to the 
baftile, whom a company of fadlious men had 

■ 

(a) tJt nos duo quafi pignora Reipublic* rct'neri vidcr?* 
mur. Ck, ad Aif • 1 . 19. 


fent 
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aJ^c ^'^ nt thither. Flavius would not fuffer the Se¬ 
nate to enter the prifon, and to prevent them 
placed his feat before the door of it. 
fitter.- Metellus fupported this indignity with a 
P?*! °f f , marvellous conftancy. The other Tribunes 
‘ would have taken him out of prifon, but he 

refufed to come out till Flavius himfelf de- 


fifted : The latter did not feem at all difpofed 
to it, and prepared to pafs the night upon the 
fpot. But Pompey was at length alhamed of 
fuch an accefs, of which in reality he had been 
the author ; he even feared a rifing of the Peo¬ 
ple : So that he ordered Flavius to retire, fay¬ 
ing that Metellus had asked this favour of him. 
No body believed him, and he only added the 
ftain of diffimulation and falfehood to the juft 
reproaches he had already deferved, for tramp¬ 
ling upon the firft dignity of the Common¬ 
wealth, 

Pompey, feeing ail his efforts were ineffec¬ 
tual, then repented that he had disbanded his 
arnT f- But re fol v i n § 10 his point at any 
c/Jw. rac > 25 all the Ariftocratical party was againft 
PIul him, he gave himfelf up more entirely than 
£°®P- ever to the popular faftion: and forgot him¬ 
felf fo far as to ally even with Qodius, who 
thought in time to obtain the Tribunelhip, and 
by the power of that to revenge himfelf on his 
enemies, efpecially on Cicero. 

CWWo ci- The birth of Clodius was almoft an invinci- 


b! c obftacle to his defigns. He was of Partri- 
fdfa PU- cian race, and thofe of the Plebeian only could 
beientt be chofe Tribunes of the People. He under- 
‘k a took to make himfelf a Plebeian. To this end, 
7 WW “ he gained a Tribune, named Herennius, a man 
Dio Cic. of low degree, bad principles, without fortund 
ad At:, f. anc j without merit, who propofed to the Peo- 
,s - ** pic 
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pte that Clodius (hould be acknowledged a ***£ 
Plebeian, and accounted fo in the Common¬ 
wealth, as much as one who was fo by birth. 

The Conful Metelius at firft gave into this pro¬ 
ved, perhaps by furprize. But he foon return- Gc. pro 
?d to P himfelf, and juftly irritated againft Qo-Csl-n 6» 
dius, threatened him in full Senate, although 
he was his coufin german and brother-in-law, 
to kill him with his own hand. The collegues 
ef Herennius alfo oppofed his propofition. 
Nevertheless Clodius carried himfelf as a Ple¬ 
beian, and afpired to the Tribunate, but he 

miffed of his aim for this year. 

in thefe turbulent concerts ipaffed the Con- 
fuKhip of Metelius, who, at leaft, flopped the 
evil, and kept all things in fufpence, till the 
time that Caefar, arriving from Spain, put the 
laft hand to what the mod ftirring ambition, 0> at 
and the ftrongeft cabal had never been able 

finilh without him. p rator . 

Csfar had been Prsetor two years before, as \jbip, bav- 

we have already mentioned, under the Confuls^ifc 
Silanus and Murena. After his Pmorfhip liegjj" * 
had'the province of Ulterior Spain •, but when 
he was going thither, he found himfelf vttyfigMV * 
much embarraffed, becaufe his creditors werejjgbjg 
preparing to flop his equipage. His luxury, 
his prodigalities, his ambitious largdles, had be would 
reduced him to a condition of owing more than bay,g m 
he was worth: and he had been heard to fay,^; 
that he wanted a hundred millions of fefterces j e n vtrs 
(near eight hundred thoufand pounds him from 

to be better than nothing. Craffus was his laft thc m °fl 

._ m % % 

refource. 


enemies 


naie. 
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and Plutarch relates, that when Caefar in htspiut. Csfi 
youth was taken by pirates, he cried out, & CuS. 

mat toy will it be to Craffus, when he Jhall “?§“• 

bur L 1 [. 
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%^ c 6 tL^ ear °f *9 ca ptiotiyJ Intereft, at laft, brought 

them together again; and the fame motive 
fattened the bands of their friendlhip more 
ftriftly than ever, on the occafion I am fpeak- 
ing of. Csefar wanted money. Craffus, who 
always dreaded Pompey, flood in need of the 
credit and aftivity of Cscfar to fupport him 
againft a power, by which he feared to be 
crufhed. On the other hand, he never loved 
or hated anybody, but, according as the necef- 
fity of his affairs required, he would quarrel or 
be reconciled with extreme facility. He there¬ 
fore appeafed the moft importunate of Csefar’s 
creditors, by pafllng his word for him for the 
film of twenty millions of fefterces (one hun- 
Soet. Csf.dred and twenty-five thoufand pounds fterling) 
c * l8 - and thus gave him liberty to depart. As foon 

as Csefar found he was no longer detained, he 
immediately took flight, even without waiting 
till the Senate had entirely fettled what regard¬ 
ed the provinces. 

'Ibtfapng J n his journey Plutarch relates this remarka- 

ble faying of his, which plainly lhews the fu- 
a pi tip l rious ambition that poffeffed him. In pafling 
little tvxn the Alps, his friends taking notice of a little 

P itiful town ’ ^ n ^ a ^ tants °f which were in 
u * * a poor and miferable condition, they afked one 

another in the way of pleafantry, if in that 
place there were any difputes about the em¬ 
ployments, quarrels for the firft rank, or jea- 
loufies among their great men. Gefar, who 
heard them, faid with a ferious tone, That he 
would rather be the firjl man tbere y than the fe- 
cond tn Rome . The Hiftorians report feveral 


dreams or prefages, that nouriflied his hopes 
and defires. But the faying alone that I have 
juft cited, makes it plainly appear, that he 

wanted 
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Wanted no incentives but thofe of his own mind, ^ n f“ c 6 |* a 
to make him undertake, or dare to do any 
thing. 

Spain, at the time that he arrived there, H* creates 
was more peaceable than he could have defired.* 

He fought an occafion to create a war, and ofoainfe- 
found it. He gave fome battles * he took fc-veral ad - 
veral places in Lufitania and in Gallicia \ he vanta g‘* 
made a great booty, with which he enriched^! £ 
himfelf, and largely recompenced his foldiers Dio! 
from whom he received the title of Imperator, 
and feemed to deferve a triumph. But all thefc 
expeditions, which would perhaps have been 
confiderable in another, were fo little for Ge- 
far, that I lhall not think it worth while to re- 
. late the (lender detail which Dio has preferved 
of them. What I find the moft worthy to be 
recorded, is an admirable (a) aftion of a fol- 
dier. 

The Spaniards, vanquifhed by Caefar, having 
retired to an ifland, at a little diftance from the 
terra firma ; Csefar, who had no fliips, could 
not purfue them. Neverthelefs, he ordered 
fome light boats to be built, to fend a fmall 
body of troops over into the ifiand. Some of 
his foldiers were difembarked on a rock, from 
whence they might go to the enemy \ and the 
commander of the detachment was to fupport 
them, or take them on board again, as there 
fhould be occafion. But having been carried 
from them by the reflux of the tide, he left his 


(a) Plutarch , and Valerius low Dio in this place, is that 

Maximus (III. 2. 23.) re- Cxfar has not /poke of this 

fort this fad in Cafars war fad ; and if is not likely, that 
againft tha people of Great - he would have omitted it in 

Britain, IVhat determines the account he gives of that 

me, with Frcinjbemius, to /?/- war. 

Vol. XII. F 
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a. R- 6|i. foldiers, who were but a fmall number, to the 
^ * °‘ mercy of the Barbarians. All were killed, ex¬ 
cept one man, whom Dio calls P. Scevius, or 
Sceva, and who, after having fought valiantly, 
all covered with wounds, threw himfelf into 
the lea, and croffed it by fwimming. Casfar, 
who had been a witnefs and lpeftator of the 
whole aftion, thought the foldier came to de- 
An ad mi- mand fome recompence ; but was aftonifhed 
ruble ac- when he faw him throw himfelf on his Knees, 

tl **c*h' anc ^’ on t ^ le contrar y> on ly begged pardon of 

him for returning without his arms, and par¬ 
ticularly without his buckler. Casfar could not 
but admire a foldier, who fhewed fo much re¬ 
gard to military difeipline, joined to much 
bravery, and railed him to the rank of a Cen¬ 
turion. 

Gefar, vi&or in the war, fucceeded no lefs 

adm:J >S * n c * v ^ g overnment * He eftablifhed good 
jiraiianbe -order and tranquillity among the people fub- 

jefted to his authority. He remedied efpecially 
the diffenfions and troubles caufed by debts, by 
ordering chat two thirds of the debtor’s income 
fliould be delivered up to his creditors, till full 
fatisfa&ion was made. 


Cafcr 


loved. 


Hi ntuns Thefe different operations did not employ 

Cgefe,. quite a year. Propofing to himfelf all 
a the time to obtain a triumph, and to demand 

triumph t, the Confuifhip, he haftened to return, even 
thtaift the before one was fent to fucceed him. 

£cf Piw But as the time of the elections was near, 
CxC Sc. there was an incompatibility between the two 
C*. objects of his ambition. To demand a tri¬ 
umph he muft have been obliged to have con¬ 
tinued out of Rome; and to demand the Con- 
fulfhip he was obliged to come into it. He 
endeavoured to remove this obftade, by having 
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it propofed to the Senate, that they would a!-£* R ‘ 
low of his demanding the ConluKhip by the 
miniftry of his friends, without obliging him 
to foiicite it in perfon. This was contrary to 
the eftablifhed cuftom. However his credit 
inclined feveral of the Senators to favour him. 

Cato refilled with his ordinary refolution ; and 
fearing that his reafons might not have their de- 
fired effedt, he made ufe of a ftratagem. When 
he had begun to fpeak in the Senate he con¬ 
tinued talking till night •, for it was not per¬ 
mitted to interrupt a Senator who fpoke in his 
place, and he had the liberty to expatiate as 
much as he thought proper. By this artifice 
he difconcerted Csefaps intrigue, who did not 
continue a moment in fufpence; but confider- 
ing the triumph as a temporary honour which 
might return another time, whereas the Con- 
fulfhip was the door that opened his way to the 
higheft fortune, he renounced the triumph, en¬ 
tered into the city, and put himfelf among the 
candidates. 

It was at this time, that he formed that 
league, fo well known under the name of the.. . 

_ C7 * %iffitC 

Triumvirate, fatal to liberty, fatal to Pompey, Dio. Ap- 
and of which Caefar alone gathered all the fruit. p»n. Pint. 
And what is very remarkable is, that while he£ ^ & 
was building up his own grandeur, and over- & Qa(r. 
turning the Commonwealth, he ftill drew ap-8ucton. 
plaufes upon himfelf. Pompey and Craflus, Vel *- R- 
the two moft powerful citizens of Rome, were 4 *' 
perpetually at variance, and their difeord 
troubled the whole Commonwealth. There¬ 
fore to reconcile them was an aftion which 
was very fpecious to outward appearance. 

Cicero and Cato were not miftaken in it. They 
conceived perfectly well, that thefe two powers, 

F 2 which, 
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a '^* 6 9 i - which, in counterbalancing one another agitat- 
’ °‘ed the veffel, hindered it from overfetting by 
their mutual refiftance, but that if ever they 
ftiould be united, and both go over to one flue, 
Cic. Phil, they could not fail of finking it. Cicero, who 
II. n. 23. h a d great alliances with Pompey, ufed all his 

endeavours to difTuade him from giving him- 
felf up to Csfar. He fuccecded very ill. He 
did not only prevent their union, but loft 
himfelf the friendfhip of Pompey. 

Caefar effectually attacked Pompey and Craf- 
fus, by motives that have the moft power over 
ambitious men. What do we do> faid he to 
them, by our eternal dijfenfions , but augment the 
•power of the Cicero's> the Cato's , and Horten - 
fius's ? Whereas by leaguing together we may fub- 
due them all , difplay our whole authority , and be 
alone majiers of the Commonwealth. 

Befides this common intereft, each of the 


Triumvirs had his own particular objeft in view. 
Pompey would obtain the confirmation of the 
ads of his Confulfhip. Craffus, covetous to 
the laft degree, and defirous of the firft rank, 
but incapable of arriving at it by himfelf, would 
be raifed to it by the help of his affociates. 
Caffar the cunningeft, as well as the moft am¬ 
bitious of them all, who could not get the bet¬ 
ter of them both, nor maintain a friendfhip 
with one without making the other his enemy, 
by re-uniting them to one another, and with 
himfelf, removed all obftacles to his defigns, 
and opened the way to his becoming all- 


powerful. 

They made a treaty therefore, by which they 
promifed to fupport one another reciprocally, 
and not to fuffer any deliberations in the pub¬ 
lic affairs, that fhould be dilpleafing to any 


one 
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one of the three. They kept this treaty a 
c xtty and concealed their good undemanding 
as long as it was poflible, even feigning on oc- 
cafions that prefented themfelves to be of dif¬ 
ferent opinions, that their confpiracy might 
gather ftrength, while there was no fufpicion 
of it, and not break out till it was well efta- 
blifhed, and perfeftly in a condition to give 
laws to others. 

While this negotiation was carrying on, Cx & '* 
far demanded the Confulfhip. He had no un- 
eafmefs as to what regarded him perfonally, and Bi- 
was well affured of his own nomination, Hisfo/w. 
chief aim was to get a Collegue to his mind. Succ * 
There were two competitors, Lucceius and 
Bibulus, concerning Lucceius we fcarce know 
any thing but what we learn from the letters 
of Cicero. He was a man who had the talent of 
writing, and fucceeded fowell in hiftory, that 
Cicero defired to have him for the hiftorian of 
his Confulfhip, and of the events that followed 
till his return from exile. All the world knows 
the letter which our orator wrote to him on 


this fubjeft, a famous monument, as M. Rollin 
calls it, of the eloquence, and, at the fame 
time, of the vanity of its author. As to theTraitcdes 


charafter of Lucceius, if we may judge by the Etudes * 
conduct we lhall fee he maintained, he feemed to^; 1 ,c ‘^ 

* o f r i 

have no views that were direft, nor any great 
fuperiority of genius in affairs. Bibulus had 


been at variance with Ocfar, from the time 


that they had been JEdiles together, and 
moreover was a rigid defender of liberty and 
laws *, ftriftly united with Cato, and governed 

himfeif by the fame principles, although with 
lefs extent and elevation of fpirit. Such a 
companion could not be agreeable to Caefer: 

F 3 He 
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a . r . 69s. He therefore United himfelf to Ludceius, and a* 

*he had more credit but lefs money* it was a- 
greed between them, that Ctefar fhould lend 

Lucceius the afliftance of his friends, and that 
Lucceius fhould diftribute confiderabie fums 
among the Tribes in the name of them both. 

The principal perfons in the Senate dreaded 
the Confulfhip of Csfar. The manner in 
which he behaved during his iEdile and Prse- 
torfhips, made them apprehenfivc of what 
they might feel from him when he fhould be 
Conful. However not being able to put him 
by, all their refource was to raife him up an 
adverfary in the perfon of his Collegue. They 
all united therefore in favour of Bibulus, even 
engaging to make Largefies equal to thofe of 
Lucceius, and to afi>ls themfelves to defray the 
expence. In this they had the approbation of 
Caro, who was not difpleafed at thefe Largefies, 
fo contrary to the laws and to good manners, 
which feemed at this time fo ufeful to the Com¬ 
monwealth. What times were thele, whito fuch 
men thought they could not lave the State 
but by violating the raoft falutary laws! This 
policy fucceeded. Lucceius loft his money, 
and Bibulus was chole Conful with Csfar. But 
Crefar, whom nothing could embarrafs, not be¬ 
ing able to avoid having Bibulus for a Collegue, 
found means to get the better of him, or ra- 
A \ a - y to ther to crufh him, and make him nothing, 
cboihh which I (ball relate after I have given an ac- 

C y ]n : 0 f fome other events of this year, which 

tTpr/Zap-1 ^ een °bliged to poftpone. 
c* cnarzrg Metellus Nepos, who was Pmor, propofed, 
Ron; crJ and got a law paffed, to abolifh tolls and du- 
a \ trc ties to 

other $aTt> , 

of Italy. 0 tiler 

Dio. very 


be paid upon entering Rome and the 
parts of Italy. Thefe taxes were not 
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very burihenfomc in themfelves, but the vex- a. 
ations of thofe who were charged with colled- m * 
ing them excited great complaints. Dio affures 
us, that the propofition for aboliftiing them 
was univerfaliy applauded, and that nothing 
was difpleafing therein but the perfon of the 
Legiflator, who was a fadious Citizen, as wc 
have feen, and the author of feditions. He 
adds, that in confequence of this, the Senate 
would have ftruck his name out of the law, and 
have had it propofed by another, and in cafe 
the thing could not have been done thus, at 
lead it plainly fhews us, that even fervices and 
good adions ceafe to be agreeable when they 
come from bad men. For my own part, I 
can eafily conceive, that the multitude muft be 
charmed with this abolition of taxes, but I can¬ 
not fo eafily perfuade myfelf that the Senate 
would approve of fuch a diminution of the 
public revenue * and I fee that Cicero com-Cic. ad 
plains of it in a letter to Atticus. Att.ll.i6, 

Fauftus Sylla, who could not then be above Cmhtu 
twenty years of age, to do honour to th toftheg’a. 
memory of the Didator his father, gave com- ^*tors 
bats of the gladiators to the people •, to which 
he joined a magnificent banquet for all the Sylla in 
multitude, with Baths, and a diftribution o\honour of 

rttl ^* s fakir. 

Oio 

Lentulus Spinther, who had been at an ex-7^' '^ 0 i_ 
traordinary expence in the games of his /Edile- 
Ihip, took an opportunity this year to diftin-£* wt; 
guifh himfelf by the fame tafte in the Apolli-^”^ 
narian games, of which he had the care : This $ pother 
proves that he was Praetor of the City. It is tbe?r*- 
remarked, that he covered the upper part of^ 
the theatre with curtains of fine lawn, which , ln x,x ’ 
the Latins called Carbafus , and thefe were ina- 


F 4 


proved 
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Aafcflc P rovc ^ by the richnefs and fplendor of the front 

‘curtain, after the magnificent example that Ca- 

tulus had firft given in dedicating the Capi¬ 
tol. The poet Lucretius defcribes very agree¬ 
ably the efifed produced by thefe curtains, 
which were of divers colours: “ when our 
u theatres ( a ), fays he, are covered with cur- 
44 tains, fome of aurora colour, others red, 

44 others darker, all (baking upon the long rods 
44 that fupport them, then the pit, the ftage, 

44 men, women and gods, in Ihort, every obr 
44 jed feems to be tinctured with various co- 
44 lours, which move in fucceflive undulations; 
44 and the more exadly the walls of the theatre 
44 are clofed, the more the coloured light that 
44 comes from above, fpreads itfelf over every 
44 thing within, in a failing and floating pic- 
44 ture.” 

®i: n I know not whether it relates to the TEdile^ 

4#> I ill ♦ 

nxvi. (hip or Praetorfap of Spinther, what Pliny 

relates of the vafes made of onyx (tone, which 
he expofed to the eyes of the people, and 
which were of the bignefs of barrels of Chio 
wine. Thefe barrels [Cadi] might contain a 
little more than nine and thirty pints. Thefe 
vafes cf Spinther feemed a wonder, but it was 

but for a little time; for five years after co- 

;«) Et vulgo faciunt id lutea, ruflaque vela, 

Et ferrugina, quum magnis intend theatris 
Per malos volgata trabeifque trememia flutant. 
Namque ibi confeffam caveai fubter & omnem 
Scenai fpeciem, par rum matnimque, deoruiaque, 
In£ciant, coguntque fuo fiuitare eolore : 

Et quanto circum mage funt inclufa theatri 
Msenia, tam raagis hasc intus perfufa lepore 
Omnia conridenr, conrepta luce dici. 

Lucr. IV. 7 


lumns 
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lumns of onyx were feen at Rome, two and a. *• j 

, . r , . J , Ant. (;• «»• 

thirty feet high. 

C. Murena, and the learned Varro, Curul £A$u**f 
iEdiles, either this year or about this time,^^" 
caufed a piece of painting in frefco to be brought ylught 
from Lacedemonia to Rome, to adorn the from Lace- 
public Forum, having confined the wall on to 
which it was done in wooden boxes. This 
painting was excellent, and drawed admiration •, xxxv 
but what furprized the moft, was, that it could 
be tranfported fafe and entire. 


SECT. III. 

Tibe faflious behaviour of Cafar in his Confuljhip . 

‘Two cujloms eftablijhed or renewed by him , ac¬ 
cording to Suetonius . The Agrarian laws pre- 
fented to the Senate by Cafar . The Senators 
filent . The fieadinejs of Cato . Ccefar fends 
Cate to prifon , afterwards releafes him. De¬ 
clares in Senate , that he will go and addrefs 
himfelf to the People . He tries in vain to gain 
over his Collcgue . Pompey and Craffus approve 
of the law publicly. The law paffes maugre 
the generous vppofition of Bibulus and Cato . 
Bibulus is forced to flout bimfelf up in his 
own houfe for eight months entirely . Cafar 
atts as if he was foie ConfuL An oath added 
by Ccefar to his law. Cato refifes at firfl to 
take this oath ; and afterwards fubmits to it . 
The uncertainty of Cicero concerning the law of 
Cafar . In pleading for his Collegue Anthony y 
be complains of the prefent ft ate of affairs . In 
conference of which Ccefar brings Ckdius into 
the order of the People. The affair and con¬ 
demnation of Anthony. The territory of Capua 
diftributed by virtue of Cafar's law . Capua 
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made a colony. C if far grants tbs Knights who 
farmed the public revenue in Afia the abate¬ 
ment they required. He gets the ails of Pom- 
pey's Generalfoip confirmed, and caufes the 
province of AJfyria and Gaul to be given to 
himfelfA bold faying of Ccnfidins to C if far. 
Ccefar caufes the Kings Arioviftus and Ptclomy 
Auletes to be acknowledged friends and allies 
to the Commonwealth. The avidity of Ccefar 
for money. Ccefar marries his daughter to 
Pompey . He marries Calpburnia himfelf. Pifo 
and Gabinius efcape from the feverity of juftice 
by the credit of Cczfar and Pompey. Hiftorical 
anecdotes ccmpofed by Cicero. His indignation 
againfi the Triumvirate, his fentiments with 
refpeh to Pompey. The difcontent of the Peo¬ 
ple againfi Pompey and Ccefar fhews itfelf at 
the public fpettacles. Cicero's reflexions upon 
the impotent complaints of the Roman citizens. 
He gives himfelf up entirely to bis pleading. He 
ts accufed , with Jeveral others , by a fcoundrel 
fellow of having a defign to affaffina'e Pompey. 
The danger which threatens Cicero on the part 
of Clo it us. The behaviour of Pompey and Ce- 
far with regard to Cicero, in this conjuncture. 
Clodius prraents Bib ulus's haranguing the Peo¬ 
ple , at his going out of his Confdjlip. 

. _ r C. Julius C^sar. 

A. R. 633. J 

Ar:. C. 59. M. CalPURNIUS BjBULUS. 

N EVER did any Tribune of the People 
maintain a conduct more factious, or 
in-tf trample the authority of the Senate under 
C*J GT foot with more audacity than Cacfar in his Con- 

fulfhip. But able to fave appearances, and 
1 make ufe of fpecious pretexts, he endeavoured 

at 
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at firft to have it believed, that the Senators 693. 
were in the wrong, that it might feem as if he nt ’ ‘ 5 *‘ 
had been forced by them to turn himfelf en¬ 
tirely to the fide of the People. 

I do not fpeak here of two cuftoms, the in- 73 * cuf- 
ftitution or reviving of which Suetonius attri-^f'^*- 
butes to him. That Hiftorian fays, that C 
far renewed the antient pradtice, according 10 c*far, J 
which one of the two Confuls only had the according 
fafces carried before him, the other was only /<? Sueton * m 
preceded by a Cryer, and his Lidtors followed s J uet 
him. There was nothing in this but what hade. 20, 
been Conftantly pradtifed fince the origine of 
the Confulate in Rome, only the circumftance 
of the Lidtors marching in the train of the 
Conful that had nor the fafces. The other 
ufage, of which Suetonius makes Csefar the in¬ 
ventor, was to have a journal kept of all that 
paffed in the Senate, in the affembly of the 
People, and in the City ; and the defign of 
this was, Suetonius fays, that, the journal be¬ 
ing publifhed in the provinces, the whole Em¬ 
pire might know, that nothing was done, but 
according to the will, and by order of the Tri¬ 
umvirate. But this cuftom was ancienter than 
Caefar; and we have even a fragment of a 
journal of the like fort, under the fecond Con^ 
fulfhip of Paulus iEmilius, the conqueror of 
Perfia. I (hall enter into no farther difcufllon 
of thefe fadts. 

My objedt is the politic intrigues of Caefar, 
and his feditious enterprizes, in which we may 
equally obferve the fuperiority of his genius, 
and the excefs of his ambition, that no refpedt 
either to the public good, nor laws, nor 
things, nor perfons, were capable to flop him 
one moment in his courfe. He found, at his 

entrance 
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a . r . 693. entrance into his Confulfhip, four great affairs, 
** * 59 ‘ which could not be compleated under his pre- 

deceffors: The Agrarian law, propofed by the 
Tribune Flavius, and fupported by all the cre¬ 
dit of Pompey ; the confirmation of the rules 
and orders of that General; the demand made 
by the company concerned in the farms of 
Afia, and maintained by the whole order of the 
Knights; and laftly, Clodius’s going over to 
the rank of a Plebeian. He made an end of 
them all, and in a manner contrary to the in¬ 
clinations of the Senators, and of moft good 
men in the Commonwealth. He begun with 
the Agrarian law, which he did not charge any 
Tribune with, but took upon himfelf to pre* 
pare it, and propofed it in his own name, in 
the very beginning of his Confulfhip. 

He prefented it at firft to the Senate, de¬ 
manding the confent of that body to carry it 
afterwards to the People. He remonftrated, 

44 that a diftribution of lands among the poor 

45 citizens was altogether ufeful, and even ne- 
44 cefiary to deliver the city from a multitude 
44 of people with which it was overburthened, 
44 and who oftentimes gave rife to feditions; 
44 to repeople and cultivate feveral parts of 
44 Italy, which were abandoned ; laftly, to re- 
44 compence the foldiers who had ferved the 
44 Commonwealth, and give fubfiftence to 
44 many citizens who wanted it. 

He added, 44 that his law in particular, as 
44 he had prepared it, was very moderate, and 
44 could be no charge either to the State, or 
44 to any private perfons. That in diftributing 
44 the lands belonging to the Commonwealth, 
44 he had excepted the territory of Capua, 
44 which by its fertility was very valuable to 

44 the 

► 
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<c the State. That for thofe lands that were to A - R 
44 be bought of private perfons, he had or-’ 

4 4 dered, that it ftiould be only of fuch as 
44 were willing to fell, and that the price (hould 
44 be paid for them, according to the valuation 
44 that had been made of them in the Cen- 
44 fors books. That the Commonwealth could 
44 very well bear this expencc, as well by the 
44 prodigious fums that Pompey had brought 
44 into the public treafury, as by the tributes 
44 that he had impofed upon his new con- 
44 quefts. 

44 Gefar obferved alfo, that he had named 
44 twenty Commiflioners to prefide at the dif- 
44 tribution of the lands, a number too large to 
44 be apprehended to agree together in any 
44 thing that might be dangerous to the public 
44 liberty. He obferved that he had excepted 
44 himfelf out of the number of thofe who 
44 might be chofen for that employment, re- 
44 ferving to himfelf only the honour of hav- 
44 ing propofed the affair : and fweetly inti- 
44 mated, that there were twenty honourable 
44 places, that might be agreeable to feveral 
44 Senators.” 

He was not contented with thefe reprefenta- 
tions addreffed to the Senate in general, but he 
interrogated each Senator, and enquired of 
every one if there was any thing in the law to 
be found fault with, offering to retrench thofe 
articles that Ihould juftly difpleafe, or even en¬ 
tirely abandon his projeft, if it could be proved 
to be wrong. 

If we believe Dio, to all thefe queftions the 
Senators could not open their mouths, nor 
diftinftly point out what was to be blamed in 
the law and that which piqued ihem the rr.oft 
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was, that a propofition fo very difguftful to 
them, was not liable to any criticifm. But 
could they not have complained of the enor¬ 
mous expence that Caefar put the Common¬ 
wealth to, at the fame time that he would di- 
minifh its revenues *, of the tumultuous com¬ 
motions that the Agrarian laws never failed of 
exciting among the People *, and of the inde¬ 
cency of a ConfuPs taking upon him the bufi- 
nefs of the Tribunes ? Could they not difcover 
his private views, and have reproached him, as 
they always had all others whofe example he 

followed, of aiming at tyranny ? A reproach 

fo much the better grounded with regard to 
him, as every ftep he had taken from his very 
youth had always declared chat delign. This 
filence of the Senators, if there was really fuch, 
mull either have been the effect of complaifancc 
or of fear; and not of their being unable to 
criticize the law that Csefar propofed to them. 
But Cato, who never knew fear or com- 
plailance, when he undertook the defence of 
his country, raifed his voice aloud againft the 
project of Gefar, proving that it was not pro¬ 
per to difturb the public tranquility, and fay¬ 
ing plainly, that he did not fo much apprehend 
the divifion of the lands, as the wages that 
would be required of the People by thofe who 
fought to inveigle them by this prefent. 

So great an affair could not be carried in one 
feffion. It was fpun out for fome time, and fo 
much the longer, as the game that the Senate 
played was to give hopes of their confenc, and 
at the fame time, to avoid coming to a con- 
clufion. The aftiviry and fire of C«far did 
not agree with thefe delays. He preffed the 
buiinefs, and endeavoured with all his might 
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to get a decifive anfwer. He ftill found Cato 
in his way, wherefore, as the difpute grew Ca j e ' 59 ’ 


pie. 


warm, he took an opportunity to order him to fends Cato 
be fent to prifon, either as he thought himfelf'*/ n M 
offended, or, which is more likely, that he had 
a mind to terrify others by fo fignal an exam- Uafn him. 

Cato made norefiftance: He went out Piat *Cat. 
of the Senate without one word of complaint, 
but continued conftantly talking againft the 
law. Several of the Senators followed him, 
and, among the reft, one M. Petreius, who 
being asked by Caefar why he went out before 
the Senate broke up, made this bold anfwer to 
him, Bee a life, faici he, I had rather he with Dio & 
Cato in a prifon , than with you in the Senate . 

Gefar was ftruck with this faying: He faw, at 
the fame time, in every one’s countenance an 
air of indignation againft the violence he had 
offered Cato; he alfo feared what effeft the 
refpedt for the virtue of fo great a perfon fo un¬ 
worthily treated might have upon the People. 

He could have wifhed, that Cato would have 
asked his pardon ; but not daring to hope for 
that, he appointed a Tribune, who by his office 
fet him at liberty. 

The principal affair was not purfued with left^ declares 
vigour; and Qefar calling the Senators to wit- 7 ” the , 
nefs, that he had ufed his utmoft endeavours to 
gain their approbation, Since you conjlrain me toandaddufs 
itj added he, I am going to have recourfe to the ^mfelf to 
People . He kept hfs word * and not only \ n tbe 
this affair, but in all others that prefented 
themfelves, he no longer confulted the Senate : 
but even, at that time, m?de an alteration in his 

law, that rendered it much worfe and more dift 

* 

agreeable to the Senators, by taking in the 

terrjtoiy 
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a.r. 691-territory of Capua, which he had at firft ex- 

Ant- C. <9. j 3 l • ^ 

' cepted out or it. - 

He was willing however to keep feme mea- 
fures with his Collegue, to whom he had al¬ 
ready, at the commencement of his Confullhip, 
He fnmamade fome civil advances. As they were both 

upon the Tribunal of harangues together, he 
asked him if he found any thing exceptionable 
in his law. Bibulus, without entering into any 
detail, only anfwered that he fliould oppofe all 
innovations. Casfar infilled upon it, and ex¬ 
horted the People to foften his Collegue by their 
prayers. It is upon him , faid he to the multi¬ 
tude, that your fatisfall ton depends: If he eon - 
fents you will have the law . Bibulus fo far from 
lowering his Itile, replied (till more roughly ; 
and addreffing himfelf to the People, Although 
you would have all the law y faid he, you Jhall 
have no part of it as long as I am Conful. 

Casfar expofed himfelf no more by interro¬ 
gating any of the Magiftrates. He produced 
Pompey and CrafTiis before the People, and 
f a*- • the 7 were ^ ure 0 f applauding a project that 
“hUrl) had been concerted with them ; but their con- 

fublicU. {piracy was not yet very well known. Pom- 

r^i°r P e y explained himfelf, in the molt favourable 

manner, for the law, he ran it over, and com- 


Porspey 


Csf. Sc 
Pomp. 


mended every article, pretending it was highly 
juft that the citizens (hould partake of the 
opulence of the State. The People were 
charmed. Caefar, who without doubt had pre¬ 
pared all this icene with his affociates, raifed 
his voice, and faid to Pompey *, Since you ap¬ 
prove of the law , I defire to know , if you will 
fupport it , in cafe thofe who are againft it Jhould 
ufe violence to hinder its being received , And at 
the fame time he invited the People to befeech 

it 
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it of Pompey. There was fomething not a^ t R, c 6 »*‘ 
Jittle flattering to Pompey, then but a private 
man, to fee the Conful and the People implor¬ 
ing his fupport. The vanity occafioned by 
this made him ufe a language more haughty, 
more oppofed to republican principles, and 
more threatening, than he had ever done be¬ 
fore. If they come, faid he, with the jword to 
oppugn the law, I will come to fupport it, with 
[word and buckler. This faying was received 
with acclamations of applaufe by the multitude 
but it extremely exafperated all the better fort, 
who thought his manner of fpeaking and think¬ 
ing was more becoming an audacious young 
man than that of one of the firft citizens of the 
Commonwealth. Craffus Ihewed himfelf to be 
of the fame fentiments with Pompey and Caefar, 
and this union of three perfons fo powerful 
made it appear to the clear-fighted, that any 
refiftance to the law would be ineffeftual. 

Bibulus was not to be difcouraged, by this, <n> t law 
but fupported by three Tribunes and Cato, con- not- 
tinued with an invincible conftancy, to oppofe ' 
his Colkgue. At laft, after having tried every '^„ erm 
other refource, he took the method of declaring refijlamt 
every day a holiday for the remaining part of °/ 
the year, which was to hinder all deliberations of 0 ” al> ' 
the People. We have feen that Sylla, in his 
firft Confullhip, made ufe of the fame ftrata- 
gem againft the Tribune Sulpicius •, but that 
Tribune forced him to revoke his ordinance. 

Caefar did more, he laughed at the edict of his 
Collegue, went on as if no fuch thing had hap¬ 
pened, and named a particular day for the Peo¬ 
ple to give their fuffrages for the law: and 
Pompey, according to the declaration he had 

V»l. XII. G made 
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a.r. 691* made in full affembly, filled the city with arm- 

Ac?- C j9* j r 

ed men. 

Bibulus, it feemed, could not be there *, he 
had only wafted himfelf in fruitlefs endea¬ 
vours. It was not even allowed him to call to¬ 
gether the Senate, for Caefar had prevented it. 
He held in his own houfe a little Council of 
the principal Senators, and there it was re- 
folved, that he fhould go to the affembly of 
the People, that it might not be laid that he 
had receded, but was overcome ; and that if 
the law parted, as they did not doubt but it 
would, that it was from any negligence of his, 
but from an outragious violence of his Col- 
legue. 

He came accordingly while Gefar was ha¬ 
ranguing. All the avenues to the Forum were 
filled by the attendants on the Triumvirs, armed 
with poinards under their gowns, and polled 
in divers places the night before. When Bi- 
bulus appeared, accompanied by Lucullus and 
Cato, the pafiages were opened to him, as well 
in refpeft to his dignity, as becaufe feveral 
flattered themielves that he would give up 
his oppofition. But as foon as he had opened 
his mouth, to teftify that he would always per- 
fevere in the lame fentiments, a molt dreadful 
tumult enlued ; and Gefar was not alhamed to 
deliver up his Collegue to the incenfed mob, 
who threw a pannier of filth upon his head, 
dragged him with violence to the fteps of the 
temple of Caftor, and broke the fafees of his 
Liriors. Several of thofe who were with Bibu- 
lus were wounded •, and, among others, two 
Tribunes of the People. In the midft of fo 
horrible a dilorder, and fo imminent danger, 

.Bibulus fhewed a reiblution worthy of admi¬ 
ration. 
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Nation. He uncovered his throat, and invited**^!, 
the attendants on Casfar to ftrike there, crying Apphn*' 
out with a loud voice, Since I cannot teach Gf-CivilL.il. 
far to be an bonejl man , my death at leaf may 
ferae to draw down the vengeance of heaven up¬ 
on him , and render him deteflable to all men . 

While he fpoke thus, his friends took hold 
of him, and carried him into the temple of 
Jupiter Stator. 

I do not know whether it was upon this 
occafion, that Vatinius, a Tribune of the 
People, entirely devoted to the will of Casfar, 
undertook to put Bibulus in prifon. He had 
already prepared a fort of bridge from the tri¬ 
bunal of harangues to the gate of the prifon, 
upon which he would have carried him along; 
but the other Tribunes having oppofed thisCic. m 
violence, which very likely was not approved v ^ n ‘ 
by Caefar, the thing went no farther. This 
Vatinius was a man equally worthy of hatred 
and contempt, without birth, without man- 
ners, the (hame and difgrace of Rome. Such 
are the tools that are fit for ambitious men like 
Gefar. 

After Bibulus had been thus removed, Cato 
ftili continued in the place j but, being then 
only a private man, had no other arms than 
his courage and his virtue. Twice he advanced 
to the middle of the Aflembly, fpeaking with 
all the vehemence imaginable ; and twice Cse- 
far's People took him by the waift, and car¬ 
ried him out of the Forum. At length the 
coaft was clear to Casfar, and the law was au¬ 
thorized by the fuffrages of the People. 

The next day the Senate being affembled, 

Bibulus carried his complaints thither: but fear 
hk& daniped *11 their coti rage", and this zealous 
u G 2 but 
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• a^R* c ^93 but unfortunate Conful, feeing himfelf deftitute 
'Bibuhuis °f ^Support, and all refource, was reduced to 
firud to {hut himfelf up in his own houfc, during aH 
Put him- *he remaining part of his Confulfhip, that is 

t0 f° r ei ght months entirely, exercifing no 
hu/e for one fuiiftion of his office, except it was, that 
eight be oftentimes ordered placarts to be fixed up 

lireh^ ^ ^ ome a g^ n ^ : the tyranny of the Triura- 
Djo/Snet. virs; and farther, every time Csfar undercook 


Cic. in any thing that was new, he caufed his ordi- 

Viiin. nance to be publifhed, by which he had con¬ 

verted every day of the year into a holyday; 
tut he could not enjoy this little piece of re¬ 


venge in fafety, for the fame Vatinius, who 
would have imprifoned him, fent one of his 


Serjeants to take him out of his houfe by 
force, had not the affiftance of the other Tri¬ 


bunes refcued him from the danger. 
c*far a5t All the fun&ions of the Confulate fell to 
" l f h ( € . Cselar alone, who a&ed as if he had been 

without a Collegue ; which gave room for the 
Dio. & pleafantry of fome, who diftinguiihed the year 
& er * of which we are fpeaking, not after the com¬ 
mon ufage, by the names of the two Confute* 
Cselar and Bibulus, but by the two names only 
of Cselar, faying. It was in the year of the 
Confullhip of Julius and of Cslar. 

4* sath He was not fatisfied with having got his 
b law to pafs; but by the example of the fedi- 
kous Saturninus, he joined an oath to it* 
Cato re- which he obliged all the people to take, and 
fafts at even fubje&ed the Senate to it under very great 

penalties. A new fubjeft of difcontent and 
quarrel. Three Senators at firft refufed to fub- 
•wards fab- mit to this oath *, Metellus Celer, who would 
mu to it. revive the example of Metellus Numidicus’t 
o*!' conftancy; Cato j and Favooius, who ftiote 

&k*.6u tO 
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to imitate Cato, but fell very far fhort of 
excellent an original. Not any one of the three A “' ' 5 *’ 
held out to the laft. Cato, though preffed by 

his wife and his fitters, who conjured him, with 
tears in their eyes, to yield to neceflity, would 
yet, it is very likely, have refitted thefe do- 
meftic affaults, if Cicero had not perfuaded him 
to it, by reprefenting to him, “ that if it 
“ might be even juftifiable for a fingle perfon 
“ to oppofe what was done and regulated by 
“ the whole Nation, yet it mutt be atting 
“ like a madman to be willing to throw one 
“ felf down a precipice when the evil was 
“ done, and could admit of no alteration or 
“ remedy.” To conclude, added he, after hav¬ 
ing always laboured for the good of your Country, 
how can you abandon it at this time, and give it 
up as a prey to its enemies, thinking only of your 
am repofe, and feeking, as it feems, bow to 
withdraw yourfelf from the battle that ought to 
be maintained for its fervice ? For (a) if Cato 
has no need of Rome, Rome has need of Cato. 

All your friends unite to conjure you not to be 
inflexible, and myfelf the firft of all, to whom 
you cannot refufe your fuccour in the prefent con¬ 
juncture, when Clodius afpires at the Tribunejhip 
for my defiruflion. Thefe reafons convinced 
Cato, and he took the oath, but laft of every 
©ne, except Favonius, who would not fwear 
till he had. 

Caefar extended the obligation of the oath Cic. It. 
to the candidates who Ihould demand the em-*^ £ tt- ro 
ploymcnts for the following year. He prepar- pi MC . pr ° 

n. 52. 

(a) Non offert fe ille (Ca- fit, fe cive Rempublicam 
to) iftii ttmeriutibiu , ut privet, Cic fro Scxt, n. 61. 
quum Republics nihil pro- 

G 3 ed 
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a . r . 695. ed a form by which they were to engage them-* 
Aat.c. 59- f c ] ves<j w j t h mo ft terrible imprecations, to make 

no innovations to the prejudice of what his law 
had determined concerning the diftribution and 
pofleffion of the lands of Campania. M. Ju- 
ventius Leterenfis, a man diftinguilhed by his 
birth, and ftill more by his merit, chofe rather 
to renounce his pretenfions to the employ¬ 
ment of the Tribune of the People, than to 
take this oath : but he was the only one who 
did fo. 


The incer- I do not fee that Cicero had any other lhare 
ts.idt of [ n w hat palled on the fubjeft of the Agrarian 

law, than what I have juft obferved, in fpeak- 
Agrarian ing of his folicitations with Cato. When this 
h-u. affair began to be put in motion, Cicero exa- 

At n* - Atticus the three parties which he 

5 might take, either to refill it with courage, or 
keep a kind of neutrality or favour it, Ihews 
what the are of his reputation exafted from 
him. Let us remain neuter , faid he, as if bu¬ 
ried in a boufe in the country. Cecfar hopes / 
a nil fecond him , and he invites me to it. See the 
advantages Ifhall gain by taking this party. The 
friend/hip of Pcmpey , and even that of C<efar , if 
] ieftred it ; a reconciliation with my enemies ; 
the peace of the multitude \ and the affurance of 
quiet in my old age , but after the conduct I have 
maintained in my Confulfhip , and the principles 
that I have cjlabli[hed in my writings , ought not 
my rule to be this maxim cf Homer. The beft (a) 
of all counfels is to defend one’s country ? 


In pleading About the fame time Anthony, hisCollegue 
/*■ rxV ; n t h e Confullhip, was accufed, at his arrival 

Collogue l 

Antkon he , „ , v v 

amfloins (*( ^ ****** apJUTCzt rtp xctTftf, Hom. II. 

of the pre- 2 43* 


from 
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from Macedonia, where he had been Proconful. 

Cicero had no reafon to be fatisfied with him,^ yj* 
neverthelefs he defended him. In his pleading of a fairs: 
he ventured at making fome complaints a -* ncon fi- 
gainft the adtual ftate of affairs, and againft th t q ™btih 
triumviral league. Csefar had his revenge at c*jar 
hand. Clodius for a long time had defired to^/»^C/^ 
make himfelf a Plebeian, but could not 
ceed according to rule. One Fonteius, aPle-^^p^. 
beian, adopted him, and thereby introduced/^, 
him among the People •, but the concurrence of 
public authority was neceflary for him, which 
he had not hitherto been able to obtain. Cai-37, 
far offended at the liberty that Cicero had 


taken, lent Clodius his affiftance. He caufed a 
law to pafs which was wanting to confirm the 
adoption, and prefided himfelf in the aflembly 
of the Curia called together for this pur pole. 

There was occafion for the miniftry of one ofeic. id 
the Augurs, Pompey performed this office, and Art. II. 
all was ended with a furprizing difpatch. Ci- ,z * 
cero pleaded at noon, and at three o’clock Clo- 
dius was a Plebeian. This adoption was but a 
farce, that had nothing ferious in it. Fonteius 
was married, and younger than the man he 
adopted. Moreover as he acquired over his 
adopted fon the rights of paternal power, which 
were very extenfive among the Romans; that 
Clodius might not be reftrained thereby,and (till 
continue mafter of his perfon and his a&ions, 
as he had been before, Fonteius no fooner a- 
dopted, but he emancipated him. Clodius 
neverthelefs was no lefs a Plebeian, and eligi¬ 
ble to the office of a Tribune of the People. 

I imagine that this was the terror that Cicero 
conceived, when he faw his enemy in a condi¬ 
tion to hurt him i which determined him to 

G 4 be 
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A.*- «93«be filent with regard to Caefar’s law 5 and af- 
* SL ' Q ' 59 ‘terwards, afhamed of ading as a mute, what 

made him, when the bulinefs was finilhed, re¬ 
tire into the country, where he continued fome 
time. 


e fbs *f*r I am obliged to run (lightly over the accu- 

Anthony, that I may keep in view 
cfA*tbmj. what I have entered upon concerning Cicero. 
Dio. J This fad however is worth flopping for a little. 

Anthony being Proconful of Macedonia* had 
troubled the fubjeds of the Empire, and Of¬ 


fered them to be beat by their enemies, the 
Dardanians, the Baftarna*, and other barbarous 


People. At his return to Rome he was brought 
to juftice by three accufers, one of whom was 
M. Caelius, a young man of much fpirit, who 
became a great Orator, but a turbulent citizen. 
The accufation was not on account of Anthony’s 
Cic. pro bad condud in his Province : He was profe- 

2 *! g 15 ’ cured as an accomplice of Catiline, he who had 
' put the finifhing ftroke to the confpiracy by the 
battle of Piftorium. What was Angular in this 
was, that the accufers fpoke true. Anthony 
had dipt into that confpiracy of which he had 
been the avenger. The judges condemned 
him ; fo that, according to the obfervation of 
Cicero (tf), the remembrance of the great fer- 
vices he had done the Commonwealth was of 


Cic pro 
Fiacco. 

B- 9 S- 


no advantage to him, and he was punifhed 

for an ill will that had no effed. The fentence 
that was paffed upon him was a fubjed of 
triumph for the remains of Catiline’s party, 
who thought their Chief revenged by the con- 


(a'i Cui mifero praeclari in opinio maleficii cogitati. 
Rem publican beneficii me* Cic. Pro. Carl. n. 74. 
moria nihil profoit, nocuic 


demnation 
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damnation of him who had finifhed his de-*-*• fcj. 
ftrudion. They fignaliztd their joy by a feafi: a ‘ 

which they celebrated about the tomb, or 
Cenotaph, of this enemy of his country. They 
gathered there in great numbers, decked it 
with flowers, and had a large banquet there. 

StraJjo affures us that Anthony chofe the Ille ofStraboL. 
Cephalenia for the place of his exile, of which p-455* 
he got the entire demefn, and in which he built 
a new city, but had not time to make an end 
of it, being recalled from exile, before he 
had put the laft hand to the work. If this fad 
be true, Anthony muft have enriched himfelf 
extremely in his government, that is to fay he 
muft have thoroughly plundered his Province j 
for we have feen that he was over head and 
cars in debt during his Confullhip. 

Caffar having caufed his law to be received, nt ltrr}m 
thought immediately how to have it executed.ta 7e /'c«- 
I find only the territory of Capua diftributed?» a 
by virtue of this law. That territory was 
-lined to fathers of families, who Ihould have Cafl/I 
three chikhen or more. There were twenty W 
thoufand found in this condition. Twenty J* re ' n - 
Commiffioners were chofen to prefide at this^j"} . 
diftribution, and Pompey entirely devoted to. 
the will of Caefar, did not difdain to accept ofeic. ad 
this commiflion, with partners in it undoubtcd- Att - H. 
ly not of his rank, among others M. Atiusi* - , 
Balbus, Gefar’s brother-in-law, and grandfather c , U * ‘ B ‘‘ 
of Auguftus, but otherwife does not appear to 
have been a man of any great confequence. 

Among thefe twenty Commiffioners was alfoc; c ad 
one Cofconius, who died before the end of theAtt. 1L 
year and his place was offered to Cicero, but > 9 - 
he refufed it. He thought there was no great 
honour in being invited to fili up the place of 
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a. r. 6 9 ?. a p cr fon who was dead; and on the other 
‘* t ’ ’ 59 ‘hand it would have much fullied his paft 

glory, without bringing any great advantage to 

him. This employment would not have fcreen- 
ed him from the perfecution of Clodius. C^far 
was very much offended at this refufal, and af- 
Gc ad terwards oftentimes reproached Cicero with it. 
An. IX. ^ a ftrong proof of his enmity, in that he 
2 ‘ would receive no favour from his hand. 

Capua The twenty Commiffioners eftablifhed a Co- 
mad: a Jony at Capua, and thus drew that city out of 

VelTlI w ™ c h the Romans had kept 

4f ‘ 'it for an hundred and fifty years. They had 

all that time bore the puniffiment of their 
revolt againft Rome after the battle of Cannae; 
and had continued without Senate, without 
Magiftrates, and without an Affembiy of the 
People. It was Only the retreat of thofe who 
cultivated the territory, and every year an offi¬ 
cer was fent from Rome to do juftice there. 
Raifed by Gefar to the rank of a colony, it 
was delivered from this kind of fervitude. The 
Roman colonies were like little Commonwealths, 

\ Which governed themfelves in imitation of 
Rome their metropolis. 

This alteration in the condition of Capua, 
was no ill in itfelf. Rome was from this time 
arrived at too great a degree of power to fear 
a rival. But it was a real lofs to the public 
treafure,-to have the territory of this city dis¬ 
tributed among private perfons. Thefe lands, 
the moft fruitful of all Italy, having been con¬ 
fiscated after the taking of Capua, belonged to 
the Commonwealth, and thofe who cultivated 
them were no other than the farmers of them. 
The lofs of this revenue therefore impoveriffied 
the State, which had already juft fuffered a con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable diminution in its Finances by ^ £ntfc 66,# 
abolifhing the duties on tolls and entrances. n ' 
Csefar having made his court to the people Cafar 
by the Agrarian law, was willing alfo to gainr*?*^* 
the affe&ion of the Knights. He thought he Kn f& b * s 

1 , c j P wbotarm - 

had round an opportunity or doing it, in the t d the pub- 
affair of the farmers of the revenues belong- lie revenue: 
ing to the Commonwealth in Afia, who had tn 
for a long time, defired an abatement to no 
purpofe. He allowed it them, and leflened^w. 
the price of their leafe one third pare. But his Suet. C*f. 
conduit was fo odious, and fo tyrannical, that^ 1 ^ 10 * 
he could not make himfelf beloved, even by 11.19. 
thofe on whom he conferred favours. Cicero 


informs us, that Caefar coming into the thea¬ 
tre, at the public games, the Knights never 
moved to him, nor gave him any mark of 
applaufe: Whilft, on the contrary, they rofe 
up to applaud young Curio, who took upon 
him to decry the Triumvirs, and who affocia- 
ted with other young perfons of the firft qua¬ 
lity, in a defign of rifing againft them, and, 
if poffible, to deftroy their power. 

The People groaned under it; but the Tri¬ 
umvirs had the power in their own hands. Cas- 
far, having got rid of his Collegue, who 
dared not any longer appear, aited in every 
thing as abfolute mafter of the Common¬ 
wealth. He caufed the aits of Pompey’s Ge- 
neralfhip to be ratified, the confirmation of 
which could not be obtained the year before. 
And Lucullus having dared ftill to make fome 
refiftance, he intimidated him fo much, by 
threatening him with all forts of opprefiions 
and troubles, that this great man, who began 
to abate fomewhat in his former vigour, threw 
Jiimfelf upon his knees to alk his pardon. . He 

brought 
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brought in divers laws, feme of which con- 
5 *tained ufeful regulations concerning crimes 
Ann. which wounded the majefty of the Empire, 

concufiions and others. He took care that the 
government of the provinces Ihould be given to 
his friends, or to fuch as he thought fo ; and 
not forgetting himfelf, he took the command 
jrcinf- of Illyria and Cifalpine Gaul, with three legi- 

ons, for five years. This command was be- 
' 9 ' flowed upon him by the People, at the re- 
quefl of the Tribune Vatinius. 

This was already very much, and Caefar 
might applaud himfelf, for having rendered 
the precaution of the Senate ineffectual, who, 
even before he entered upon his office, had 
deftined for him and his Collegue the idle 
provinces, the clearing forefts, and the making 
Cic. pro roads. But, in the mean time, Metellus Cc- 
C2Ln.59.ler, who had the province of Transalpine 

Gaul, dying, not without fufpicion of being 
poifoned by his wife Clodia, Cadar laid hold 
of the occafion to increafe his power, and ren¬ 
der his vidtory over the Senate compleat. He 
forced this body to improve upon what the 
People had given him, by adding another le¬ 
gion with Tranfalpine Gaul. The Senators, 
call down and difeouraged, chofe rather that 
he Ihould have this augmentation of his power 
from them, than that he Ihould again fly to the 
People to obtain it, and thereby lofe their 
right of fettling and bellowing the govern¬ 
ments of the provinces: A right which be¬ 
longed to them from all antiquiry, and which 
had been confirmed to them even by a law of 
C. Gracchus. 

Notwithftanding this complaifanee of the . 
Senate, the difeontent of its members could 

not 
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art not 


not help fliewing itfelf, by the greateft. part of AR - 6 n- 
them absenting themfelves from the affemblies,'^'' ' 59 ' 
which grew very thin. Csefar complaining of AboUfay 
this one day, Confidius, a Senator very °f Cei >- 
much advanced in years, told him that they ^rJ! 
abfented themfelves becaufe they feared his pi u ' t . c®f. 
arms and his foldiers. Aid why then, anfwered 
Csefar, dots not the font fear keep you at bum ? 

Becaufe , replied Confidius with freedom, -the 
fmall rernins ef life 1 cm hope for , 

worth ng cart. 

Thefe forts of reproaches, without doubt, 
mortified Csefar, but they did not prevent his 
continuing to deferve them. The views of his 
ambition even carried him beyond the bounds 
of the Empire •, and that he might attach fo- C<efir 
reign Kings to him, he caufed Arioviftus King “jfjf ***. 
of the Suevii in Germany, and Ptolomy Aide- "j 
>tes King of Egypt to be acknowledged friends Ptolomy 
and allies of the Roman People. It is remark- f‘ leUl t0 
able that Csefar had formerly looked upon^"/°™‘ 
Ptolomy as illegitimate, and as the ufurper / r Ldi w 
of a Kingdom that belonged to the Romans, “lIUs of 
wherefore he had made intereft for a commif - >he Com ~ 


fion to be fent with troops to dethrone him 
and now this fame Csefar caufes him to be ac¬ 


knowledged King by the Senate and People of 
Rome : But ambition was not the only princi¬ 
ple of this management ; intereft had a great 
iliare in ic. Csefar drew from Ptolomy Aule-Suet. Csef. 
tes as well in his own name as that of Pompey,c. 54. 
fix thoufand talents, or nine hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling. 

It is true Csefar did not covet money to hoard Cajar', 
it up j but, on the contrary, plentifully dif- ^ ^3for 
perfed it, that by his enormous profufions he mn!) ‘ 

might 
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ar. 693. m jght facilitate the executions of his vaft de- 
14 ' 59 Tigns. And this is a proof how much ambi¬ 
tion, which paffes with fome for a noble and 
exalted paffion, is united with the moft fhame- 
ful covecoufnefs, that makes men commit the 
meaneft actions. Hiftory does not only re¬ 
proach C^far with having fold his protection 
to an Egyptian King ; but accufes him of ac¬ 
tions ftill more unworthy, as of having ftole, 
during his Confulfhip, three thoufand pounds 
weight of gold out of the Capitol, and putting 
the like weight of gilt copper in its place. And 
all the reft of his life ; both in Gaul and other 
place?, that it was by rapine and manifeft facri- 
leges, that he found wherewithal to defray the 
immenfe expences of his extravagant ambi¬ 
tion. 

Caefar was at this time clofely leagued with 
Pompey; but he was foon to be feparated 
from him for a long while, fince at his going 
out of his Confullhip he was to depart for Gaul. 
He dreaded the inconveniences of his abfence. 
Pompey might grow cool with regard to him, 
and lend his ear to the difeourfes of feveral 
People who would not fail to endeavour to de- 
rach him from his friendship •, and might con- 
Cafar ceive a jealouly himfelf, if Csfar became great 
na.-nss _ cn0 ugh to give him umbrage. A marriage ce- 

men ted their union. Cselar marries Julia, his 
pr f . only daughter to Pompey, whom he had by 
P)j: Cxf. Cornelia his firft wife. Julia was promifed to 
* Pc ^. Servilius Cepio. Oefar comforted him by per- 
'^“"‘ fuading Pompey to give him his daughter, 

who was to have been married to Fauftus Sylla. 
Thus Pompey became the fon-in-law of him, 
whom he had often, in the anguifh of his foul, 

called 
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called his (a) Aigifthus ; for Caefar was fuppofed a: R. 691. 
to have corrupted Mucia, as .1 have faid elfe^ Aot * * 59# 
where. After this alliance, Caifar transferred 
to; Pompey an honour which till then had been 
given to Craflus; he caufed him to be acknow¬ 
ledged the chief of the Senate, and that con¬ 
trary to the eftablilhed cuftom, of the perfon’s 
preferving that diftin&ion for the whole year 
to whom it had, been granted on the firft of 
January. Caefar made a fort ofexcufe to Craf- 
fus, by rendering an account to the Senate of 
the motive that determined him to this inno¬ 
vation. ! 

Defirous to procure fupports from all fidesj^ mar “ 
he married himfelf Calphurnia, the daughter 
of Pifo, whom the Triumvirs deftined for th tbimfilf. 
Coniulfhip the year following. This precaution 
feemed fo much the more neceflary to Gefar, 
as, according to the refolutions taken among 
themfdves, Gabinius, the everlafting flatterer 
of Pompey, was to be Conful with Pifo. By 
all thefe marriages the public affairs, the in- 
terefts of the ftate, were openly trafficked for, 
as Cato complained with great ftrength of ar¬ 
gument, but without any fuccefs. 

Neither Pifo nor Gabinius were worthy of Pifo and 
the fupreme dignity, to which they were exalt- G *bimui 
ed by favour. Their conduct in their Conful- 
fhip fufficiently proved it. But before they ob-r//, 0 f 
tained it, they were both accufed, and neitherAA*. h 

of them faved by his innocence. If c*far 

Pifo was returned from the government of andPoL 

a Province, where he had harrafled the iubje&s^- 

Val. Maic. 

1*1 r r 

(a) Pompey alluded to what thus during the abfence rf u K 
the Poets relate of Clytemnef- Agamemnon, 
trds being corrupted by JEgij- 


of 



a 
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ar^« 9*.of the Commonwealth by all kinds of rapine 
5, *and extortion. Clodius, a worthy avenger of 
offended laws, declared himfelf his accufer. 
The procefs was made out, and feveral of the 
Judges feemed to aft with feverity. Pifp 
proftrated himfelf upon the earth, and killed 
their feet to endeavour to move them, and as 
a great fhower of rain fell at that inftanc (a)> 
his face was ail oovered with mud. The judges 

were touched with this humiliation, according 
to Valerius Maximus: but it is more likely, 
that the credit of Csefar contributed much more 
to the ablolution of the man, who either was, 
or going to be his father-in-law. 

CSc. ad Gabinius did not fee himfelf in fo much dan- 

Q-Fr. L g£f becaufe the protection of Pompey Screened • 

2> him from it. After he had been appointed 

Conful, a young man of the family of the 
Cato’s, would have accufed him of canvaffing. 
Bur the Praetors eluded his purfuits, by avoid¬ 
ing to give him audience, and always fending 
him away on divers pretexts. This Cato was 
a ralh young man, who would keep no me*- 
fures. Outragious to fee himfelf thus trifled 
with, he mounted the tribunal of harangues, 
and complained bitterly againft Pompey, treat¬ 
ing him as a private man who played the Dic¬ 
tator. There needed no more to move thofe 
who heard him : he expefted to have perilhed 
by their hands, and it was not without great 
difficulty that he faved his life, by flying a* 
way with all the fpecd that he was able. Cicero 
with good reafon fays, that this faft alone 
fhewed, that there was no longer a Common¬ 
wealth, and that all was loft. 


* The court of juJHce vjas in tbt pub/kFornm, and the tri* 
bunds ir. the cfen air, 

I have 
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I have already laid, that Cicero had retired £ 
into the country about the middle of April. nt ’ ' ,59 ‘ 
He patted feveral weeks there at leifure, but 
not without great agitation of mind. The 
public affairs, his own danger, took up all his 
thoughts, and excited in him very lively mo¬ 
tions of grief and indignation. Not being UifiorkU 
able to remedy the evils of the State, he un -anecdotes 
dertook to paint them in an anecdotal hiftory,"f/ 5 /^j 
wherein he would give a free fcope to nis re-Q^j 
fleftions, and fpare nobody. He executed Ait! II. 6. 

this defign, and the following years furnifhedLtt>. xiv. 
him but with too much matter to enrich it. He ai Att l 7 * 
yet fpoke of it in the laft year of his life, in a 
letter to Atticus, who was the only perfoo he 
intended fhould be permitted to read it. There 
is very good reafon to believe, that this work 
is the fame wherein he gives the expofition of 
his counfels and of his conduct % and which is 
mentioned by Afconius Pedianus and Dio.Afcon. in 
Dio fays, that Cicero kept it a fccret all his life£^& k 
time, and that he gave it fealed up to his fon,£>^ l. 
forbidding him to read, or publifh it before xxxix. 
his death. We have it not, and cannot fuffi*. 
ciently regret the lofs of a piece of hiftory 
from fo good a hand, of which the fubjeft 
was fo curious and fo interefting. 

Cicero’s indignation againft the Triumvi-fl/VW/f- 
ral league was extreme, but the care (Tes o(**'«»*- 
Pompey, and the fear of danger, ^ n dcred|?^^ 
him from fhewing it. He was therefore re- r<J *. 
duced to the neceffity of thofe impotent com¬ 
plaints only, which he conftantly made in all 
his letters to Atticus. He inceffantly repeated, 
that all was overthrown, and that there no 
longer remained any hope of liberty either for* 
private perfgns, or even for the magiftrates 

VQL. XII. H them- 
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A^R^ 6 9 5 . £ hemfelves. He affc&ed to rejoice, that he was 
’ 59 ‘excluded from all fhare in the government, and 
was defirous to comfort himfelf with philofophy. 
He would not have been forry to have had one 
of thofe free embaffies, as the Romans called 
them, by which a Senator was allowed to ab- 
fent himfelf, and go with a title of honour 
wherever he would. He would have made 
his advantage of it, by going into Egypt and 
to Alexandria: But he fcorned to owe any 
thing to the Triumvirate, or to receive any 
favours from them, which might give room to 
the partizans of the ariftocracy, and efpecially 
to Cato, to accufe him of inconftancy and le¬ 
vity. And, neverthelefs, fo much weaknefs 
is to be found in the greateft minds! At this 
very time Metellus Celer dying, as I have faid 
before, and leaving the place of one of the 
Augurs vacant, Cicero not only defired it, but 
confeffed (a) to Atticus, that, that was the way 

by which the Triumvirs could gain him. He 
was fenfible how much this manner of think¬ 
ing was beneath him, and bluflied for it: but 
vanity and ambition had lb ftrong a power over 
his heart, that he was ready to facrifice his glory 
to the vain fplendor of this place. Nothing 
of this took place: he was neither Ambaflador 
nor Augur; but returned to Rome, always a 
friend to Pompey, but always an enemy to 
the opprefiion of which Pompey was the au¬ 
thor. 

When I call him the friend of Pompey, it 
vstmy.ith is without being willing to exclude the lenti- 

tj nients of diftruft, jealoufy, and fometimes of 

* 

\a\ Quo quidem ano ego iflis capi poflum. Vide le- 
viu;em meam. 

choler, 
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choler, which Cicero fucceflively fhewed with A * R * 6 93« 
regard to him. But all this pafled, I know AnC ’ * S9 ‘ 
not how, with a ferious, and even a tender 
attachment to him; I cannot refolve to de¬ 
prive the reader of a pleafure I have taftcd, 
by comparing the different places of the let¬ 
ters to' Atticus, wherein Cicero opens bis heart 
to another felf with regard to Pompey. 

Sometimes he pulls him down, and his va¬ 
nity is flattered by the injury that Pompey does 
to .his own reputation, by the tyrannical con¬ 
duct he maintains. 44 1 beheld, fays he, all 

44 that paffes with indifferent eyes. I even 

44 confefs (a), that the foible which I have for 
“ praife and for glory (for it becomes a gal- 
44 lant man not to be blind to his own faults) 

44 finds its advantage in the opprobrium with 
44 which Pompey is loaded. I had fome 
44 flight uneafinefs to think that a thoufand 
44 years hence his fervices to his country might 
44 be thought greater than mine. He has 
44 done all that is neceffary to rid me of that 
44 fear/* 

In another place he threatens him, and 
doubting with reafon of the aflurances, that 
Pompey had given him, that Clodius flhould 
undertake nothing againft him. “ I (b) would 

H 2 44 give 


[a) Quin eriam quod eft ad fexcentos annos majora 
fnbinane in nebis, Sc non viderentur quam noftra* 

fiKptfa&fyt (bellum eft cnim Hac quidem cura certejam 

fua vitia nolTe) affiritur qua- vacuum eft. 
dam dele&atione. Solebat [b) Si vero, quai de me 
enim mepungere, ne * famp- pa<fta funt, ea non fervantur, 

ficerami merita in patriam in ccelo fum: ut feiat hie 

no tier 

* This is one of the names that Cicero gives Pomtey in his 
letters to Atticus. It was that of a little tyrant vanquijbed 
by Psmpry in Syria* 
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s* cc give any thing, fays he, that the engage- 
9 ‘ “ ments made with me may not be obferved. 
44 Then our conqueror * of Jerufalem, who 
44 lent his miniftry to Clodius to make him 
44 a Plebeian, fhajj be made fenfible of the 
41 ingratitude with which he has repayed the 
44 praifes that I have beftowed upon him in my 
44 orations. Exped in this cafe to fee the 
44 mod dinging recantation.” 

After thefe tranfports of anger, Cicero re¬ 
turned to fentiments of a hearty and fincere 
affedion. Towards the middle of the Con- 
fuUhip of Crefar, the Triumviral league was 
univerfally deteiled. The great men and the 
people revenged themfelves by difeourfes. The 
multitude followed the Triumvirs with bif¬ 
fing ; Gentlemen took them to pieces in their 
entertainments *, and the murmuring was gene¬ 
ral throughout all Italy. Bibulus fee up edids 
or proclamations in Rome in the mod biting 
ftile againd Csefar and Pompey. And fee 
how Csfar explains himfelf in this fituation 
of affairs.— [a, 44 Our friend* who was never 

64 accudomed 


roller Hierofoivmarius tra- 
du&or ad plebem, quam bo- 
cam meis puri£imi6 oratio- 
cibus gratiam leculcrit: qua- 

mm exfpecl* divinam 

S 

0 It was through din Ron 
that Cicero thus Pom- 


pey. \The Romans, and Ctcet 0 
particularly, bad an extreme 
contempt for the few's. 

{a) Ule arnicas nofler, in 
fblens infamis, Temper in 
feade verfetus, circumfluens 
gloria, deformatos corpore, 

6 *ftus 3 JU ffiO> quo fe CQQ* 


Terat nefeit. Progreflum pras- 
cipitem, redditum incon- 
(bntem videt: bonos inimi- 
cos habet, improbos ipfos 
non amicos. Ac vide mol- 
ii:iem animi: non tenur 
hcrymas, quum ilium ante 
oftavum Kal. Textiles vidi 
de edi&is Bibuli eondonan- 
tem. Qui antea folitus eflet 
ja&are ie magmfieeMiffiijif 
illo in loco, fuxmnp cijm 
amore populi, curiftis faven- 
tibus, ut ille turn humilis, 
ut demiflus erat! ut ipTe 
eikm fibi, non Us Tcrium 

QU> 


* 
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“ accuftomed to ignominy, but conftantly fil-A,R^9j! 
« led with praifes, who was all furrounded ‘ ‘ 59 ’ 
“ and beaming with glory, now difpirited, 

“ and even carrying the marks of his humiK- 
“ ation in his outward fohn, knows not what 
“ party to take. To go forward, would be to 
46 throw himfelf down a precipice; to draw 
44 back would be inconftaftcy. Good men are 
“ his enemies, and he is not beloVed by the 
44 bad. See how weak I am; I was not able 
41 to refrain from tears, when I faw him ha- 
44 rangue the people on the 25th of July,, 
u and make his apology againft the placarts of 
4 6 Bibulus. He who formerly appeared with 
44 fplendor on the tribunal of harangues, be- 
u loved by the people even to adoration, ap- 
44 plauded by all, how little and how mean did 
4t he appear at the time 1 am fpeaking of! 

How much pity did he draw to himlelf and 
44 others! O fpeftacle, that could rejoice none. 

<c but Craflus! * For my own parr, I was 

qui aderant difplicebat! 0 pne mulritudine eorum qui 
fpeftaculum uni Craflo ju- legunr, tranfire nequeant; 
cundum ! — Ut Apelles, fi ipli ita acerba, ut tabefcat 
venerem, ut fi Protogenes dolore ; mihi mehercule mo* 

Jalyfum ilium fuum cceno leftn, quod et eum, quem 
oblitum videret, magnum, Temper dilexi, nimis excru- 
credo, acciperetdolorem; lie ciant, & timeo tam vehe- 
ego hunc omnibus a me pic- mens vir, tamque acer in 
turn & politum artis colori- ferro, & tam infuetus con- 
bus, fubito deformatum non tumeliae, ne omni animi 
fine magno dolore vidi. impetu dolori & iracundiae 
Quamquam nemo putabat, pareat. 
propter Clodianum negoti- * Cicero fuppojes, with pro- 
um, me illi amicum efle de- lability enough , that Crajfus , 
here: tamen tantjis fuit a- to whom the glory ofPompey , 
mor, ut exhauriri nulla pof- always gave umbrage, would 
fet injuria. Itaque archilo- feel a malignant joy to fee 
chia in ilium edifta Bibuli him dijhonoured and covered 
populo ita funt jucunda, ut with Jhamt 
eum locum ubi proponuntur, 

H 3 “ pierced 
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a. r. e-5!. cc pierced with grief: and even as Apelles or 
*** ,;9 *“ Protogenes, if they were to fee the chief 

“ mafter-pieces of their pencils covered with 
“ mud, would, I believe, be much afflifted ; 

44 fo I cannot, without a fenfible concern, lee 
“ him whom I have taken pleafure to paint 
44 in all the moft beautiful colours of eloquence, 

“ on a fudden diftionoured and made contemp- 
44 tible. Nobody thinks that after the part he 
^ Cook in the affair of Clodius. I ousht to 
“ be (till his friend : but my love for him is lb 
44 great, that no offence on his fide can tear 
44 me from him. The edicts of Bibulus, which 
44 are truly defamatory libels, give fo much 
“ pleafure to the people, that it is difficult to 
44 pals by the places where they are let up, 
“ the crowd is fo great of thofe, who flop to 
44 read them. Pompey is in defpair, and loft 
tc in grief * and I am mortified, as much be- 
44 caufe they too violently afflict the man I 
44 have always loved, as becaufe I apprehend 
44 that one io high, trained up from his in- 

44 fancy in arms, and fo litrle accuftomed to 

* 

“ affror-, may from his great fpirit give him- 
44 fell up to reientment and revenge.” 

What I have faid, after Cicero, of the pro¬ 
digious hiffirg at Crefar and Pompey, may 
frem very ftrange ; but the liberty, or rather 
licentioufnefs, was carried much farther at the 


Tcc tfV.v^-reprefentation of a tragedy, where one of the 
ttr.tcjtkz aflors pronounced a verfe, with a vifible allu- 
Ttfyic- p, on [0 pompey, the fence of which was, ( a ) 

/Wfv I* I- f or our misfortune that you are become 
erJCa'zrgreat. The People lenfibie of the application, 

a ppl^udcd it, and obliged the player to repeat 

puh.ic •• 

(«) Aoura Milena ta es magnus. 


(a) Xofira Miierii ta es magnus. 


the 
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the fame verfe above a hundred times. The^R^v 
fame fport was renewed feveral times in the 
piece, which feemed to be made on purpofe for 
Pompey. As in the following paffage : There 
(a) will come a time when you Jhall feverely re¬ 
gret that virtue , which has hitherto been your 
glory , and which you have now abandoned. Ge- 
far was no more fpared than the other : and on 
the contrary, young Curio, who had (hewed 
himfelf a declared enemy of the triumviral 
league, received applaufes on all fides. 

This univerfal reviling, which wrought no Ciceros 
charge in the ftate of affairs, caufed Cicero torrfeJiiws 
make forrowful reflections. “ It is 
“ jeCt, not of hope, but of grief, 

“ Acticus, to fee the tongues of ou 
“ liberty, and their arms chained.” And \n man at *~ 
another letter he repeats the fame complaints^* 
with more extent. “ The Republic, fays he, 

<c (r) periflies by a kind of illnefs which is 
“ without example. The prefent government 
“ draws upon it the diflike, the complaints and 
<c the murmurs of all the world. There is no 
“ variety on this fubjeft; every one fpeaks a- 
a loud, all complain openly ; and yet no one 
tc can propofe any remedy to the ills that prefs 
iC us. It is very true that refiftance in all like- 
“ lihood would bring on a general carnage: 

0 

(a) Eamdem virtatem if- funt improbciu, queran- 
tam, veniet tempus, quum tur, doleant, varietalque in 
gravitergemes. re nulla fir, aperteque lo- 

(£) His ex rebus non fpes, quanrur, & jam clare gemanc, 
fed dolor eft major, quum tamen medicina nulla affbra- 
videas civitatis voluntatem tur. Neque enim refifti fine 
folutam, virtutem alligatam. internecione pofle arbitra- 
(r) Nunc quidem novo mur; neevidemus, qui finis 
quodam morbo civitas mori- cedendi, prxter exicium, fu- 
tur, ut, quum oranes ea qua; turus fit. 

H 4 


(b) a fob -T” Z 

lays he to complaints 

• citizens at of the Ro* 


“ but 
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a. r. 69$.« but I do not fee to wh^t oqr qafily yielding* 
’ 59 “ will tend, if not to the lofsof every.thingf^ 
Uegives Neverthelefs he could not take this laft rpe- 

^ thod himfelf. 

bis plead- of the public affairs; affiffed.no more-at any 


. > 

He entirely renounced all care 


1*2 


debates 


pleading, 
him. 


and gave himfelf up entirely, to his 
This refource was very ufeful 


was very uletui to 
By this he gave new hfe to .his former 
credit, procured to himfelf a certain fplendor, 
maintained or reftored the zeal of his friepds, 
and alfo prepared himfelf to fupport the affaults 

of Clodius. But there happened to him ano¬ 
ther affair, in which he was involved with fe- 
veral of the moft illuftrious citizens of Rome.: 
a black intrigue of Carfar, which turned to the 
Jhame of its author, and to the deftruclion of a 
miferable wretch whom he had made a tool of. 

Young Curio, as I have faid, had rendered 
himfelf odious to Caefar, by declaring againft 
the Triumvirate. Caefar refolved to perplex 
him, and feveraj others, by fpiriting up a fe* 
rious accufation againft them, capable of mak? 

He is at- ing a great noife. For this purpofe he made 
n/edjwitb u fe 0 f that Vettius, who had formerly impeach* 

^ ed him himfelf as an accomplice of Catiline# 
cJcgu~ 1 rd Vettius infinuated himfelf into the friendfhip of 
fdbvL'of young Curio, and when he had gained his con* 

a fi fence, he opened to him the defjgn which he 

afcVtate he had t0 u P on P°mpey with his 

Haves, and to kill him. He was in hopes that 
Curio would have come into the propofal, or 
at leaft have kept his fecret: and then his 
fcheme was to have come into the Forum with 
a poinard, and to have brought alfo his Haves 
thither well armed 4 to have-got himfelf ap* 
prehended in that condition, and afterwards tQ 
have accufed Curio. The horror which .this 

young 


Vsrnfi')- 

Cie. ad 
At:. II. 
14, & in 
Vst. 22- 
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young man cxpreffcd at the. defign of affaffinatr a. r. 
ing Pompey, fomewhat difconcerted Vettius. Aat ‘ ' 
Curio acquainted his father with the.difcourfe 
he had had with him •, the father gave Pom* 
pey notice of it, and he brought the affair be> 
fore the Senate. 

Vettius was fent for, and at firft denied, that 
h.e had any concern with Curio. Afterwards 
finding himfelf clofe preffed, he demanded the 
affuranceof his life; and then depofed,. that 
a company of young men of whom Curio’ was 
the chief, and among whom he named Paulus; 
Emilius, Brutus, and fome others, had formed 
a defign to kill Pompey. He ihewed himfelf 
no bad fchemer by bringing Brutus into, the 
party, who looked upon Pompey as his fa- 
ther’s murderer, and who, for that reafon, had 
not for a long time had any commerce with 
him. But he failed with refpeft to Bibulus, 
from whom he pretended to have received a 
dagger. This feemed ridiculous, and with 
good reafon, for fure Vettius might have found 
a dagger without the help of the Conful. And 
what totally confounded the impofture was, 
that on the 13th of May* Bibulus had given 
notice to Pompey, to take care of the fnare* 
that were laid for his life, and Pompey had 
thanked him for it. As to Paulus-Emilius, 
he was Quasftor in Macedonia at the time that 
Vettius charged him with being in the plot to 
kill Pompey. Thus the Senate were eafily 
convinced that the whole was a grofs abafe : 

It was ordered that Vettius Ihould be fent to 
prifon, as guilty of bearing arms, according to 
his own confeilion* and, a decree was added, 
that if any one Ihould take him out of prifon, 
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a. r. 693. the Senate would look upon fuch an undertake 
r ' ' 59 ‘ ing as an attempt againft the Commonwealth. 

It was, without doubt, againft C^far that 
the Senate took this precaution. But that 
Conful valued the authority of the Senate fo 
little, that the next day he produced Vettius 
upon the tribunal of harangues, a.:d thus placed 
that avowed villain in a feat from whence he 
had excluded, in his Praetorlhip, Q^Catulus 
the firft citizen of Rome, and which it was not 
allowed his collegue to approach. Here the 
fcene changed, and Vettius no longer named 
the fame actors. He made no mention of Bru¬ 
tus, which plainly fhewed that he had been 
dictated to in the night, what he was to fay, 
and what he was to be filent in *, and that Ser- 
vilia, the mother of Brutus, whofe union with 
Csefar was of old date, and too well known, 
had drawn her fon out of this ferape. Vettius 
named others, of whom he iiad not given the 
Icaft fufpicion when before the Senate, LucuL 
lus, Q^Domitius, who was one of the moft 
ardent enemies of Caefar. He did not mention 
Cicero by name, but laid that an eloquent man 
of confular dignity, and a neighbour of the 
Confufs, had told him, that there was need of 
a new * Servilius Ahala, or of another Brutus. 
This was not all, when the aflembly was broke 
up, Vatinius, Tribune of the People, a worthy 
minifter of Csfar’s injuftice, called back Vet¬ 
tius, and asked him it he had forgot none of 
the accomplices ? Vettius named Pifo, the fon- 
in-law ot Cicero, and that M. Laterenfis, of 

* Ahala had_ killed Sp . Vo). II. B. 5. An. R 315. 

Miletus, rxha afpired at ar- Brutus, even body knows, 

hitrcTj power. See hereupon d r ove away the 

whom 
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whom I fpoke on account of the oath impofed A *■ * 9 * 

. r r * J J * Ant. C. 59* 

by Csejar on the candidates. 

Thefe were not juridical ads. Vatinius un¬ 
dertook to fet the affair right, by propofing 
to the People to order him to inform againft 
thofe who had been impeached by Vettius; 
that the fame Vettius fhould be admitted to de-- 
pofe againft them at law, and that recom- 
pences Ihould be ordered him, which this mer¬ 
cenary Tribune carried very far. But the im- 
pofture was too ill concerted, to bear the light 
of a judicial enquiry. Cariar himfelf appre-suet.Caef. 
hencjed the confequences of fo fenfelefs aca-20. 
lumny. One morning Vettius was found 
ftrangled in the prifon. This was the wages Vatm ’ 
with which Casfar * paid the fervice that this 
villain had done him. He would have thrown 
the fufpicion of his death upon others; but no 
body was deceived, nnd hiftory charges him 
with this murder, horrible in all its circum- 
ftances. 

Cicero was not much afraid of the accufation 
with which he was menaced : but the blacknefs 
of the intrigue feverely afflidled him. “ I am 
(0) weary of life, faid he to Atticus, in fee¬ 
ing it fo full of mifcries. No body in the 
6t world is more unhappy than myfelf, and no 
body more happy than Catulus, who could 
live with dignity, and die before he was wit- 
<c nefs to fo many evils.” 


a 


u 


u 
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* Cicero makes Vatinius riarum pleniffima —Nihil me 
author of this murder , but inforcunatius,. nil fortunatius 
that <was only a politic cau- eft Catulo, quum fplendort 
tion with regard to C<efar. vitae , turn hoc tempore. 

(a) Prorlus vit# taedet; Cic. II. ad Att. 24. 
ita funt omnia omnium mile- 
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AiK. A term- more outragious wai preparing 
kSLC% ^'gainft him. Clodius Wa^ appointed Tribune' 

of the People, and prepared his batteries at 
length to farisfy his- revenge agairift Him,- who,* 
with too much fincerity, had put his life in 
danger. Cicero had 1 for a long : time fbrefeeh 5 
this term, and it had been very eafy for him* 
to have layed it, if he' would have given him- 
7he dang# fc If U p to the' wills- of the powerful. Csefar 
, e * and Pompey had ; made'great 1 advances- to him, 

threatens n * \ & r , . . 

Cicerr on 2nd ftrove by all manner of \tfays to attach him 


ibt pert o/xo them. He never could confent to it ; but 
^ r f s , ftedfaft in his principles, all that he thought he‘ 
rJzurrf c o°ld permit himfeff to do for his- dwn fafety, 

was not to provoke the Triumvirs’- to wrath by 7 
andC£j ar an open refiftance. It whs'eafy to fee, not- 
^'ard ;r w^hftaiiding all the caution he ufed, that he 
^Ci C er S at did not approve their conduft, and looked up- 
this tw on it as a real tyranny.' The Triumvirs not 
yur.aure. b e ; n g able t0 gain him by Careffesj tried af¬ 
terwards to intimidate him, by making Cldditifi 


go over into the rank of a Plebeian. Cicero 
was fenfible of the ftroke, and covered : himfeIf 


{fill more in his filence on the public affairs, in 
hisreferve, and in his precaution; but he gave 
no tokens of his approving the violent under¬ 
takings which manifeftly tended to the oppref- 
fion of liberty. 

It feemed as if Pompey and Caefar took 
their refolution, at this time, to fend away 
from Rome, a: any rate, a man who muft 
hurt them, and • whom they could not bring 
over to their intereft. Pompey, deeply dif- 
fembliflg* continued to load Cicero with ca- 
reffes. He' allured them that Clodius fhould 


give him no uneafinefs, and boafted that he 

had'not only exacted the word, but the oath of 

the 


c 
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tjhe new Tribune, on ibis occafion. Csefar *_ R -*»?• 
a£ted more frankly. He offered Cicero either ;tt ' 
a free erjnbafly (I have explained above what 
this was among the Romans) or the employ¬ 
ment of Lieutenant-General abort his perfon in 
Gaul. All this gave Cicero much trouble. He 
feared Clpdius, and yet had an extreme re¬ 
pugnance to leave Rome. The promifes of 
Pompey, which flattered his inclination, deter¬ 
mined him to flay, fuppofing either that Go- 
dips wpukl not attack him, or that he Ihould 
be fupported by a more powerful protection. 

Atticus neverthelefs exhorted him to difltruft 
Ppmpey. Cicero continued obftinate to givfc 
credit to him, “ He (a) is deceived by Clo-. 

“ dius, anfwered he to him, but he does not 
“ deceive me. I can very eafily put myfelfCic. ad 
t‘ upon my guard againft fraud, but not to be-£ tt II,l $>' 
M lieve it is out of my power.” 

Ought we really to believe that Pompey de¬ 
ceived him, and that, by the groffeft fallhoods, 
he laid a fnare for him, to engage him to flay m 
the city, and by thofe means to procure hrs 
banilhment? This is what cannot eafily eDter 
into my mind. Pompey told him the truth, 
but he did not tell him all. It was in concert 
with him, that Csfar had made Cicero the of¬ 
fers I have fpoken of. If in effect he had 
received a benefit from their hands, he mutt 
have become dependent upon them, and thatc 
was all they wanted. Ic feems aftonifhing to 
me, that Cicero, with all his undemanding and 
penetration, did not difeover the game that wa? 
playing by Pompey and Caefar, whofc {tri< 3 i 

(al Non ille fallit, fed ut caveam; alteram, ut non 
ipfe fallitur,—Altcrura facie, credarn, faccre non poffum, 

union 
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A^R^6 9 5. un j on h e was f 0 we ]j ac q ua inted with, and that 
59 he did not comprehend what was to be un- 
derftood by all the obliging difeourfes that 
Pompey held with him. 

He thought then only how to fortify himfelf, 
by more and more attaching to him all the 
good citizens that remained in Rome. He 
had merited their affe&ion in his Confulfhip. 
Clodius hindered Bibulus from making an ha¬ 
rangue to the People, and allowed him to 
from bar- fpeak only in taking the cuftomary oath. It is 
anting not to be doubted, but Csefar in this was in 
the People concert w ith the Tribune, and he crowned by 

oLif% kft ftroke all the infults that he had of- 
Csnful/kip* fered his Collegue. Caefar alfo went out of 

his employment, having, according to Cicero, 
confirmed (a) and folidly effablifhed in his Con¬ 
fulfhip that tyranny, of which he had formed 
the defign, and laid the foundation while he 
was iEdile. 


Clodius 

birMri 

Bibulus 


(a) Geftrcm in confubtu confirmafle regnum, de quo 
cog-rar^t. Suer. C\*j\ c. 9. 
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T HE exile and re-eftablirtiment of Ci¬ 
cero. The Ifle of Cyprus reduced to 
a Roman province. Some other fads 
of lefs importance. In the years of Rome 694 
and 695. 


SECT. I. 

Materials wanting to fumifb a detail of the 
fecret intrigues which brought about the exile 
of Cicero. Clodius Jupported by the two Con- 
fuls. Their characters. The Triumvirs fa¬ 
vour Clodius . Clod ins, to prepare the way to 

attack Cicero , propofes laws of different kinds : 
For the free dijlribulion of corn : For the re- 
eftablijhment of fraternities of artifans: For 
leffemng the power cf the Confers : For abo- 
UJhing the laws called JElia and Fufia . Cicero , 
deceived by Clodius , lets all thefe laws pafs 
quietly. Clodius propofes a law which con¬ 
demns to banifhment any one who caufes the 

death 
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death of a citizen without the form of pro- 
cefs. Cicero puts on mourning, Reflexions 
xm this ftrp. Alt the orders of the State in- 
tereft themfdves for Cicero. A law propofed 
by Clodius to affign governments to the Con- 
fuls. The Senate , by public deliberation , put 
on mourning with Cicero. Clodias arms all 
the mob of Rome, The rage of GMnius-. An 
ordinance of the Confuls, which enjoins the 
Senators to quit their mourning. Pifo de¬ 
clares plainly to Cicero , that he does not pre¬ 
tend to defend him. Porrtpey abandons him . 
An affembly of the People, in which the Con* 
fuls explain tbemfehes in a manner difadvan¬ 
tageous to the caufe of Cicero. The double 
danger of Cicero , from Clodius , and from the 
Confuls and Qefar. Hortenfius and Cato ad- 
vife Cicero to retire. He leaves Rome. Cice¬ 
ro's dream . A law brought againft Cicero by 
name. Obfervations on that law. It pajfes , 
and, at the fame time , that concerning the de¬ 
partments of the Confuls. Cicero's goods fold , 
and his koufcs pillaged by the Confuls. Clodius 
feizes on the land belonging to Cicero s houfe , 
and confecrates a part of it to the goddefs Li¬ 
berty. Cicero, repulfed by the Pr<etor of Si - 
cily, goes into Greece , and arrives at Dyrra - 
chium. Phncius gives him an azylum at 
Thejfalomca , The excejftve grief of Cicero. 
His complaints againft his friends. Ajujlifi - 
cation of their conduit, Cicero's apology for 
the excefs of bis grief . The reflection of Plu¬ 
tarch on Cicero's weaknefs. Cato and Cdfar 
depart , cm for the Ifland of Cyprus , and the 
other for Gaul. The claims pretended by the 
Romans to Egypt and the ifland of Cyprus. Clo¬ 
ut u: offended by Pto-om} King of Cyprus . The 
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tee; 0/ Clodius to reduce this ijland to a Ro¬ 
man province. The King of Cyprus has not 
the courage to throw his treafures into the fea . 
He puts an end to his life by poifon. The great 
exaftnefs of Cato in gathering together the 
riches of this King . The precautions he took 
in tranfporting them . His books of accounts 
loft. His return to Rome. Clodius cavils 
with him to no purpofe . The JEdileJhip of 
Scaur us. The incredible pomp of the games he 
gave to the People .. The games given by 
Curio , 
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A. Gabinius. 
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Ant.C, 5?* 


I T was under the Confulfliip of Pifo and Ga -Materials 
binius that Cicero was banilhed. If we had™*#^ to 
the letters wrote by him to Atticus, in the^jT? 
time we are going to fpeak of, as we have t befecret 
thofe which immediately preceded it, we lhould intrigm 
be fully informed of all the intrigues and ail 
the artifices that were made ufe of to deftroy a ^f t ^ 
him. But Cicero, as foon as he found th e exile of 
danger grew ferious, had preffed Atticus to Cicero, 

come fpeedily to him. “ If you love me* 

“ faid he to him, as certainly you do love 
“ me, give me a proof of it by coming hi' 

“ ther (a) with all the fpeed you are ^ble. If 
u you fleep, awake *, if you are awake/\\valk * 

“ if you are walking, run; if you run, -.that 
“ is not enough, fly. You cannot think 


(a) Si me am* tantum, dibile non eft, quantum ego 

quantum profeflo araas, fi in confiliis & prudentia tua, 

dormis*, expergifeere; fi quodque maximum eft, quan- 

ibs, ingrederej fi ingrederis, turn in amore Sc fide ponam. 

curre; fi curws, advola, Cre- Cic. ad An, II, 23. 

V 0i. XII. I “ how 
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a. r. 694. u how much I depend upon your advice, up- 
‘on your prudence, and what is the chief of 
“ all, upon your friendlhip for me/’ Atticus, 
like a true friend, did not fail of complying 
with an inftance lo preffing: therefore Cicero 
no longer had any occafion to write to him, 
till he was obliged himfelf to leave Rome: and 
for the facts that we are to relate, we have 
fcarce any affiftance but from his orations, in 
which we are not to fuppofe, that he fpoke 
with the fame opennefs as in his letters to an 
intimate friend. They are neverthelefs more 
ufeful, and furnilh us with more lights than 
the Greek hiltorians, who do not enter into 
that detail one could wifh for, nor write with 
that exaftnefc, that it is poffible to have a per¬ 
fect confidence in them. 


Confuls. 


Ckd:us Clodius found himfelf in the mod favoura- 

juppsrud ble firuation to opprefs Cicero. He had both 

Conr-l Confuls on his fide ; and this year falfified 
^ ' the obfen T ation of Catulus, who laid, that the 
Commonwealth had rarely one wicked Conful; 
and, if rhe time of Cinna’s tyranny was ex¬ 
cepted, it never had happened that they were 
both wicked at once. Catulus encouraged Ci¬ 
cero by this obfervation, in promifing him, 
that he would always find one of the Confuls, 
at lead, ready to defend him. 

TheirCka- It is true, if one of the Confuls had any 
™r in - n fentiments worthy his place, he could not have 

fed in Sen fijpporring Cicero’s caufe, which was 

de Hit. that of the Confular power and of the Senate; 
Refp. prof or the pretence that they made ufe of to at- 
Domo. p :o £dC k hj m was the death of Lentulus and his 

v,«e ^ T ; H . 

accomplices. Now Cicero had done nothing 
Li. againft thefe villains but as Conful, and by vir- 
pi -. Cc. cue 0 f a Senatusconfultum. And all the orders 

DlO L. r 

or 


* 

fentiments worthy his place, he could not have 
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of the State, declaring loudly for Cicero, in the^ n 
danger he was, if there had been a Conibl at 
their head, Clodius could never have fuc. ceded 
in his unjuft and criminal undertaking. But 
although I do not pretend fully to adopt the 
invedtives of Cicero agiinft Pjfo and Gabinius, 
in which it cannot be denied but paflion 
tranfported him too far \ the facts fpeak, and 
it is certain, that in the fupreme magiftracy of 
Rome, there had rarely been leen a couple fo 
mifehievous and devoted to iniquity. 

Gabinius, the old friend of Catiline, was a 
profefled debauchee; one cf thofe men who 
had loft all fliame and triumphed in vice j a 
vile flatterer of Pompey, to whofe enormous 
credit he was wholly indebted for his ele¬ 
vation. 

Pifo bore a name, which feemed to be con- 

fecrated to virtue, and he afFedted the outward 
{hew of it, an air of feverity, manners ferious 
and melancholly, which feemed too auftere ; a 
great remotenefs from luxury, and a tafte of 
fimplicity in his equipage, in his cloaths, and 
efpecially in his perfon. By this he had not 
only impofed on the public, but on Cicero 
himfelf, who had the more eafily hoped to 
have found a friend in him, as his fon-in-law 
was of the fame family, and bore the fame 
name with this Conful. But Pifo was nothing 
lefs than what he feemed to be. He was a 
real epicurean, not only in fpeculation but in 
pradtice. Cicero reproached him with man¬ 
ners altogether corrupted. It is not upon this 
that I infill; but principally obferve, that Pifo 
praifed and followed thofe maxims of Epicu¬ 
rus, which tend to the deftrudtion of all foci- 

ety: That a wife man thinks only of himfelf, 

I 2 and 
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•and what regards his own intereft: That a fen- 
Tible one ought not to fatigue himfelf with the 
cares and embarraAments of public affairs: 
That nothing is more excellent than a life of 
idienefs, and made up of pleafures. And that, 
on the contrary, it was madnefs, and a kind of 
fanaticifm to think, that we ought to refpeft 
the laws of honour, procure the public good, 
confult one’s duty, in the condud of life, 
more than one’s profit; and laftly, to expofe 
one’s felf to dangers, to wounds, and even to 
death, for the good of one’s country. Pifo, 
fpoiled by thefe principles fo pernicious, 
efpecially in a fovereign magi ft: rate, and Gabi¬ 
nius led to the fame end by mere inftind, 
and the corruption of a bad heart, eafily united 
with Clodius, and for the fake of good govern¬ 
ments in the provinces, which were promifed 
them by this Tribune, they both fhewed them- 
felves ready to fecond his outrages. 

. The Triumvirate gave the finifhing ftroke 
to render the enterprizes of Clodius infallible ; 
if not in acting with him, at leait in keeping 
themfelves as a good body of referve. Craffus 
had always hated Cicero, and he did the like by 
him. Geiar was piqued a,t his obltinacy in re- 
fufing all his offers, and efpecially as he did not 
doubt but the defenders of the Ariftocracy, at 
the firli ruy of liberty, would ufe their utmoft 
efforts to overthrow all the work of his Conful- 
fiiip, he was willing to take from them two 
men, who might be looked upon as the pillars 
of that party, Cicero and Cato. It was for this 
realon, that Clodius gave Cato, as I fhall ftiew 
hereafter, an employment that obliged him to 
leave Italy. As to Cicero, Geiar was difpofed to 
favour him, if he could have made him refolve 

to 
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to quit Rome : upon his refufal, he gave him-f R - 6 *f- 

nr , r , n \r ° j Ant.C. 58. 

felf up to the revenge that Clodius prepared. 

And had this work fo much at heart, that being 
gone out of the city, in quality of Proconful, 
and not having the liberty to re-enter it, he 
kept himfelf in the fuburbs, to take meafures 
as things might fall out, and having his troops 
ready in cafe there fhould beoccafion for them. 

Pompey could not feparate himfelf from Craf- 
fus and Casfar. He neverthelefs obferved a 
little more decorum. But if he did not pofi- 
tively contribute to opprefs Cicero, at leaft it 
is certain that he abandoned him. 

Notwithftanding fo many united forces, the chdius, to 
caufe of Cicero was fo good, and all honcft /"/*" t!}e 
men taking his part, the Senate and the order™'-.*/* 
of Knights, forming io powerful a party for r 0 iProp 9 f es 
him, his enemies were forced to ufe great pre -different 
caution before they dared venture to attack 
him. On the 3d day of January, Clodius 
gan to prepare his batteries, and to propofe dif-ibid* Af¬ 
ferent Jaws, either to gain the favour of all forts con. 
of People, or to remove the obftacles by which 
it might be undertaken to flop him. 

One of thefe laws had regard to the diftri- 
bution of corn, which was to be allowed to 
Citizens at a very low price. C. Gracchus, For the 
the author of this Largefs, was willing that£ r " ^ r !~ 
corn fhould be given at half an As, and the c ^ n 
third part of an As, which is about fix-pence 
of our money, the bufliel. Sq low a price was 
certainly no charge even to the pooreft. The 
law of Clodius quite freed the citizens, and or¬ 
dered that the diftribution of com fhould be 
perfectly gratuitous. This was a confiderablecic. p* 
matter to the Commonwealth, if it is true, asSext.n.55* 

Cicero fays, that by this retrenchment, (lie 

I 3 found 
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herfelf impoveriftied of almoft one fifth 
part of her revenues. 

F:rn-if.a- A fecond law re-eflablifhed or inftituted a 

L'i-cirr 

- O 

fra'crr.i- 

ti'j c 


ar- 




Plin. 


fort of fraternities of Artifans. The cuftom had 
been ancient in Rome, fince mention is made 
of it in the laws of the XII tables, and we 
T. L II. find one of Merchants eftablifhed a few years 

after the expulfion of the Tarquins*, and even 
the inftitution by going back to the reign of 
^ Numa. Neverthelefs thefe fraternities com- 
pofcd of mean People, who affembled toge¬ 
ther, kept holidays, and aftifted at games, ap¬ 
peared to the Senate fo dangerous in their con¬ 
sequences to the public tranquility, that after 
having lubfifted tor many ages, they had been 
all fupprefled within about nine years. Clodius 
was not farisned with reviving the antient fra¬ 
ternities ; but he ''reared new ones, which he 
formed out of the viieft of the mob. 


Thefe 

were troops always ready at his command, and 
capable ot executing under him the greateft 

i • J i v. »i C ^ . 

His third law enervated and almoft deftroyed 
ri . the autnority of the Cenforfliip, and thereby 
UfCe^n .became extremely agreeable to a very great 

number of citizens, and elpecially of Senators, 


F:r 

ir.g the 
tower 


v; h r 


irresujar cundubl had given them reafon 


to Icar a levere magiftracy, who threatened to 
reouce tnem to their duty, or difgrace them if 
they faded in it. Clodius delivered them from 
this f;ar, by ordering that the cenfors fhould 
not degrade a Senator, nor take notice of a 
citizen, who was not firft accufed in form be- 


lore 


them ; whereas before, the cenlors, when 
they were agreed, might, by their office, de¬ 
grade Mole whofe manners feemed reprehenfi- 

ble 
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ble to them, without waiting to be urged to it A - R _ 6 94- 
by the miniftry of an accufer. Ant ‘ ’ 5 ' 

By thefe laws Clodius made himfelf friends Forabo- 
and partizans *, but he knew that among his 
collegues and in the college of Praetors, there Jgj^and 
were men whom he could not hope to gain : f Uj r ia . 
he feared many obftacles from them, and par¬ 
ticularly from what was drawn from the Aufpi- 
ces. It is known what the fuperftition of the 
Romans was with refpeft to prefages, and ef- 
pecially to thofe figns which they imagined 
came from Heaven. This was the 1110ft power¬ 
ful refource of the Senators policy, to prevent 
the feditious enttrprizes of thofe who fought to 
flatter the People. Thus the laws TEha and 
Fufia, which pofitively declared all void, that 
fliould be done in contempt of the Aufpices, 
are called, by Cicero, in a thoufand places, the 
ftrongeft ramparts of the peace and tranquility 
of the State. A magiftrate who took upon 
him to confult the Aufpices, if he fignified it 
to his collegue, or to a Tribune of the People, 
who had lent them out to give their fuffrages, 
all was ftopped in a moment, and it was not 
allowed to proceed any farther that day. Bibu- 
lus had often employed this method, with re¬ 
gard to Casfar, who carrying every thing with 
a high hand, defpifed the iignifications of his 
collegue, and puihed on his purpofes to the 
end. Clodius was willing at once to get rid of 
this check, by having it decreed by the Peo¬ 
ple, that it fliould not be allowed for any ma¬ 
giftrate to confult the Aufpices while the Tri¬ 
bune fliould be employed in debate. This 
fame law of Clodius alfo abolifhed the diftinc- 
tion of days, on which the afiemblies of the 
People fliould, or fliould not be h$ld, a dif- 

I 4 tineftiun 
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a. R. s^-tififtion made ufe of from all antiquity to bri- 
AzL ' C, ^‘d\t popular licencioufnefs. Clodius ordained, 

on the contrary, that all the days marked in the 
kalendar as days of audience of the Prsetor, 
fhould be equally free to propofe laws and to 
debate upon them. 

C:crro i ce- There needed not all the penetration of 

Cicero, to comprehend that thefe laws were 
--f machines directed againft him, and which pre- 
iaicipfs pared the way for the affaults that were pro- 
quittly pofed to b? given to him. Therefore Cicero 

relolved at nrft to aft with vigour to hinder 
their patting. The greateft part of the Tri¬ 
bunes meant him well; but efpecially Q. Mum¬ 
mius * Qpadratus, the moft faithful and the 

moft couragious friend that Cicero had among 
the magiftrates of this year, relolved to oppofe 
the laws of Clodius in form. This la ft had re- 


courfe to burning. He pretended that he had 
no ill defign againft Cicero. He changed his 
ftyle with regard to him : ufed no more me¬ 
naces, no more inveftives ; but threw upon 
Terentia the caufe of their enmity : at length 
he folemnly promifed to undertake nothing a- 
gain ft Cicero, if he would bring no obftacle to 
his laws. I cannot conceive, nor explain the 
facility with which Cicero and above all, At- 
ticus came into fo grofs a fnare. The faft is, 
that Cicero, by the advice of his friend, con- 
fented to remain quiet; Mummius made no 
oppofition, and the laws palled. 

CUL’ut Clodius then took off the mask, and pro- 

fr:p a a 
law which 


pefed a new law, which pronounced the pain 


condemns 


* Tm hef edit lens of Ci¬ 
cero vary in this name. I 
f.r.i him called firm times 


Mummius, fimdimes Nin- 
kius. Of the two, I have 
chofe the name the mofi known. 
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of baniftiment againft any one who fhould caufe, 

or had already caufed, the death of a citizen tobanijb- 
without the form of procefs; and that this law*™/ anp 
might meet with the lefs difficulty, he joined m 

% * ii* i i m • » cQufts the 

to it, or perhaps preceded it by a prohibition ^tboF 

— - « • • • ^ • J 




to the Tribunes to ufe the right of oppofition * « 7 »s 
to it. This reftrfftion given to the right o {wtlcut 
the Tribunes was not without example, for C. ^ 
Gracchus had made ufe of it in a cafe favour¬ 
able to the Senate, by decreeing to that affem- 
bly the fovereign decifion of the Confuls jurif- 
didtion without the Tribunes being allowed to 
offer any obftacle to it. 

Cicero was not named in the law of Clodius. Cum puts 


Neverthelefs, as loon as it was propofed he on murHm 

put on mourning, and began to fupplicate the^/^' 
People in the fame manner as it he had been timjlep. 
accufed by name. He reproached himfelf af- Cic - 
terwards for taking this ftep as a fault ; and^ tc * 1 * 
pretended, that he ought to have looked upon 5 
that law as nothing, or to have commended it. 

I confefs I cannot conceive without difficulty 
how he could commend a law which was tbe 
foundation of the criminal bufinefs that was 
ftirred up againft him, at lead that he did not 
maintain, that a citizen condemned to death by 
the Senate on account of a confpiracy againft 
the Commonwealth, was judged in form, al¬ 
though it was contrary to the common law; 
for by that the People alone aflembled in their 
comitia by centuries, could judge of the crime 
of high-treafon. 

Dio fhews this affair with another face ; and 
fuppofing, which was true, the death of Len- 
tulus was pointed at by the terms of the law, 
he obferves that this law attacked the Senate in 
a body, who, on account of Catiline’s confpi¬ 
racy, 
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jr'racy, had given an unlimited power to the 
Confuls, and who paffcd the decree, by virtue 
of which Lentulus and his accomplices were 
ftrangled in prifon. According to this idea, 
the fault of Cicero was making that his own 
caufe, which was the caufe of the Senate. 

In truth, all this to me does not feem to 
touch the point in queftion. The reflection of 
Cicero is that of a man who was deje&ed and 
overwhelmed by misfortunes, and who confe- 
quenrly blames all that’s pafled, becaufe fuccels 
did not attend it. The obfervation of Dio 
would be right, if Cicero, in making the ap¬ 
plication of the law, had cooled the zeal of 
the Senate with regard to him : but that body 
having efpoufed his quarrel with all the force 
imaginable, I afk here what wrong Cicero did 
himieif. One only way was left open to him to 
prevent the ill with which he was threatened, 
and that was to have gained the favour of the 
Triumvirs, by accepting of the Lieutenant- 
Generalfhip that Cad’ar had offered him. Hav¬ 
ing once refufed that, it was impoflible for 
him to avoid haniihment. 

Cicero, on the other hand, had all die help, 
: : mi all the Ibpport lie could hope for. When 
C he put on mourning, almoft all the Knights did 
> the fame ; and twenty thou land young men, 
the flower of the Roman Nobility, having the 
fun of Cralfus at their head, accompanied Ci¬ 
cero every where, luiliciting the People in his 
favour. This young Craffus had a great deal 
of merit, and the love of virtue and of letters 
ir.fuired him with a warm affeftion for Cicero. 
All the different orders of the Commonwealth ; 
all the towns of Italy teftified their uneafinefs 
and their alarms upon the dangers of this one 

man. 
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man. The Senate efpecially interefted them- J* 
felves brifkly in a caufe which was their own *, ° * 

they fled to the Confuls, follicited them, and 
charged them to take upon them the defence 
of Cicero, as they were obliged to, by the duty 

of their place. 

But what hope could there be, that Confute 
fold to the Tribune would refolve to act in 
any thing againft him ? At the fame time that^&w 
Clodius had propofed his law to deflroy Cice-^^^' 
ro, he had-propofed another for affigning to ajftgngl- 
the Confute large and important governments vemments 
to Pifo, that of Macedonia ; to Gabinius, that to the Con- 
of Cilicia. Thus the plot was not only mani*^* 
fefted, but the wages paid, that thefe unwor¬ 
thy Magiftrates had bargained for, to deliver 
his viftim to the Tribune. 

Neverthelefs, Gabinius coming into the Se-J^ 5 ^'* 
nate (for Pifo, on account of an indifpofnion yMbnati- 
either real or feigned, was not there) all the*//, put on 
alfembly, with tears in their eyes, conjured th t murnin i 
Conful prefent to undertake fo juft a caufe * to Clce ' 
enter into deliberation on the affair of Cicero *, 
and propofed, according to the general content 
of all the Senators, that they fhould put on 
mourning with him. The Knights alfo fenc 
a deputation to Gabinius, tending to the fame 
purpofe, at the head of which were the two 
illuftrious Confulars, Hortenfius and Curio. 

The Conful repulfed with difdain the intreaties 
of fo many great perfonages, who threw them- 
felves at his feet. The Tribune Mummius 

then, according to the duty of his office, en¬ 
tered into debate upon what the Conful had re¬ 
futed to propole *, and a decree was made, de¬ 
claring that all the Senators fhould put on 

mourning, 


ft 
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a. r. 6 g±. mourning, as in the time of a public cah- 

Aw.C. 5S. • ~ r 

3 mitv. 

Cicero had reafon to think himfelf honoured 
by fuch a deliberation, (a) “ Oday, cried he, 
“ fatal to the Senate, and to all good men. 
“ Fatal to the Commonwealth: but, at the 
“ fame time, glorious for me to all pofterity, 
“ that fuch men fhould grieve for me the mo- 
“ ment my misfortunes were made known! 
“ What man was ever fo honoured ? All good 
“ men of their own accord, all the Senators 
“ by public deliberation put on mourning, in 
“ favour of one citizen *, and that with the 
u only view of {hewing their grief, and not, 
“ according to cuftom, to make their prayers 
tc more moving. For who could they pray 
ct to, fince all are in tears; and it is a mark 
c< fufficient to fhew a man to be a bad citizen. 


“ not to have put on mourning ?” 

Ch£vs Clodius was in a rage, to fee the endeavours 
arms all that were ufcd to fnatch out of his hands the 

man t ^ iat wou ‘^ have profcribed. He had 

Pro Sext. before taken the precaution to encompafs him- 
a. 54. lelf about with armed men, and had enlifted 

all the mob of Rome, and the dregs of the 
flaves, under the pretext of the fraternities 
that came to be renewed by his law. He had 


{a) O diem ilium, judices, 
funeftum Senatui bonifque 
omnibus, Reipublicae iu&u- 
ofum, mihi ad domefticura 
in^rorem gravem, ad pofte- 
riutis memoriam gloriotum I 
Quid enim quifquam potefl 
ex omni meraoria fumere 
illuftrius, quam pro uno ci- 
ve & bonos omnes privato 
confenfu, k univerfum Se- 


natum publico confilio mu- 
rafle veftem ! Quse quidem 
turn mutadonon deprecatio¬ 
ns causa eft facta, led luftus. 
Quern enim deprecarentur, 
quum omnes efient, fordi- 
dati, quumque hoc fads ef- 
fet figni, efle improbum, 
qui mu rata vefte non cffei ? 
Cic. fro Sext. n. 27. 


already 
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alrtady made ufe of this guard, fo worthy of^ nt R c 69 *' 
him, to infulc Cicero, to cover him with mud, n ' ' 5 ' 
and do him a thoufand injuries, whilft this re- 
fpe&able fuppliant went through the Forum 
and the City, imploring the protection of the 
citizens. He had filled the temple of Caftor 
with arms and with armed men, and by taking 
away the (lairs, he had made it, as it were, a 
citadel, that commanded the Forum, and made 
him abfolute mailer of all that paffed in it. 

Then, having about him one part of his 
guards, and the other in the Temple, which 
ferved him for a fortrefs, he cited the Depu¬ 
ties of the order of the Knights, who had 
prefented themfelves to the Conful, to appear 
before the People, and in Head of fuffering 
them to lay open their reafons, he delivered 
them up to the outrages, and blows of that 
vile heap of people that he had gathered about 
him. Hortenfius expected to have been killed Pro Mil. 
by thefe madmen. Another Senator, named"- 3 > 
Vibienus, was fo ill ufed by them, that he di¬ 
ed in a iliort time after. 

Gabinius no longer kept any meafures. He Thi fun of 
went in a pafiion out of the aifembly of the 
Senate, of which I have been fpeaking, and 
having convoked that of the People, he fpoke 
to them, fays Cicero, in fuch a manner, as Poll re* 
Catiline durft not when he was conqueror. He i( * &<»• 
faid, “ he pitied the error of thole wh.OpjJjf^ 

“ thought that the Senate was (lill any thing n . 

“ in the Commonwealth. As to what regard- 
“ ed the Roman Knights, he was going to 
“ make them fuffer for the fupport they had 
“ lent Cicero in his Coniulfhip. That the 
“ time was come, when thofe who were then 
“ afraid (he meant the Conspirators) fhruld 



I 
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a. R . revenge themfelves on their enemies.” Such 
' ' 'language was certainly very furprizing in the 
mouth of a Conful, and (hewed that Gabinius 
did not even eo about to difguife his criminal 
defigns under any favourable colours. His 
aftions were conformable to his language; 
and he immediately upon the fpot, in an un¬ 
exampled and unheard-of manner, banifhed 
two hundred miles from Rome, an illuftrious 
Roman Knight, named L. Lamia, who had 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his zeal in the caufe 
of Cicero. 

An ;rdi- A little while after an ordinance of the Con- 
nanctoftbe fuls appeared, which enjoined the Senators to 
Cor.-uh, q U j c t fieir mourning, and take again the habit 

of their condition. Tyrannical ordinance! 
to which [a) fuffered the caufe of their grief to 
pit f u bfift, and forbad the marks of it; and which 
mMKKg* wou \r\ ftop tears by threats, and not by offer¬ 
ing* motives of confolation. 

L) 

Pilo plainly (hewed by this ftep, that he 
had a good underftanding with Gabinius. He 

fluids to 

“I*?™' z mac ^ e him, accompanied by his fon- 

frettnd to in-law C. Pifo. “ Gabinius, faid the Conful 
Mfrr.d_him.11 to Cicero, is drove to extremes, he cannot 
Jn Pit. u p u pp 0rc himfelf but by the government of 

*« a province. The Senate will not give him 
“ one ; he expe&s it from the Tribune. For 
“ my part, I have refpect for my Collegue, 
“ as you had for yours in your Confulfhip. 
« Do not look for any fupport from the Con- 
“ fuls. Every one here is for himfelf.” 


Pifo di 

dura 


fairly declared it to Cicero, about this time, in 


n- 12. 


(a] Qcii hoc fecit all.i in 
Scythia i»rannu£, ut eosquos 
ludu sincere:, luSere non 

fac:e; f Macro: em relir.cds, 


mceroris aufers infignia. Eri- 
pis lacrymas non confolando, 
fed minando, Cic. in Pi/. 
71. 18. 


There 
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There remained Pompey, in whom Cicero £^694. 
had always had much confidence, and who p cm p ey \[ 
might really have faved him, if he had had as banjos 
much good will as power. But Clodius fa id him ' 
aloud, and repeated it in all his harangues, that 
the three molt powerful citizens, Gefar, Craf- 
fus, and Pompey, were in agreement with 
him, and refolved to fupport him. Pompey 
laid nothing ; but by fo exprefTive a filcnce in 
fuch circumftances, fnfficiently authorized what 
had been faid by the Tribune. The enemies of 
Cicero being willing to furnifti Pompey with a 
pretext to eitrange himfelf from his friendfhip, 
contrived ambulhes, and defigned attempts up¬ 
on his life, and loaded with thefe fufpicions a 
man of a character as far from fuch black de- 
figns, as he was incapable of thinking of them 
at a time when his own dangers and his own 
fears employed him but too much. Never- 
thelefs Pompey, either to add credit to thefe 
reports, or to avoid folicitations, or through 
fhame, had quitted Rome, and kept himfelf in 
the country in a houie that he had near Alba. 

Cicero could not refolve with himfelf to 
renounce the hopes he had in the fuccour of 
Pompey, without making the laft trial of it. 

He lent his fon-in-law, he went himfelf to 
Alba. Plutarch allures us, that Pompey b!ufil¬ 
ing to fee the man whom he had not blufhed to 
betray, no fooner was told that Cicero was 
coming into his houfe at one door but he pri¬ 
vately ftole cut at another ; and this behaviour 
fufficiently convinces us of the juftnefs of the 
chara&er that Sallufl; gives of him ; that (a) he 

[a) Oris probi, animo inrerccundo. Sail ap Siuttn. de 
Cramtnat. c . ly 


had 
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In Pif. 
77 * /8. 
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4* had more modefty in his countenance than in 
‘his heart. It is however certain, that Cicero 
got to the fight or him, if not precifely at this 
time, at fome other. He even threw himfelf 
at his feet, and Pompey had the cruelty not to 
raife him up •, but told him, that he could do 
nothing contrary to the will of C^far. 

Four of the chiefs of the Senate, L. Len- 
tulus, a&ually Prsetor, Fabius Sanga, and 
two Confulars, L. Torquatus, and M. Lucul- 
lus, brother of the conqueror of Mithridates, 
were willing to make one more effort. Pom¬ 
pey, in treating with them, made ufe of all 
his diffimulation, and fhewed himfelf, accord¬ 
ing to his cuftom, willing to fave appearances, 
although he counted the reality of his duty as 
nothing, He fent them back to the Confuls, 
telling them, “ that it belonged to the Sove- 
“ reign Magiftrates to undertake the caufe of 
“ the Commonwealth, ami propofe the affair 
“ to the Senate. That for himfelf, without 
“ public deliberation, he would not combat 
“ with a Tribune that was armed. That as 
“ foon as he found himfelf authorized by a 
“ Senatusconfultum he would take up arms/* 
This was a manifeft collufion, for Pompey 
was not ignorant of the fcntiments of the Con¬ 
fuls. Gibinius anfwered the four Senators in 
a very rough and difobliging manner. Pifo 
chofe a more moderate ftyle, but which meant 
the fame thing at bottom. He laid, u that 
“ he did not pique himfelf upon having fo 
“ much courage as Cicero, and * Torquatus, 

* Under the ConfuIJr.p of tilir.e , of which 1 have fpih 
Torquatus then had been cm in its place, 
of the frf :w[piracies of Ca- 

“ who 


% 

9 
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<1 


(C 


44 who fpoke to him, had in their Confulfhips. A - R * 6 94- 

r . J r « r r Ant. C. 58, 

46 That there was no need or having recourle 
44 to arms, nor of fighting. That Cicero 
might fave his country a fecond time by re- 
14 tiring. That if he went about to refill, the 
(laughter once began would find no bounds. 

44 Thar, in a word, neither himfeif, nor Cae- 
far his fon-in-law, nor Gabinius his Collegue, 

4C would abandon the Tribune.” 

This declaration was plain and pofitive, but 
it was made in private. Soon after both the 
Confuls and CaTar had an occafion to ex¬ 
plain themfelves publicly : For Clodius, to 
(hew his friends and his adverfaries, at the 
fame time, how powerfully he was fupported, 
direfted an aflembly of the People to be heldy& fly¬ 
out of the city, that Cadar might aflift at it. °f th * 
There he produced the Confuls, who both dif- 
approved of the punifliment of Lentulus,/^c^>// 
which Pifo even dared to tax with cruelty, and Cafar 

C*far, with that air of moderation and benig-^ 7 ^ 
mty which he always preierved, neverthelefs,;/* 

without ever quitting his purpofes, faid, 44 thatwrdfM 
44 what he thought with refpeft to Lentu!us r ^* /tf £ ww 
44 and others involved in the fame caule, was *° au fl 0 f 
44 well enough known. That if he had been ciuro. 

44 minded they had not been put to death. 

That neverthelefs he was not of opinion 
that any enquiry fhould be made into what 
was pafied, and that it would be better to 
bury all in oblivion.” 

Cicero had now only two ways to take, ei -Vn dou'U 

His forces were not ^^ ^ 
inconfiderable. All that was virtuous in the j- rom qi 0 . 
city, every citizen that preferved any refpedt dius, and 
for the good of the Commonwealth, for th tf rom *f> e 
laws and for liberty, were ready , to take 
Vol. XII. K arms 


cc 


cc 


u 


a 


ther to retire or to fight. 


r 

ar. 
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a. R. 694.arms in his favour. And it is not to be doubt- 
Aat ‘ C ' sg ‘ed, but that, feeing himfelf fo well fupported, 

he would have determined to have made a 
couragious refiftance, if it had not been for 
that vile mob, that was under the command 
of Clodius, compofed of rogues taken out of 
dungeons, (laves, and the miferable remains of 
Catiline’s troops. He knew alfo, that one 
battle, although he fhould have the fuperiority, 
would not be decifive. Clodius had faid in 
Cic. pro foil affembly : That Cicero muft perijh at once , 
Sent. n. Dr ^ [ W j ce a conqueror . This faying had no : 

thing dark in it, but meant if the Tribune was 
killed in the battle, the Confuls and Csefar, 
whofe Legions were not far off, would revenge 
his death. This fecond danger greater with- 

u u 

out any comparifon than the firft, and of which 
the consequences might be fatal, not only to 
Cicero, but to the whole Commonwealth, de- 
ferved the drifted attention. 

Hsrtinjius The friends of Cicero were divided in their 
and Cato opinions. M. Lucullus (a) would have had 

«r** ^ orce °PP 0 ^^ t0 f° rce i whatever might be the 
: i re ' event. Hortenfius and Cato, who was not 

vet departed for the ifle of Cyprus, whither 
Clodius had lent him, were afraid, if once 
(words were drawn in this quarrel, that it 
might become a general civil war. They re- 
pretented to Cicero, that his abfence could not 
be for a iong continuance i that Clodius, by 


* Plutarch names Lucullus For this reajon 1 have aferib - 

f.mply without his prenomen. ed what Plutarch Jays to his 

But the great Lucullus who brother , M. Lucullus, .who 

died mad a Jbcrt time after , inter eft id himfelf in favour of 

was then very likely in fo Cicero with Pomfey arid the 

weak a condition that be was Ctnfuls. 

incapable of public affairs* 


A 


his 
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his fury, would fooo tire his own friends; A - R * 
and that the whole Commonwealth, with one ’ • 
confent, would call for their Deliverer home 
again. This refolution was the moft reafona- 
ble, and the moft generous for him to take: 

And it was not without reafon that Cicero glo¬ 
ried in having [a) twice faved his country; the 
firft time with a great and fplendid fuccefs, and 
the fecond at the expence of the moft cruel 
difgrace. Happy, if he could have maintained 
this glory by conftancy in his exile; and if, 
on the contrary, the little ftedfaftnefs he ftiewed 
in his misfortunes, had not given room to 
'believe, that fear had a great fliare in the re- 
folution he took to yield to his enemies! 

He went out of Rome in the night, having He goes out 
firft carried a Minerva to the Capitol, which he ^ Rome - 
feemed till then to have reverenced in his 
houfe as his tutelar divinity, and which he 
confecrated in this auguft temple by the title 
of the Guardian of the City. His thoughts, 
without doubt, was, that the City of Rome 
had loft her guardian in lofing him ; and that 
he was forced, after having tried all the re- 
fources that human prudence could fuggeft, to 
leave the gods themfelves for her guardians. 

It was now the beginning of April, and heCfc. ad 
foon got to the coafts of Lucania, preparing Act. II l. 
to pafs into Sicily, where he expefted to have 
found both affettion from the people, and pro¬ 
tection from the Pnctor, C. Virgilius, a man 
of a mild difpofition, and who, in former 
times, had always (hewed himfelf attached to 
the beft party. 



(a) Uiius rempublicam bis femvi, femel gloria iterum 
*rumiR mea. Cic « pro Scxt. n. 49. . 





* 
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A dream o J 

Cicero i. 

CSc. 

Divic. 

L. I. n.59 

&L.II. 

n. 140, 
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I know not whether I ought to fpeak of a 
dream that he had, when got not far from 
Rome. What determined me to do it, was, 
that the judgment that he himfclf made of it, 
may ferve lor a rule to thofe, who are fome- 
times too much ftruck with the relation that 
their dreams have to real events. He fancied 
he was wandering in fome folicary place, when 
he faw Manus coming to him, preceded by his 
Lictors, whole fafees were crowned with branch¬ 
es of lawrel. It feemed to him that Marius 
afked him the caufe of his furrow, and that 
having learned from him, that he was drove 
out of his country he took him by the hand, 
and exhorted him to be of good courage, and 
giving his firft Lictor charge of him, ordered 
him to condud him into the temple, that he 
had built and confecrated to honour and virtue, 
telling Cicero that from that place fhould come 
his fatety. This dream was verified by the re¬ 
turn of our illuftrious fugitive, as all the world 
knows, and that nothing may be wanting to 
the entire and perfect accompiifhmenc of it, it 
was in this temple, built by Marius, that one 
of the mod famous Senarusconfukums paffed 
in the aiTair of re-eftablifiling Cicero. This 
laft circumfUnce was die wonderful part of his 
dream, that made him remember it: for as to 
the reft, he thought fo often of Marius, and 
compared his preftnt fortune fo readily with 
that of his famous countryman, formerly pro¬ 
scribed and banifiied, and who afterwards re¬ 
turned with honours into Italy, that it is not 
furprizing that theie ideas fhould arile in his 
fleep. That the Senate would undertake his 
re-eltablifnment v/as alio a hope that conftant- 
ly ran in his mind. As to the conformity of 

the 
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the event with his dream, with regard to 
place of the Senatusconfukum, Cicero attri¬ 
buted that purely to chance. But as it was the 
ufual cuftom of the Senate to aflemble in dif¬ 
ferent temples of the city, may it not be fup- 
pofed that the remembrance of Marius, point¬ 
ed out to them the temple he had built, fooner 
than any other ? 

As foon as Clodius was informed of the re- d 
treat of Cicero, he caufed him to be condemned 
to banifhment by name, by a law which was “adroby 
propofed foon after in thefe terms : Do yo u« 

WILL, AND ORDER, ROMANS, THAT M. TuL- 

lius Cicero, for having caused the 
death of Roman citizens without any 

FORM OF PROCESS ; FOR HAVING PUT A FALSE 

Senatus consultum in the public regis¬ 
ters, HAS * BEEN DEPRIVED OF THE USE OF 
WATER AND FIRE.* THAT ALL MEN SHOULD 
BE FORBID TO RECEIVE HIM, OR GIVE HIM 
ANY AZYLUM WITHIN THE DISTANCE OF FIVE 
HUNDRED MILES OF ROME, AND THAT IF 
HE SHOULD BE FOUND WITHIN THAT SPACE 
IT MAY BE ALLOWED TO KILL HIM, AND 
THOSE WHO SHALL HAVE RECEIVED HIM IN¬ 
TO THEIR HOUSES: THAT MOREOVER EVERY 

Magistrate and every Senator should 

be forbid for ever to propose or favour 

HIS BEING RECALLED, TO DELIBERATE, TO 
CONCLUDE, OR GIVE JUDGMENT IN ANY MAN¬ 
NER WHATSOEVER TO ANY THING THAT 
TENDS TO THAT END t IN A WORD, TO HAVE 
ANY PART IN ANY DECREE THAT MAY BE 
DESIGNED TO PERMIT HIM TO COME BACK 

again to this city ? The fame law alfo 

* Ut interdi&um fit. 

K 3 
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a r. «?4 fet a fine upon Ciccro, or ordered the confif- 

Ant« C< :3 • • r i • j 

cation ot his goods. 

Obferva- This law was drawn up with all pofiible 

ma ^ ce ’ 45 we ^" ee » but, on the other hand, 

* very unskilfully. The very exprefiion was not 
corned. It was faid that Cicero had been de¬ 
prived , and not that they Jhculd deprive him , vt 

Cic. pro INTERDICTUM SIT, non UT INTERDICATUR 

Domo c. 0 f t he ufe of water and fire. This was to fup- 

pofe a preceding judgment, and there had not 
been any. This fault in the exprefiion, which 
though no great matter in itlelf, yet (hews 
the temerity and inconfideratenefs of Clodius, 
who had not even taken care to employ 
clerks and lecretaries who were acquainted with 
the ftyle of public ads. Cicero reproached 
him with it. You forbad , faid he to him, that 
any one Jhculd receive me y and had not ordered 
that I Jhculd go away. 

The imputation of having framed the Sena- 
tufconfukum that condemned Lentulus and his 
accomplices to death, was foevident a calumny 
and fo infupportable, that that article alone was 
iuficient to afford means to come with advan¬ 
tage again ft that law that contained it. It was 
eafy to fee that the intention of Clodius was to 
deprive his enemies of that fupport which he 
iound in the authority of the Senate, and to 
make him the lule author of the death of fev<s 
ra! citizens of the firft rank. But pafTion blind¬ 
ed him, for in eltablifhing his law upon a felffc 
declaration, he built up a ruinous edifice, which 

*• sc. deftroyed itfelf. c< If I have inferted a faife 

* 

“ Senatusconfultum in the public tegifters, 
“ fays Cicero, the law has reafon in it? if 
“ not, it is null to all intents. Now, by how 
many pofterior decrees haye the Senate ac- 

u know- 


€4 
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u knowiedged and confirmed that which they R * 6 94* 
“ would have pafied for my work ?” ’ 5 * 

This law was nevertheless authorized by the It paffts , 
Suffrages, I will not fay of the People, but of and at the 
a multitude of wretches who were in the Tri--^' 
bune’s pay. Cicero being retired, his defenders urning f / Jg 
had no longer any intereft that obliged t\\tm depart- 
to fight. The law pafied without oppofition \ °f 
only it was amended, I know not why, with j'iX 
refpeft to the diftance, which was reduced to 
four hundred miles inftead of five hundred ; a 


hundred and thirty-three leagues, inftead of a 
hundred and fixty-fix. 

The recompences of the Confuls went on in 
the fame pace with the difgraces of Cicero. 
The law for giving them Governments had 
been propofed at the fame time with that which 
was the foundation of the criminal procefs irv 
tended againft him, and it was received the 
fame day with that, which condemned him to 
banifhment. Gabinius himfeif made an altera¬ 


tion in it to his own advantage ; and inftead 
■of Cilicia, caufed Syria to be given him, a 
richer Province, and which opened to him. a 
fairer field to fortune, and, as he imagined, to 
glory. 

The misfortunes of Cicero were enough to Ciceros 
•have fatisfied an ordinary hatred. But chat o[goods M 
Clodius was furious and extended itfelf 
town and country houles of him, whom 
juft profcribed. Whether the goods of 
were confifcated, or they were to anfwer for^'* 
the payment of the fine that was fet upon him, 
it is certain they were put up to public Tale ; but 
not one Gentleman offered himfeif to purchafe 
any part of them. They were only the crea¬ 
tures of Clodius that would take any advan- 

K 4 tage 
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: yt^ge of th s un.vorthy booty. The Confuls did 

thwid^es. Immediately after the 
•j:c <*: f niv.i before the laftlawhad 
been carr.ea cVAv.r h/m, they had let fire to 

which they plundered at 
d : v:- marble columns, with 
other o:nan; m-, w.;l- carried to the houfe of 
Pifo’s mother*in-law, which was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Gabinius took to himfclf the fpoils 
of that which Cicero had in the territories of 
Tufculum. He caufed it to be deitroyed, and 
as he had one himlelf in the fame canton, he 
not only feized on the moveables in Cicero's, 

S 

and on every thing that was neccfiary for coun¬ 
try by finds, but had even the trees in his park 
rooted up, and tranfphnted to his own. 

It is very right, that Ciodius fliould thu* gi- 
ther the fruits of a ctime of which he was the 

tr’onvi-g P lflcI F a - au -^* or * The land belonging to Ci- 
Cipro's cero’s houfe in Rome was an object that piqued 
boife and hjs covetoufnefs. This houfe was large and 
c:r/c:rz.n fp 3C : 0 , JS ^ and had been built fifty or fixty years 

before bv the famous Tribune M. Drufus, to 


ClsJius 


a fart st 
it to the 
G oddi/s 

libirts. 

Veil.’ll. 


j 


whom was attributed the caule of the focial 
war. It was fituated on the mount Palatine, 
fjcing the Forum, and in the neighbourhood 

of Ciodius. This Tribune refolved to aggran- 
d ze himlelf, bv adding to his own houfe the 
felt of his enemy. But that he might fatisfy 
his revenge at the fame time, fee what his in¬ 
genious malice contrived. The houfe of Ci¬ 
cero, on one fide, touched a Portico, built 
where had formerly been a houfe belonging to 
M. Fulvius, killed wbh C. Gracchus. This 
houfe having been rafed as that of a public 
enemy, Catulus, the conqueror of the Cimbri, 
had built the Portico I am fpeaking of, as a 

monument 
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monument oF his viftory. Clodius referving A R 
nine tenths of Cicero’s land to himfelf, joined AntC ‘ 5 ^‘ 
a parcel of it to the colonade of Catulus, that 
he might confound the caufe of Cicero with 
that of Fulvius by a partnerfhip in the fame 
punifhment. This was not all. To hinder the 
proprietor from ever being able to enter upon 
his own eftate again, he confecrated this Por¬ 
tico, by a folemn dedication, in which the 
Pontiff Pinarius Natta lent his adminiftration, 
nd placed there a ftatue under the name of 
the Goddefs of Liberty, as if he had been the 
avenger of public liberty opprtffed by Cicero. 

This ftatue originally reprelented a Curtezan of 
the city of Tanagra in Baeotia: fuch was the 
objecff that Clodius, as little fcrupulous in mat¬ 
ters of religion as morality, propofcd for the 
worfhip of the People. 

Whilft Clodius triumphed, Cicero fought ciaro n- 
an Azylum, and had difficulty to find on 
Being arrived near the city of Vibo in Lucania,^^' ,r 
he paffed fome days in the lands of a man call -\. t 
ed Sica, and who had an employment under Greece 
him during the time of his being Corfful. His" w " ta 
fcheme was, as I have already faid, to go into^^ f * 
Sicily. But the Praetor, C. Virgilius, who had Cic. pro 
antient obligations to him, who had been morePbnc. i 
than once the Collegue of his brother, and p^ aci j 
who thought as he did upon the affairs of thextv. & 
Commonwealth, neverthelefs rcfules to receive ad Att III. 
him into his province. So few friends do the 
unfortunate find! Cicero excluded from the 
hope of a fafe and tranquil retreat in Sicily, 
and not being willing, by a longer continuance, 
to bring his hoft Sica into danger, turned to¬ 
wards the upper fea, and went by land to the 
road leading from Vibo to Brundufium. He 

did 
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a. r. 694* did not enter into that city, but kept himfelf 
^ a 5 s * concealed in the country-houfe of M. Lenius 

Flaccus,a generous man and a faithful-friend, who 
defpifed the danger to which he expofed both 
his fortune and his life by entertaining a perfon 
that was proferibed : and who, without being 
intimidated by the punilhment pronounced by 
an unjuft and criminal law, rendered to Cicero, 
for thirteen days together, all the offices of a 
noble and couragious hofpitality. 

It would have been a great fatisfaftion to our 
fugitive to have had the company of Atticus ; 
he defired him to come thither to him, and he 
reckoned upon going with him into Epirus, 
where this friend had a large eflate. It was 
a thing impoffible; and Cicero looked upon 
this dilappomtment as another misfortune join¬ 
ed to thole with which he was already loaded. 
However, Atticus was not uielefs to him at 
Rome, but rendered him effectual fervices, and 
better worth than the confolation he might have 
given him by his prefence. Cicero was there¬ 
fore obliged to embark at Brundulium by him- 
felf, which he did on the laft day of April, 
•Danz- and went to * Dyrrachium, a City, which had 
zdjh Al- k een unt ]er his protection, and which preferved 

an affection for him. 

Piar.dui Atticus had invited him to retire into his 
Z IVC \ eflate in Epirus. But a refidence there did not 
^ pfcafe Cicero, efpeciaily on account of the 

neighbourhood of a great number of the an- 
tient friends of Catiline, who, fince the defeat 
of their party, being forced to quit Italy, 
had difperfed themfelves in Achaia, and the 
reft of Greece. Above all, he feared Autro- 
nius, one of the moft audacious and moft pow¬ 
erful of thefe exiles. He was the Collegue of 

P. Sylla, 


at 
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P. Sylla, named with him for the Confulfliip, 
and deprived with him of that employment by 
a folemn judgment for canvaffing, and who af¬ 
terwards entered into both the confpiracies of 
Catiline. Cicero therefore not thinking it 
fafe for him to remain in Greece, defigned to 
have croffed Macedonia, and have gone by fea 
to Cyzica in the Propontida; but the zeal of 
one friend hindered him from going fo far out 
of Italy. 

This friend was Cn. Plancius, a&ually 
Quaftor under Apuleius Prator of Mace¬ 
donia. Plancius was no fooner informed of 
the arrival of Cicero at Dyrrachium, but he 
ran thither, without Liftors, without any marks 
of his dignity, and expreiTed all the concern 
for him, with which he was really touched. He 
brought him to Theffalonica, where he had a 
palace as Quasftor, and engaged him to flay 
there for feveral months, although Cicero, af¬ 
frighted by frefh advices of the ill defigns that 
were forming againft him by the Confpirators I 
have mentioned, was much inclined to go into 
Afia. Plancius reftrained him by a kind of 
violence; he continued near him to watch for 
his fafety ; and employed himfelf fo much in 
the duties of friendlbip, that he preferred them 
even to thofe of his office. The courage of 
the Quasftor was the more to be commended, 
as his Prsetor did not fet him the example ; 
who, though he pitied and loved Cicero, durft* 
not ihew his fentiments outwardly, for the fear 
he had of Clodius. 

It was in this retreat that Cicero, for a long 
time, waited his being recalled, with an im¬ 
patience and an abjeftion of mind, little wor¬ 
thy fo great a genius. His misfortunes at firft 

caft 
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a* c 6 'S* down f° muc h, that he had thoughts 

<Tb) exccf- of putting an end to his life ; but Atticus dif- 
fivegrief fuaded him from that defign, by exhorting 
of Cicero* t0 p rc f erV e himfelf for better times. But 

if Cicero confented to live, it was but to weep 
over his ill-fortune. The letters to his wife, 
to his brother, to Atticus, are all full of la¬ 
mentations. He inceffantly reprefenrs to him- 
lelf all the moft afflicting circumrtances of his 
difgrace; and if he Hops a while, it is for fear 
of too much increafing his pain, and becaufe 
his tears blots what he writes. He would not 
fee his brother, who returned from his govern¬ 
ment of Afia, fearing he fhould be too much 
affefted, and efpecially when they were to 
part. He would admit of no confolation, if 
it was not that of being foon recalled. But 
yet he was fo much difcouraged, that he al¬ 
ways doubted of fuccefs, and the molt favou¬ 
rable difpcfuions for that purpofe could hardly 
revive the hope of it in his heart. His gri(f 
went fo far, that it was reported at Rome, that 
he was gone mad : that this report was falfe, 
rufflciently appears in his letters; but all the 
wit he had he employed to torment himfelf. 
He continually recalled to his mind the faults 
which he thought he had committed, and re- 

w* * 

proached himfelf with great feverity for them. 
I confefs I can fee but one, which was his re¬ 
lying too much on the vague promifes of Pom- 
pey, and of having, in confequence of the con- 
ridence he placed in him* refufed the employ¬ 
ment of Lieutenant-General, which Csefar of¬ 
fered him. But was it for a wife man to 
wafte himfelf in unprofitable repinings at what 
was palled ? 


What 
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What feems to me yet lefs excufable, were*. R- 6 94 . 

» ' Ant % -Q 

the complaints he made agninft his friends, Hjs ' ^ 
even againft Atticus himfelf, to whom h zplaints a- 
wrote. It fo ill becomes a man like Cicero, to £ ain ft ^ li 
have any of the faults of vulgar minds, that \^ un ^ % 
cannot forgive him for quarrelling, in his mif- 
fortunes, with every thing about him. Ac¬ 
cording to his own account, Atticus had not 
failed in fidelity, but in activity and zeal ; and 
for want of interefting himfelf warmly enough 
in Cicero’s dangers, had not furnilhed him, 
from the fund of prudence and knowledge he 
was mafler of, with all the refources he was 
able. As to Hortenfius and fome others, they Cic. adQ^ 
were perfidious, and criminally abufed the con- Fr< h 3 * 
fidence he had placed in them. He attributed 
the caule of his ruin to them. “ Ic was not, 

“ faid he (a), my enemies, but rhofe who en- 
“ vied me, that were my deftru&ion.” And 
the foundation of all thele reproaches was the 
advice they gave him to retire from Rome, 
rather than figlu. It would not be difficult to 
juftify Cicero’s friends againft himfelf and by 

himfelf. 

In the firfl place, the fenfible affii&ion of At* Aju/ifoa- 
ticus for the misfortune of his friend, is 
tefted by the fame letters, wherein Cicero com- J'*"* 
plains of him : and the l'ervices which he did 
him during his exile, with regard to himfelf 
and all that belonged to him, his wife, his 
brother, his children, are indubitable proofs 
of the intereit he took in his dangers. Men 
do not cherifh thole in difgracc, for whom they 


[a) Nos non inimici, fed invidi pcrdidcrant. 
Att.lli. 9- 


Cic■ ad 


ha .1 
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a. R-694-had a coobefs, when they could fupport them- 

Ant- C. 58. - , J * * 

lelves. 

As to what regards Hortenfius* Cicero had 
for a long time accufed him as being envious 
Cte. ad of him. It is principally Hortenfius he means, 

w h en re P rc f ents as jealous of his glory thofe 
lovers of their filh-ponds and their carp, of 
whom he makes a jeft in more than one place 
of his letters to Atcicus. It is certain that the 
flicklers for the ariftocracy, fuch as was Hor¬ 
tenfius, had no reafon to be well fatisfied with 
Cicero. They had always oppofed Pompey, 
looking upon the many commands that were 
heaped upon him againft all rule, as what 
might lead him to defpotic power. Cicero, 
on the contrary, before he was Conful, had 
made his court to Pompey, and fince his Con- 
fulfil ip, was in a ftrift alliance with him. Ne- 
verthelefs, the rigid Republicans,' reunited 
themfelves about Cicero, when they faw him 
attacked. Hortenfius in particular, charged 
himfelf, as we have faid, with a deputation in 
his favour to the Confuls * and in acquitting 
himfelf of that office, thought he ftiould have 
loft his life. This afluredly was not the beha¬ 
viour of a perfidious man, and a traitor. If 
he advifed him to retire, Cato, according to 

Cic. ad Plutarch, had done the fame ; and Cicero de- 
Att. III. dares to Atticus, that he had no room to c6n> 
* 5 * plain of Cato. To what then are to be attri¬ 
buted his reproaches, fo bitter and fo often re¬ 
peated, againft Hortenfius, but to a chagreen 
that got the better of him, and an ill humour 
fharpened by his misfortunes ? Let us deplore 
the wcaknefs of human nature, and by the 
example of fo great a genius, fo well culti¬ 
vated, and neverthelefs fo much caft down by 

difgrace 
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difgracfc ; let us conceive that we ought not to A - ** tyt* 
depend upon our conftancy, at leaft till it j s Ant, " c *^ 
jbut to the trial. 

It was not the fault of Atticus, if his friend 
fhewed no more courage. He had frequently, 
though with mildnefs, given him advice upon 
this article; but he was not liftened to, and 
Cicero juftified the excefs of his grief by the 
excefs of hifc misfortune. When he was re- 
eftablifhed i^ Rome, and his enemies reproach¬ 
ed him with this foftnefs of foul, he gave it 
another turn, and pretended to make a virtue 

of it. “ I was fenfible, (a) faid he, of a Ciceros 
44 lively and cruel afflidion 5 I confefs it, and apology fir 
u do not go about to make a parade of a pre- . 
44 tended wifdom, which thofe required of me 
44 who found me dejeded and difcouraged by mo. 9;. 

44 my difgrace. Could I, in feeing myfelf 

44 torn 


(a) Accepi magnum atque 
incredibilem dolorem: non 
nego, neque iftam mihi ad- 
fcifco fapientiam, quam non- 
nulii in me requirebant, qui 
me animo nimis fra&o efle 
atque afflifto loquebantur. 
An ego poteram, quum a 
tot rerum tama varietate di- 
vellerer, quas idcirco prxte- 
reo quod ne nunc quidem 
fine fietu commemorare pof- 
fum, inficiare me ciTe ho* 
mjhem, & communem na- 
' turx fenfum repudiare ? fum 
vero neoue i!Iud meum fac¬ 
tum lauaabile, nec benefici- 
■ urh ullum a me in Rempub- 
; ifcam profe&um dicerem, 
fi quidfeni ea Reipublicze 
c*u$a feliquiffetn qtlibus x- 
qua, animo carerem : cam- 


que animi duritiam, ficut 

corporis, quod quum uritur 

non fentit, ftuporem potkis 

quam virtutem puiarem. 

Sufcipe;e tantos animi do- 

lores, atque ea qux capta 

urbe accidunt vi&is, ftante 

urbe unum perpcti, & jam 

fe videre diflrahi acoraplexu 

fuerum, difturbari te£h, di- 

ripi fortunas patrix: deniqUe 

causa patriam ipfara amittere, 

fpoliari populi Romani be- 

neficiis arapliffimis, prxci- 

pitari ex aftif&mo dignitatis 

gradu, videre_ prxtextatos 

inimicos, nondum morte 
\ 9 * 

complorata, arbitria petentes 
funeris, hajc omnia fubire 
confervandorum civium cau¬ 
sa, atque ita’ut dolentur ab¬ 
bs, non tam fapiens quam ii 

qui 
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torn from fo many objefts fo dear to me, 

“ which I fhall not here enumerate, becaufe I 
cannot to this day think of them without 
“ fhedding tears, could I renounce my huma- 
u nity, and throw off the refentments of na- 
tc ture P In this cafe I fhould not have deferv- 
41 ed any praiie for the part I took in retir- 
ing ; nor could I expeft that the Common- 
lk wealth Ihould think iclelf beholden to me 
“ for a benefit, if I had quitted for her only 
rhofe things which I could divert: myfelf of 
*• with eale. Such a hardnefs of foul, like 
that of a body that cannot feel when it is 
burnt, would be infenfibility, and not vir- 
"■ tue. To expole one lclf to the moft pierc- 
ing borrow, and fuffcr alone, while the city 
“ enjoyed a flourithing condition, the ills which 
the vanquiftied endure from the enemy when 
a town is taken ; to fee one’s felf feparated 
from every object of one’s love ; to fee one’s 
“ Houle deftroyed, one’s goods plundered ; 
u and one felf drove from one’s country even 
“ for the good of that country ; to be defpoil- 
ed of all the moft valuable privileges and 
advantages of the Pvoman People •, and pre- 
cipitated irom the highcft degree of fortune 
“ and lpiendor; to behold greedy enemies be- 
41 fore the funeral of him they perfecute pay- 
ing themltives the charges of it; to fuffer 


r.ji n ; .h>] cjrant, led tam a- 

1 7 

mans i*:urum 2c tui, quain 
vcrr.munh huminitas poftu- 
jar: ca has prsclara atque 
djvir.a. Nam qui ea quas 
r.unquam cara & jocund a 
e!7s duxir ammo aequo Rei- 
publics caus* deferit, nulhm 


bcncvolentiam infignem in 
Rempublicam declarat. Qui 
autem ea relinquic, Reipub- 
lies causa, a quibus cum 
fum mo dolore divellitur, ei 
patria cara eft, cujus falutem 
caritati ante ponit fuorum. 
Cic pro DomOy 97, g 3 . 

« all 
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44 all thcfe evils for the prefervation of one’s 
44 fellow citizens, and that with feeling, with 
44 grief, and not in pluming one’s felf with fo 
44 much wifdom, that nothing affedts; but by 
44 retaining all that love for one’s felf, and 
“ one’s own which nature infpires: this is 
44 what I call an admirable and divine glory. 

44 For him who renounces without pain, in 
44 confideration of the Commonwealth, what 
44 was never dear to him, what does he do for 
44 the Commonwealth ? What does he facri- 
M fice to it ? But he who, for the fervice of 
44 his country, abandons thofe things from 
44 which he cannot tear himfelf without ex- 
44 treme pain, he is an excellent citizen, to 
44 whom nis country is really dear, fince he 
44 prefers the fafety of it to all things that are 

44 the moft dear to him in the world.” This 

apology is well turned, and would be without 
reply, if between a favage infenfibility and an 
effeminate foftnefs there was not a medium, I 
mean that greatnefs of foul, which does not 
ftifle fenfe of pain, but which moderates and 
triumphs over it. 

It is impoflible not to agree with Plutarch, refits 
that from a genius adorned with fo much 
knowledge, one has a right to expeft more cZJi 
conftancy in adverfuy ; and fo much the mor twaknefi. 
as Cicero piqued himfelf upon his philofophy, 
and would have his friends not call him orator, 
but philofopher, pretending that he had em¬ 
braced philofophy as his objeft by choice, and 
had made ufe of eloquence only as a neceffary 
{jiftrument to every one who would enter into 
the adminiftration of public affairs. 44 But (a) 

Vol, XII. L 44 adds 
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“ adds this wife hiftorian, the torrent of opi¬ 
nion has a terrible force in effacing from the 
mind the tin&ure of all that ftudy and learn¬ 
ing have introduced into it, and communi- 
iC cate the vices of the multitude to thofe who 
14 undertake to govern them, by the commerce 
“ they are obliged to have with them. A 
man in a public capacity can never refill this 
powerful fedu&ion, at lead if he does not 
always keep himfelf upon his guard, and if 
he has not an extraordinary care not to enter 
into any fociety with the vulgar, but on 
bufinefs only, and without any regard to the 
paffions that gave rife to that bufinefs.” 
Much about the fame time, that Cicero was 
obliged to banilh himfelf from Rome, Cato de¬ 
parted pr the ifland of Cyprus; whither Clo- 
dius fent him: and Csefar having thus drove 
Cyprus tke f rom the Commonwealth the two men he moft 

Gaul forcd* had no longer any reafon to keep him¬ 
felf in the neighbourhood of the city : But 
had reafon to remove out of it. For the Par- 
rilans of the Ariftocracy, beginning to recover 
from the condensation they had been thrown 
into by the Confulfhip of Csefar, and the vio¬ 
lence exercifed upon Cicero, thought of adling 
againft the oppreffor of public liberty. Two 
Praetors, L. Domitius, and C. Memmius would 
have the adts of Caefar’s Confulfhip fubmitted 
to an enquiry of the Senate, with a defign to 
have them broken. 


Cato and 

Co: far de- 
6 

fart: one 
for the 
ifjtnd of 


Saeton. 
Cef c .23 


His Quseftor was brought 
‘to his examination. And he himfelf feeing 
he was attacked by the Tribune L. Antiftius, 


Tr,Z T * Xo *' 

a. 7 cfcefeic§-cu 
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pi&tfyuT, Plut. Cic. 

implored 
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implofed the fuccour of the other Tribunes, to ^ : R, C ^£ 
enjoy the benefit of that law, which fcreens 
thofe from all profecution who are abfent for 
the fervice of the Hate., and haftened therefore 
his departure. 

After he was gone away, Vatinius, who hadCic. in 
fo well ferved him the preceding year, was aIfo^ 7atin * 
accufed at the Tribunal of the Praetor Mem- 
mius. Vatinius was actually inveftcd with the 
employment of Lieutenant-General under Cae- 
far, and of confequence had a title to be dif- 
penced with from anfiyering to the acculation. 

But he was willing to aft the part of an honeft 
man, which very little became him: and, as 
if he entirely relied on his innocence, he re¬ 
turned from the province, where he was al¬ 
ready got, and made a (hew of putting him- 
felf upon his trial. It is very likely he thought 
the credit of Casfar would bring him off with¬ 
out any danger; but when he found he had 
deceived himlclf, and the affair was carrying 
on, he began to be afraid, and implored the 
proteftion of the Tribunes, and that of Clo- 
dius by name, to excufe his prefenting him- 
felf before the Judges. The thing was with¬ 
out example, and how exorbitant foever the 
power of the Tribunes was, they had always 
refpefted the order of juftice. As therefore 
the Praetor went on in his way, Clodius and 
Vatinius had recourfe to violence, which was 
their ordinary refource. Followed by a body 
of armed men, they came to attack the Prae¬ 
tor upon his Tribunal, putting him to flight, 
breaking the benches of the Judges, and 
throwing down the urns which were to receive 
the ballots whereon the Suffrages were written. 

The accufers had a great deal of difficulty to 

L 2 fave 
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a.r. 694-fave their lives. Thus Vatinius accufed, even 
Ant. c. 58. * n a courc judicature, committed all the 

crimes to punitfi which fuch courts had been 
eftablifhed. Whatmadnefs! How could Rome 
fubfift by overthrowing all laws, and all that 
policy, which is the foundation of human fo- 
ciety ? Ought we to be furprized that the Re¬ 
publican government was at lafl deftroyed ? Or 
ought we not rather to be furprized, that it 
was able to maintain itfelf for fome years 
longer ? 

Suet, ubi AH thefe accufations did not leave Caefar 
^ without fome uneafinefs, and were a warning 

to him always to procure to himfelf the friend- 
Ihip and fupport of the Magiftrates who were 
employed every year. It was one of the great- 
eft cares all the time he fpent in his Province ; 
and he fpared neither pains, nor money, of 
which, with this view, he was moft incredibly 
profufe. 

firft exploits in the Gauls: and am going to 
give here an account of the commiflion given 
by Clodius to Cato. 

Ptolomy reigned in the ifland of Cyprus, 
who had often had the portion of a younger 
fon of the houfe of the Lagides. He was bro¬ 
ther to Ptolomy Auletes, who reigned in 
iEgypt, and both were baftard ions of Ptolomy 
7l< da*™ Lathy res. I have fpoke elfewhere of a tefta- 
£***&/ ment ptolomy Alexander, the laft legitimate 

Prince of the houfe of the Lagides, which 
jEgpt axd made the Roman People heir to all his rights; 
thi iprJ a nd I have faid, that Caefar, after his iEdilefhip, 

wou ^ ^ ave c ^ e be® °f the Teftament 
true or falfe, but that he was prevented by 
ten. moft of the better fort, and by the moft mode¬ 
rate of the Senate. The condition of the two 

Ptolomys 


I remit to the following book his 
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Ptolomys was therefore very uncertain, as well 
on account of their birth as of the pretentions “ ’ 
that the People of Rome had to the Kingdoms 
they pofleffecl. It was for this reafon that Au- 
letes bought the protection of Pompey and Cx - 
far fo dear, that by their credit he might be ac¬ 
knowledged for King of ./Egypt by the Senate 
and people of Rome, which he fucceeded in 
under the Confulfhip of Ca?rar. His brother, 
who, among other vices, was fordidly covetous, 
would not be at the like expence, and found 
himfelf but ill off. Clodius in his Tribunefhip 
caufed the teftament of Alexander and the pre¬ 
tenfions of the Roman People to be revived, 
at leaft to the illand of Cyprus, and propofed 
a law to ftrip Ptolomy of it, and to reduce it 
to a Roman Province. 


A motive of revenge animated him againft clodius of- 
this unhappy King. Clodius, feveral years after ft****hi 
he had quitted the army of Lucullus, having 
rifen againft his General, and retired into Ci- Cyprus. 
licia to Q^Marcius Rex, who made him admi- Strabo L. 
ral of his fleer, was taken by the Pyrates. As*J Vi 
he was without money he addrefied himfelf to p j a J 
Ptolomy King of Cyprus, to get wherewithal vil. L.Ik 
to pay his ranfom. This covetous Prince, toP. 44 ! * 
whom fuch an expence was very difpleafing, ^xxv 
fenc but two talents. The Pyrates would not 
receive fo pitiful a fum, and chofe rather to 
give their prifoner his liberty for nothing, as 
they dared not detain him, through the fear 
they had of Pompey, who then commanded 
at lea. Clodius, a long time after, coming to 
be Tribune, remembered this injury, and to 
revenge it, was refolved to dethrone Ptolomy. 

I have told for what reafons he call his eyes 
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A. r. 694-day he had ic in charge, he fent for him, and 
Zhilina *t°ld him, chat knowing him to have more in* 
cfCh'iui tegrity than any other Roman, he wasdefirous 

t 0 i —j t0 g ive Wm an effectual proof of his efteem, 
I'iF'tL confidence in him. That feveral of the 
P-.-ince. moft illuftrious citizens had put in for thecom- 
Fiut. Cat. million to reduce the ifland of Cyprus, the 

King of which poffefled very great treafqres ; 
but that Cato alone was worthy of an employ¬ 
ment, which required the moft perfedl difinter- 
eftednefs; and that he was therefore preferred 
to all others. Cato cried out, that fuch a pre¬ 
ference was not a benefit, but a fn a re, and an 
affront. Clodius, then affuming an.air of in- 
folence and difdain, laid. Well, if you are not 
willing to go with a good grace , you mujl be 
forced to it , whether you will or no. And in 
fadt he propofed, and got a law to pafs, for 
fending Cato, with the authority of Praetor in¬ 
to the ifland of Cyprus to dethrone King Pto- 
lomy, and, as if this commiffion was not bur- 
thenfom enough of itfelf, he added to it, that 
of re-eftabiifhing the exiles of Byzantium. His 
fcheme was to give Cato employment for a long 
time out of Rome, that he might not find him 
in his way, during the whole year of his Tri- 
buneflup. He boafted alfo, that by this ( a ) he 
had tore out the tongue of Cato, that was al¬ 
ways fpeaking with fuch force againft the com¬ 
mands given to private perfons. The freedom 
of fuch language was to be no longer allowed 
him, according to Clodius, fince he was now in 
the fame cafe. 

Lioguam fs evellife libera fuifTet. Cic. pro Sext. 
M. Catoni, quze Temper con- n. 60. 
tra extraordinary pore Rates 


It 
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It is true that the command given to Cato 6 94* 
was not in the common courfe, but it could nt ' ’ 5 ‘ 
not affuredly feem dangerous to the Common¬ 
wealth : for Cato received his commiflion quite 
naked, without any forces to put it in execu¬ 
tion ; there was not given him one fhip, nor 
one foldier, but only a Qu^ftor with two Se¬ 
cretaries, one of them a noted extortioner, and 
the other a client of Clodius. 

There was indeed no need of a fleet or army, fife 
As foon as the unfortunate King of Cyprus °f c yP ru * 
heard the news of the decree that palled a- has mt 

1 CQUrQPC TO 

gainft him at Rome, he thought it impoflible throw bis 
for him to refill the Roman power, he defpair-'^>™ 
edofhis affairs, and thought not of fighting, 
but of dying. Only he thought at fir It to re- Val. Max. 
venge himfelf of the robbers that were com-JX. 4. 
ing to defpoil him, by disappointing them of 
their prey. To this end he loaded all his 
riches on board feveral veflels, and put out to 
fea, with a defign to fink his little fleet to the 
bottom, and to drown himfelf with all he 
poffeffed. But mean fiave (a) to his gold, he 
had not the courage to lofe it, even when he 
condemned himfelf to death : but, as if he had 
taken care to preierve it for the Romans, he 
ordered it to be carried back to his palace. 

Before he had executed the refolution he 
had taken of dying, Canidius a friend of Cato’s 
arrived; and propofed from him to Ptolomy, 
to yield to his bad fortune, and to accept, as 
an indemnification for what was to be taken 


(a) Non fuftinuit mergere 
aurum & argentum, fed fu- 
turum fu$ necis praemium 
domum revexit. Procul du- 


bio hie non pofiedit divitias, 
fed a divitiis poflelTus eft ; 
titulo Rex infulx, aiumo pe¬ 
cuniae miferabile mancipium. 



from 
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from him, the title and revenues of Prieft of 
He fid* an the temple of Venus at Paphos. Ptolomy was 
lerJ to bis fully determined not to ftruggle, with forces 
hre ty ?oi- uneq^j^ againft a power that had abforbed 

^it. Cat. a ^ kingdoms of the Univerfe : but he 

would not refolve to degrade him felf, and reft 
fatisfied with a condition inferior to that he had 


*Tbe great 
txa&ntfi 
ef Cato in 
gathering 
together 
the riches 
ef this 
King. 


already enjoyed ; and chofe rather to make a- 
way with himfelf by poifon. 

Cato had ftopt at Rhodes, waiting the fuc- 
cefs of the negotiation of Canidius. As foon 
as he heard of the death of Ptolomy, he lent 
Brutus, his Nephew away with all expedition, 
to be as it were, a fupervifor over Canidius, 
and to prevent the embezzling the King of Cy¬ 
prus’s treafures •, for the rigid Cato diftrufted 
almoft all the world, and even his friends. 


For himfelf, he went to Byzantium, where it 
was not difficult, with the power wherewith he 
was armed, and with the authority his virtue 
gave him, to re-eftabliih peace and concord, 
by bringing back thofe into their country, who 
had been driven out of it by an oppofue fac¬ 


tion. 


Diet L. He came at length into the ifland of Cyprus, 
ixxix. the People of which received him with joy, 

becaufe they hated their King, and hoped to 
be treated with more mildnefs by the Romans. 
He therefore found no difficulties with refpeft 
to the political difpofitions that he was to 
make in this new Province of the Empire. 
His only employment was to prepare the in¬ 
ventory of the King’s treafures, and to fell the 
moveables and jewels of the palace. It is fu- 
perfluous, and almoft injurious to Cato, to ob- 
ferve, that in the management of this affair he 
ffiewed the moft perfedt integrity. But he 

rather 
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rather drained this virtue too high, as he did 
moft others, and piqued himfelf upon a moft * 1 * 
rigorous exa&nefs. He raifed every thing he 
fold to the higheft price, and was prefent at all 
himfelf, fufpe&ing every one about him, door¬ 
keepers, clerks, purchasers, friends: he fpoke 
himfelf to thole who came to buy, endeavour¬ 
ing, if the expreffion may be allowed, to draw 
in cuftomers for his goods. This ftiffhefs 
which would have been indecent in a private 
perfon, a&ing, for his own interelf, was it 
commendable in a matter relating to the pub¬ 
lic revenue ? For my part, I cannot perfuade 
my ft If that it wa$ fo. Fidelity and exaftnefs 
are neceffary, but without prejudice to huma¬ 
nity and moderation. By this conduft Cato 
difobliged feveral of thole who had been al¬ 
ways attached to him, and in particular the 
oldcft and beft of his friends, Munatius, who 
continued at variance with him for a long time. 

And this was one of the reproaches upon which 
Caefar dwells the longeft in his Anticatones . The 
diligence of Cato anfwered the end. The fpoils 
of the King of Cyprus, by his care amounted 
Bo near feven thoufand talents, or one million 
and fifty thoufand pounds fterling. Of all this 
rich prey Cato rcferved to himfelf only a ftatuepiin, 
of Zeno, the chief and author of the Stoic fe<ft,xxxiv. 8 . 
and what made this ftatue valuable to him, wa$ m 3 °* 
neither the richnefs of the matter it was form¬ 


ed of, nor the beauty of the workmanfhip, but 
for the glory only of the philofophy. 

He took the greateft precaution in tranfport- We pre- 
ing thefe riches, he diftributed the money in fc- ^ 
veral vafes, which each contained two talents, Zanfport - 
and five hundred drachma’s, or three hundred ing them. 
and twelve pounds ten (hillings fterling. At 

the 
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A ' neck of each of thefe vafes was tied a long 

5 xrord, at the end of which was a cork, fo that if 
there happened a fh ip wreck, the corks by- 
floating on the furface of the water might fhew 
the places where the vafes might be funk. 
The voyage was very happy, with refpedt to 
the money, of which there was but a very 
His booh fmall matter loft. It was not fo with the books 
of accepts of a ccompts, which Cato had prepared in the 

pj„ t> fineft order with infinite pains. He had even 

ordered two copies to be made, which he put 
on board two different veffels for the greater 
fecurity: yet, fpight of all this care, they 
were both loft in the paffage. This was a real 
mortification to Cato’s vanity : for he was not 
under any apprehenfion, that his integrity was 
fufpe&ed, and the lefs as he brought with him 
the fuperintendants, and other people of bufi- 
nefc belonging to the King of Cyprus, who had 
feen all that was done : But he had been in 
hopes that his accompts would have been kept 
in the archives of the Commonwealth, to ferve 
for a model to all thofe who might be employ¬ 
ed in an adminiftration of the like kind, and 
he was very forry to be deprived of this ho¬ 
nour. 

His return He did not return to Rome, till after a year 
is Rem. k ac j p a jp e( j aw ay, under the Confuilhip of Len- 

tuius Spinther and Metellus Nepos. When he 
was near the city, all the Senate, having the 
Confuls and Praters at their head, and a great 
number of the People, went out to meet him. 
Cato fhewed no regard to fo great a mark of 
honour, which much (hocked fome people. He 
did not come on (hore, nor order any of his 
veffels to flop ; but employed himfelf wholly 
on the truft with which he was charged, he 

glided 
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glided along by the banks which were croud- A> R - 6 94 * 
ed with fpe&ators, and fet not his foot on dry Veil 11 * 
land but at the naval arfenal, where the fliips 45. Plut. 
of the King of Cyprus were to be put up, and 
among others a galley of fix ranks of oars, on 
which Cato himfelf went on board. From 
thence he had carried in pomp before, crofs 
the public Forum, the treafurcs which he had 
gathered together and preferved with fo much 
care 4 and this was a kind of triumph which 
drew to him the applaufes of all the People. 

The Senate alfo propofed to honour his vir¬ 
tue, and decreed him the Praetorfhip for the fol¬ 
lowing year, with the right of,afiifting at the 
public games in the Toga prastexta. Cato re- 
fufed thefe rewards, and would have no dis¬ 
tinctions contrary to the common laws and 
rights of citizens. He required only, and ob¬ 
tained it, that they would infranchife one of 
the King of Cyprus’s fuperintendants, of 
whofe fervices and fidelity he was particularly 
well fatisfied. 

In the midft of the general admiration and Clonus 
efteem, Clodius alone took occafion to cavil cav f/,. 
with Cato for the lofs of his books of accompts.^L^J- 
He was fupported in this by Csefar, who, from/ef 
Gaul, where he then made war, wrote to Clo-^ 10 - 
dius to engage him to harrafs and fatigue Cato. 

This was without any fuccefs, as alfo the re¬ 
port they had fpread was without any probabi¬ 
lity, that Cato had defired to be declared Prae¬ 
tor out of his rank for the year following; 
that it was at his requeft, that the Confuls had 
propofed it in the Senate; and that he had not 
given it up, but becaufc he faw the affair was 
not likely to fucceed. The known character 
of Cato fufficiently refuted the fufpicions. He 

had 
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A. R. had another difpute with Clodius, on account 
yvr " C ' 3 of the flaves of the King of Cyprus brought by 

Jiim to Rome, and who were become the flaves 
of the Commonwealth. Clodius would have 
given them his name, becauie it was by virtue 
of a law carried by him, that Ptolomy had 
been ftrrpt of his Kingdom. The friends of 
Cato maintained, on the contrary, that the 
honour of naming them belonged to him, who 
had tranfmitted them into the poffeffion of the 
Roman People, by dethroning their mafter, 
and reducing his Kingdom into a Province. 
They would therefore have had them all called 
Porcius, which was the family name of Cato: 
but they ended the difpute by calling them 
Cyprians. 

VriAZi:!'.- I return now to the Confulfhip of Pifo and 

Gabinius, during which Scaurus was JEdiky 

Scaurus O . . 

tteincte • a 'ho was at lo prodigious an expence, .that 
dibit pomp Pliny (a) does not fcruple to fay, that this ex- 
°f the ample was one of the principal caufes of the 
the corruption of the manners of the age, of which 
People, we are fpeaking. 

Plia . Scaurus was extremely rich. His father, 
xxxvi. 1 9* famous Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, un¬ 

der the appearance of rigid probity, negle&ed 
nothing, if we may believe Pliny, to enrich 
himfelf, however odious the means might be •, 
and his mother Mete]la, having married Sylla 
after the death of old Scaurus, knew how to 
make her advantage ef the time of the pro- 
fcription, and had feized on the fpoils of a 
great number of unhappy citizens. The goods 
lo ill acquired were madly diffipated by him 


(a) Cajus (feauri) ncfcio an iEdilius maxime proltrave- 
rit mores civiles. 

who 
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who became the heir to them. It is impoflible^ t R * c 6 9£ 
not to be ftrongiy furprized at the enormous 
expence that Scaurus was at in his .ffidilefhip, 
for a theatre, the ufe of which was to iaft but 
for a month, and furpafled, in magnificence, 
thofe edifices which were built for eternity. 

The fcene was a large front of building ©f 
three (lories, of which the firft was of marble * 
the fecond, a thing incredible and Angular, 
was of glafs *, the third was of wood gilt. This 
front was adorned with three hundred and fixty 
columns of the fined marble. Thofe at bottom 
were (a) thirty-eight feet high. In the inter¬ 
vals between the columns were placed three 
thoufand bronzed ftatue^, and an infinite num¬ 
ber of pi&urcs, among others all thofe of 
Sicyon, a city of the Pcloponnefus, which had 
been the mod famous fchool of painting, and 
which, being at that time extremely in debt, 
faw all her pictures frized by her creditors. 

Scaurus bought them, and tranfported them to 
his theatre. The part of the edifice defigned 
for the fpeftators was big enough to hold fore* 
fcore thouland fouls, that is to (ay, double 
what the theatre of Pompey contained* which 
was built to remain fome years after. In fliorr, 
as to what belonged to the tape dry, and or¬ 
naments of all kinds, either for the decoration 
of the theatre, or the dreffrs of the attors, th$ 
quantity and tichnefs of them was fo prodigi¬ 
ous, that what was fupetfluous, being earned 


* I have tranjlaied Piiny 
lit ter ally. Not<ivithj}anding 
there appears here fomewbat 
difficult to he under flood. ‘the 
dipinflion of the columns be - 
hvi and above fnpfvfii that 


the form cf glajs and of 
gilt wood were gsruifiti 
with columns of mat kk : and 
this docs fear a jam conform • 
able to the rules of ett\bti(Z\ 
tut c. 
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a. r. 6 94-by order of Scaurus to his country houfe at 
Adl * 5 ‘Tufculum, and this houfe being burnt fome 

time after, the lofs was computed at an hun¬ 
dred millions of fefterces, or fix hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand pounds fterling. 

Fremftem As to the fpe&acles, befides tragedies and 
CIV. 42, comedies, of which we have no particular de- 

tail, Scaurus gave the combats of wreftlers, 
hitherto unknown in Rome, and only ufed in 
the cities of Greece. He caufed a canal to be 
dug which he filled with water, and fhewed to 
the People a hippopotamus and five crocodiles, 
animals that, till that time, had never been 
feen by the Romans. In the games of the Cir¬ 
cus he produced an hundred and fifty panthers: 
and expofed to the view of the curious a skele¬ 
ton of forty feet long, the ribs of which were 
higher than thofe of the Indian elephant, and 
which had a back-bone of a foot and a half 
broad. It was faid, that this was the fkeleton 
of the fea-monfter which was to have devoured 
Andromeda near the town of Joppa * in Palef- 
tine, and which was (lain by Perfeus. 

Scaurus, after having been fo profufe in 
giving a vain fatisfaftion to the People, was 
willing to fatisfy himielf in adorning and de¬ 
corating his own houfe. When his theatre 
was demolilhed, he ordered fome of the fineft 
and higheft marble columns that I have been 

i O 

fpeaking of, to be carried to form a fine perif- 
tylum, or colonade in his houfe. Pliny tells 

* It is there that Pliny, p. II7. endeavours to ream- 
Straho, and Pompom us Mela f cile tbefe authors with Ovid, 
place the Jcene of this event, nvho fuppofts this fad bap- 
M V Abbe Bonnier , Mytho- posed in Ethiopia . 

kg. T. III. L II. c. 5. 
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us, that the undertaker who had the care (a) A.R. *94- 
of the public fewers, obliged Scaurus to give 
him fecurity for the damage that might happen 
to the vaults of the Sewers, by carrying fuch 
enormous weights over them through. the 
ftreets they were to pafs. “ How much more 
4C neceffary would it have been, fays that ju- 
“ dicious writer, to have fecured the public 
u manners from the contagion of fo pernicious 
<% an example ?” 

Behold all that Scaurus gained by fo exceffive 
an expence, a little unneceflary ornament to 
his houfe. From the reft he reaped no other 
fruits, but to ruin himfelf, and to contract 
many debts. He became the more rapacious, 
that, by his concuflions, he might fill up the 
voids he had made by his unreafonable pomp, 
in his fortune. 

To Scaurus, Pliny joins Curio, as an example Games 
of a folly of the like kind, and which may be#™? ^ 
looked upon as belonging to the fame time, pj*^* 
fince it was but a few years * after it. Curio xxxvi-15. 
was not near fo rich as Scaurus, and had from 
his father but a moderate fortune, which he 
diffipated fo much by his luxury, and debauch¬ 
eries, as to be in debt fixty millions of fefterces, 

(three hundred and feventy-five thoufand 
pounds fterling) and which Casfar paid for him, 
with defign to bring him over to his party. 

Thus he had nothing for his patrimony but, as 

(a) Satifdari fibi damni in- * It appears by the fecond 
fefti coegit redemptor cloa- letter of Callus - to Cicero, 
carum, quum in Palatium that Curio gave the games, 
extraherentur. Non ergo in and built a theatre unier the 
tam malo exemplo moribus Confuljhip of Su/p.'cius and 
cavere utilius fuerat? Plin* Marceilus, in the ye.ir of 
XXXvi. Rome 701. 

Piiny 
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f Piiny (a) elegantly exprefles it, the troubles of 
'the State, and the difcord of the principal citi¬ 
zens. Not being able therefore, in the fune¬ 
ral games which he thought proper to give in 
honour of his father’s memory, to eaual the 
magnificence of Scaurus, he endeavoured to 
make it up by the Angularity of the invention. 
He caufed two theatres of wood to be built 
neighbours to one another, which turned each 
on an axis. Thefe theatres, which inclofed 
both the fpeftacles and the fpe&ators, were at 
firft fet back to back ; and dramatic pieces were 
given in each at the fame time, performed by 
the aftors without their being heard or troubled 
by one another. In the afternoon of the fame 
day, a half turn was given to both theatres, 
{till filled with People, fo that they formed a 
circle and an amphitheatre, in the middle of 
which were combats of the gladiators. This 
fport was repeated more than once, which ex- 
pofed the lives of all the People ; and the na¬ 
tion was made enough to admire a diverfion 
that might have been their deftrudtion. 

(£) - ut qui nihil in cenfu habuerit, prater dif¬ 

cord iam prinebum. 

* 4 
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E left Cicero in his retreat at Thefialo- 
nica fwallowed up in grief, although he 
wurable had already realon to conceive fome hopes of 

better fortune. Banifhed for the beft caufe in 
the world, he carried with him the concern of 
all good men in Rome, and throughout all 
Italy. They did not look upon him as an ex¬ 
ile, but preferred to him all the rights of a 
citizen, except thofe that the violence of his 
enemy had torn from him. L. Cotta, who 
had been Cenfor, declared with an oath in the 
Senate, that if he had been to prepare the ta¬ 
bles of the Senators in the abfence of Cicero, 
he fhould have put his name there, according 
to the rank that was due to him. No Judge 
was fubftituted in his place. None of his friends, 
in making their wills, failed of giving him the 
fame legacies as if he had been prefent. No 
one, either citizen or ally of the Empire, let 
flip an occafion to Ihew him all forts of refpecl, 
and do him all the fervires he had need of; 
and Plutarch affirms, that all Greece ftrove to 
give him the moll luculent proofs of their 
affeftion and attachment to him. LafUy, the 
Senate, as foon as they had a ray of liberty, 
recommended him, as a precious truft, to all 

Kings 
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Kings and all Nations, and returned folemn^ R * 
thanks to all thofe who had taken care to pre- nt * ‘ 5 * 
ferve fo excellent a citizen to the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Thefe fentiments had been for fome time^W^*** 
in the hearts of the Senators, and the greateft^^/ 
part of the Magiftrates, before they dared let/« r «/a 
them appear; and how well inclined foever Cion. 
they were, they could only make ufe of their 
fecret and impotent wifhes, till they had the 
declaration of Pompey’s being with them : and 
by the incredible rafhnefs and petulance of Clo- 
dius, it was not long before they procured this 
decifive advantage to the caufe of Cicero, and 
gave him a Prote&or who had not abandoned 
him but with fome regret. 

Cicero went away in the beginning of April, 
and in the month of May Clodius began to 
infult Pompey. Young Tigranes had been 
made prifoner, as I have faid, and lead in tri¬ 
umph by this General, who afterwards gave 
him to the keeping of L. Flavius, one of his 
friends, and Prsetor in the year which we are 
fpeaking of. Clodius, bribed by a fum of mo¬ 
ney, undertook to procure Tigranes the means 
of making his efcape. Being at fupper with 
Flavius at his houfe, he defired that he would 
bring the Prince to him. When Clodius faw 
him enter the hall, he placed him at the table, 
feized on his perfon, and refufed to re (tore 
him, either to Flavius, or Pompey himfelf, 
who fent to re-demand him. After fome 
time he put him on board a fhip, that was to 
carry him to Afia : but a Form arifing at the 
inftant that he put off to fea, he was forced 
to come into harbour at Antium, which is but 
a fmall diftance from Rome. The Tribune 

M 2 im me- 
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a . R . 694* immediately fent Sex. Clodius, a man he could 
' 3 ‘confide in, to bring the Prince back again to 
the City. Flavius, who had notice of what 

4 7 

had happened, went himfelf with an armed 
force to retake his prifoner: and a battle was 
fought by the two parties in the Appian way. 
Several were killed on both fides. but the great- 
eft number on that.of Flavius, and, among 

others, a Roman Knight, named M. Papirius, 
who was a friend of Pompey. Flavius was ob¬ 
liged to fly for it, and returned almoft alone to 
Rome. 


Dantes of Pompey was extremely piqued at this infult. 
the Senate He was very angry that Clodius fhould turn 
** ^ A/* againft the force of the Tribunelhip, of which 
fnJavor.r he himfelf had re-eftablifhed the power. His 
or'Ciaro. wrath againft Clodius awakened in his bread 


The vffofi- 

t:on of the 
'Tribute 

.Eli US. 


his friendlhip for Cicero *, and he engaged the 
faithful and zealous Mummius Quadratus to 
aft openly for recalling him, whom this fame 
Tribune had endeavoured by all manner of 
means to fave from banilhment. The Senate 


being affembled on the firft of June, Mum¬ 
mius, upon the refufal of the Confuls, put 
Cicero’s affair in debate. All voices would 


have united to order his being recalled •, but 
the oppofition of iElius Ligur, a Tribune and 
friend of Clodius, prevented the Senate’s 
making a decree. 

CcikUh Neverthelefs, this event re-animated the cou- 
tween rage of Cicero’s friends, and irritated the fury 
Co£usg*J of Clodius. He knew whom he ought to be 

rjbo put' 2n § r y ? and there was no method to dif- 
kimielfon pleafe Pompey, that he did not think of, and 
t-efM if p Ut i n praftice againft him. Gabinius, the 
?mpj. creature 0 f Pompey, ranged himfelf on the 

fide of his patron. From thence combats arofe 
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in the Forum, which oftentimes coft the lives a. R 694- 
of feveral of the combatants; and in one 0 f Ant-C ' 581 
them, the fafces of the Conful Gabinius were 
broke to pieces by the multitude attached to 
Clodius. “ It was a pleating (a) fpeftacle to 
“ the Roman People, fays Cicero, to fee thefe 
“ two knaves, Gabinius and Clodius, fighting 
“ with one another. They waited the event 
“ with a perfeft impartiality. Whoever of 
“ them was killed, it would be a gain: but 
“ the fatisfa&ion would have been compleat, 

“ if they had both perifhed together.” Clo¬ 
dius pulhed his vengeance fo far, as to em¬ 
ploy religious ceremonies in confecrating the 
goods cf Gabinius to the goddefs Ceres ; and 
Mummius did the fame by the goods of Clo¬ 
dius himfelf. But on both fides they were 
only vain menaces without any real effed. 

During thefe debates, Cicero’s brother ar- The ani- 
rived in Rome, with an equipage fuitable to his val ’/ Ci ~ 
grief, and was received by a great number 
the belt citizens, who went out to meet him, Zml 
mixing their tears with his. He came to back The hatni 
the felicitations and prayers of Cicero’s fon-in- thc Rt ' 
law, Pifo Frugi, a young man of great merit,^ 
and who Ihewed himfelf inviolably attached' all manner 
to the caufe of his father-in-law * but who could 
not reap the fruits of his virtue, dying a little*???/ 
before his return. Terentia, the wife of Q\^ 0lUi> 
cero, alfo performed every part of her duty: 
and fo many fupplications united, very much 
moved the companion of the citizens. 


[a) Quo quidam in fpec- lucrum fieri putabat : im- 
taculo mira populi Romani mortaiem veru quseftum, ii 
aequitas erat. Uter eorum uterque cccidifTe:. Cic. in 
perifTet — in ejufmodi pari Pi/ n. 27. 

M 3 On 
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A R M- On the contrary, the hatred of the public 
' 5 fhewcd itfelf all manner of ways againft Clo- 
dius. In all the games that were given this 
year to the people, he dared never fhew him- 
felf, for fear of being houted at, hided, or 
perhaps fomething worfe. Whoever had 
ferved him againft Cicero, whatever bufinefs 
he had, of what kind foever it might be, was 
condemned at all the Tribunals. The Roman 
Knights rallied, that they might unite their 
forces. The Senators not being able to get the 
Confute to propofe going into debate upon the 
affair of Cicero, threw by all others, and 
would not liften to any thing, till that which 
they looked upon as the principal was de¬ 
termined. 

Chfa: was but all thefe movements 

returns tv muft make Clodius uneafy. But what appears 
the party to me the mod: fmgular in his conduct, was his 

pretending to aft the part of an honeft man, 
and a ftiekler for the rights of the Senate, and 
the Ariftocracy. He knew that the rigid Re¬ 
publicans had at all times oppofed Pompey, 
and could not fuffer, but with pain, the au¬ 
thority he affumed in the Commonwealth. As 
therefore he found Pompey in his way, he 
turned towards that party which was againft 
him. He faid, both in the Senate and before 
the People, that the laws of Casfar had been 
carried in contempt of the Aufpices •, but did 
not remember, as Cicero obferves, that among 
thefe laws was that which made him a Ple¬ 
beian. He produced Bibulus, the Collegue 
of C^efar, upon the Tribunal of Harangues, 
and afked him, if he was not employed in 
obferving the figns that appeared in the 
heavens, at the time that Csefar carried his 

laws ? 
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laws ? Bibulus confirmed the fadt. Clodius af- A - 
terwards interrogated the Augurs, and afked ^ ! 
them, if laws carried in fuch circumftances, 
were not void to all intents ? They anfwered, 
that the thing was fo. This wretch, without 
religion, as without morals, thus made them 
both a pretext to ferve his interefts. 

He was fo little afhamed of contradi&ingPro Do- 
himfeJf, that he went fo far as to fay, that the mo * n 4 °* 
Senate would break the afts of Oefar as con¬ 
trary to the aufpices, and, for himfelf, he 
was ready to lend his flioulders to bear back 
Cicero the faviour of the city. 

However abfurd this farce was, the defen¬ 
ders of the Ariftocracy fuffered themfelves to 
be the dupes of it. They were fo charmed 
with hearing Pompey decried in the popular 
aflemblies, they no longer confidered Clodius 
but as the enemy of him whom they hated, 

“ Clodius decried Pompey by his inve&ives! 

“ fays Cicero, (a) but he more really decried 
u that great man, when he heaped on him his 
“ praifes.” 

If we may believe Cicero, Clodius was even Pompey 
mad enough to make an attempt upon the life^^ 
of the firft citizen of the Commonwealth. Our^ ; 
orator affu res us, in more than one place, that make fame 
a (lave of Clodius was apprehended, in the""^/* 
temple of Caftor, with a poinard, which 

confefied he was armed with to kill Pompey. himfelf up 
This is certain, that Pompey, after this adven- in hh 
ture, Ihut himfelf up in his own houfe, and ap- 
peared no more in public all the reft of the j^ a * Ref - p 


(a) Detrahat iHe vitupe- 

rando ! Mihi, medius fidius, 
turn de illius amplifiima dig- 
nitate 4etrahere, quum max- 


11. 49. 

imis laudibus efFerebat, vi- Pro Sext. 
debatur. Cic. de Har . Refp.n. 64. k 
n. 50. pro Mil. 
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a. R. 694-y ear either in the Senate or elfewhere. But 
Aaa. c. si* J . ...... r 

yet he was not at quiet in his nonle, for a 

freedman of Clodius, named Damio, came to 

bcfiege him there, though to no purpoie ; but 

Clodius was infolent enough to threaten, in 

harangues to the People, that he would deftroy 

Pompey’s houfe, as he had that of Cicero, and 

like himfelf, (a) he declared, that he would 

build a portico in the quarters of Carinas, 

(which was the part of Rome where Pompey’s 

houfe was) which Ihould anfwer to that he had 

built on mount Palatine. 

qi e Con * It was not to be hoped to vanquilh this fu- 
f’uhfiill rious Tribune, while he was fupported by the 
torjinui £wo Confuls : For Pifo continued always faith- 

fal t0 him, and Gabinius, although he was at 

fas. open war with Clodius, in what related to 

Pompey, was not the more difpofed to allow 
the Senators to deliberate on the recalling of 
Cicero. The pretext of the Confuls was, (b) 
that the law Cloffia prevented them. “ Yes, 
iC fays Cicero, the law that affigned them the 
government of Provinces, and not that which 

l ' * 

every citizen of Rome looked upon as law.. 
The Prsetor L. Domitius was not ftopt by the 
prohibition of this unjuft law ; but offered to 
propole himfelf the affair to the Senate, fince 
the Confuls refufed it. 

Na- At length the Magiftrates were appointed 

gijrr&es f or t j, e following year. Of the two Confuls 

feints fa named, one was P. Lentulus Spinther, a de- 

tbs follyj}- 

} r CJ £cr ' (&} Quum in coscionibus bare diccbant, fed lege illius 

dicere:, velie fe in Carinis impediri. Erat hoc verum i 
*di6c2re alreram porticura, r.am impediebantur, verum 
qusPalario relponderet. C/V. ea lege, quam idem Hie de 
fie Har. Rep. n. 49. Macedonia Syriaquc tulcrat. 

\b) Non ie rem iir.pro- Cic. pro Do mo, n. 70. 

termined 
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tcrmined friend of Cicero, the other feemed R -■ 6 94« 
rather difpofed to hurt than ferve him. This ' 5 * 
was Q^Meteilus Nepos, a Coufin of Clodius, 
and who moreover had had fome very warm 
difputes with Cicero during his Tribunefhip. 

He was neverthelefs moderate enough to re¬ 
main neuter, and we fliall fee, by what fol¬ 
lows, that he even became favourable to the 
caufe which every day acquired new defenders. 

Eight Tribunes, that is to fay, all the col- New ef- 
lege, except Clodius and ALIius Ligur, who fats of the 
was devoted to him, propofed, on the 29th of^ l ^ um ™ 
October, a law for recalling Cicero, and clZl 
brought the affair into debate in the Senate, wi'bout 
The Confuls might infill on the law Clodia//^ 7, 
and their prohibiting any one to propofe, to 
debate, or conclude any thing in favour of 
Cicero’s return : The Senate had no regard to 
it, and P. Lentulus, giving his bpinion firftin 
quality of Conful cleft, fpoke with great force 
of argument on the necefiity of reftoring as 
foon as poffible to the Commonwealth a citi¬ 
zen they could not be without. The wifhes of 
the Senate and all good men thus appeared on 
every occafion ; but there was always fomerhing 
to retard the effefts of them. And now the 


Tribune /Elius a fecond time flopped the Se¬ 
nate by his oppofition. 

Although Lentulus was very zealous for the Cicero is 
re-eftabiilhment of Cicero, he neverthelefs, with w "^ trou- 
his future Collegue, gave him a good deal 
uneafinefs. Thefe two Confuls appointed were,^ Senate 

defirous to make fure of the governments of in favour 

the provinces they expefted after their Ma 
gift racy ; and even, which was never dont/ u> ?*^ 
that from that inllant their provinces fhould^ic ad 
be ornatedy fo the Romans exprefied it, that isAtt. HI. 
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69 1 to £ he number and quality of the troops 

5 'fhould be affigned, that they were to com¬ 
mand ; their general-officers named : the Turns 
of money, die ammunition, and all things ne- 
ceffary for their governments fettled. The 
Senate granted what they required, even with 
the confent of Cicero’s friends. For himfelf, 
he was very forry for it, for two principal rea- 
fons : The firft was, that the Confuls eleft 
having no longer any thing to hope or to 
fear, were more free and independent •, and 
that the credit of Cicero’s friends being hence¬ 
forth of no farther ufe to them, no motive of 
perfonal interefl would attach them to his caufe. 
Moreover, this decree of the Senate in favour 
of Lentulus and Metellus Nepos, was a breach 
of that law they had made not to deliberate 
on any affair, till that of Cicero was deter¬ 
mined. Nothing was more honourable for 
him than fuch a refolution, and therefore it is 
not furprizing, that he fhould be concerned at 
lofing this advantage. However, his difquiets 
were vain ; and Lentulus, although he had 
no longer any felf-intereft in it, did not ferve 
him with the lefs fidelity and courage. 

Stxtiut, a The Tribunes elect feemed to be all well-in- 
Tnbur.e dined to Cicero, and eight of them remained 
tks. gus attached to his caufe. Among thefe Sextius 

'Ttbtain ’ Cgnalized his zeal, even before he entered 
C*fars upon his office. The friends of Cicero knew 
am/at for they could not fucceed, if Caefar did not fup- 

acH ? 5 P° rt at T he did not ceafe to op- 
Cic. pro P 0 ^ them. Sextius took a journey into Gaul, 
Sext.n 70. to determine that General, whofe credit, even 

in his abfence, was fo great in Rome, to lay 
afide his refentment : But it feems that the fe¬ 
licitations of Sextius had but little effeft. Caj- 

far 
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far could not, with any good will, agree *0*^*9*- 
the recalling a man, whofe fuperior under* '* ’ 5 * 
Handing, and whofe attachment to the caufe 
of public liberty, rendered him too much fuf- 
pefted by him. If he did not oppofe it in the 
end, it was but in confideration of Pompey, 
who would have it fo. 

As foon as the new Tribunes entered upon of 
their charge, and began among themfelves 
prepare the law for recalling Cicero, the two'^w 
who were privately brought over by the fattion the fatten 
of Clodius, declared themfelves, thefe were rfChdiut. 
Numerius Quintius Gracchus, and Sex. Atilius 
Gavianus, men otherwife unknown, and whom 
our Orator feprefents as every way deferring 
contempt. The other eight perfevered in 
their laudable defign: And they had one great 

advantage over thofe of the preceding year, in 
that they were powerfully fupported by one 
of the Confuls, Lentulus Spinther, who, from 
the firft of January, afted agreeably to the 
fame generous declarations he had made whilft 
only in nomination. 

P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther. a. r: 695. 

Ant. C. 57. 

Q^Cecilius Metellus Nepos. 

The firft affembly of the Senate, in which Lentulus 
the new Confuls prefided, was very numerous. the 
All the People were in great attention, as a ^ air °f 
well as the Deputies of all the cities of Italy, 
who were come thither to bring their addreffes 
to the Capital. Lentulus propofed the affair of 
Cicero, and fpoke with that dignity and cou¬ 
rage that perfectly well became his place ; and 
his Collegue promifed, that, in deference to 
the Senate, and with a view to tfie public 

good, 
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a 6 95 -good, he would reconcile himfelf to a citizen, 
Aflt * 5/ ’fo univerfally efteemed and defired. 
fheadfia It was afterwards put to the vote. L. Cotta, 

<f Cotta. an 0 \£ Conful and an old Cenfor, gave his opi¬ 
nion the firft, and in a manner that was An¬ 
gular ; but as difgraceful to Clodius, as it 
was honourable to Cicero. He maintained, 
that nothing that had been done againft 
Cicero, was juridical or according to rule ; 
that the law of Clodius againft him was no 
law but a violation of all laws j that of confe- 
quence his renca: ought not to be looked upon 
but as the effect; of violence on one part, and 
on the other as the great love of his country, 
which made Cicero chufe rather to facriffce 
himfelf, than be the occafion of flaughter and 
the effufion of the blood of citizens. He con¬ 
cluded that fince he had not been banifhed by 
any law, he had no need to be recalled by a 
law, and that the defire of the Senate was luf- 
ficient. 

• # 

fbeaa~ This manner of reafoning was the moft flat- 

tering to the caufe of Ciccio, but it was not 
Pony-?. t j ie f or h\ s j H - r fo n . Pumpey, who fpoka 

next, agreed to the iuftnefs of Cotta’s reflec¬ 
tions, but laid, that, neveitheiefs, to put Ci¬ 
cero out of danger ol popular commotions, he 
thought it proper that the Suffrages of the Peo¬ 
ple ftiould be joined to the authority of the 
Senate, and that the Confuls fliouid propofe a 
law to annul that of Clodius, and order the re- 
Tri- eftablifhment of Cicero. This advice was ap- 
buns Ga- p r0 ved not by the majority only, but unani- 

moufi y> w ^ cn l ' ie Tribune Atilius Gavianus, 
czntufion without oppofing it in form, demanded that 
°f iL the condulion of the buGnefs might be deferred 

rill another day : This could not be refufed 
him, and fo the affair was dropt. 


The 
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The eight Tribunes took it up again : an ^^ nt R * c 6 95- 

Q_ Fabricius at their head prepared, on the Eight Tri- 
23d of January, to hold an AfTembiy, to deli -bnnesfro- 

berate on the lav/ which he had propoled the a f- 

days before. Clodius did not watte time i 
making an oppofidon, or cavil about formali-73/W*. 
ties. His brother Appius, who was Pmor^y 
this year, had the gladiators, who were to give^ 0 ^*'* 
a fpedtacle to the People. Clodius joining a ji^bur. 
pack of ruffians to them taken out of dun- 
geons, let them loofe upon the friends of Ci¬ 
cero. Cifpius, one of the Tribunes, was 
wounded. Cicero faved his life only by 
hiding himfelf till he could find a way to make 
his elcape by flight. The flaughter was fo 
great, that the Tiber, and the Common- 
fewers were almoft choaked up by the great 
number of dead bodies thrown into them, and 
the public Forum drowned in a river of blood. 

The rage of Clodius did not flop here ; and 
in a quarrel, that happened, without our know¬ 
ing diftin&ly the caufe of ir, between the 
Tribune Sextius and the Conful Metelius Nc- 
pos, although this Tribune did nothing but 
according to the duty of his office, he found 
himfelf, on a fudden, attacked, and brought 
down to the ground* where he was left for 
dead, having about twenty wounds upon him. 

A Tribune, whofe perfon was facred, aflaili- 
nated in the exercife of his office, was an at¬ 
tempt that feemed very atrocious ; therefore 
Clodius feared the confequences of ir: but it 
is hardly to be imagined what an expedient he 
thought of to deceive the People. He refolv- 
ed to caufe Numerius Quintius to be killed, 
who was a Tribune of his own fa&ion, fo that 
his death might be imputed to the friends of 

Cicero, 
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a. r. ^ 95 -Ciccro, and that the hatred occafioned by the 
Ant ‘ ^ 57 ‘death of a Tribune might be divided between 

him and his adverfaries. Happily for Quin- 
tius, his Collegue Sextius did not find himfelf 
mortally wounded: but the firft was in danger, 
as long as the life of the fecond was uncertain. 

Againft fuch violences there was no refource 
but in force. Sextius to fecure his life, was 
obliged to raife men, and place a guard about 
his perfon. Milo, one of his Collegues; and 

him of ail the Tribunes, who, with the great- 
eft generofity and perfeverance, fupported the 
caufe of Cicero, being, of confequence, ex- 
pofed to the fame dangers with Sextius, took 
alfo the fame precaution. 

Mlo un- Milo was a man whofe courage carried him 
dertakisto even t0 daring, and by that he was more capa- 

*to tiffin bk than any one to reprefs the furious teme- 
of CMiuj.nty of Clodius : therefore from the time that 
Hh cba- he firft entered the lifts with him, during his 
radcr Tribuneftiip, their combats continued, without 

peace or truce, till they were determined by 
the death of one, and the banilhment of the 
A icon, other. The birth of Milo feems to have been 
Pcd. in iUuftrious *, but among thofe families, which 

without being antiently Romans, held, never- 
thelels a diftinguifhed rank in Italy. He was' 
of Lanuvium, and fon of one Papius, a name 
famous in the focial war. For himfelf, he was 
adopted by his maternal grand-father, and, in 
confequence thereof, took the name of Annius. 
He muff have been upon a very confiderable 
footing at Rome, fince he made a very brillant 
alliance there a few years after, having married 
Faufta daughter of the Diftator Sylla: but 
Gc. ad more ^an all other recommendation, his per- 
Ail iv, fonal merit put him in a condition to pretend 
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to every thing. He propofed to raife him-*^*** 
felf by the ways of honour; and the caufe 
of Cicero feemed to him a fair occafion to 
draw to himfelf the efteem and affedtion of 
all good men. He fignalized his virtue in a 
very glorious manner, animated the more, if 
we may believe Appian, by Pompey, who 
Ihewed him a profpeft of the Coniulfhio for his 

reward. 


As he faw that the horrible excefles to which Hi 

Clodius gave himfelf up every day, tended to 
nothing but to take away all hopes of re-efta- 
blilhing Cicero, and entirely to difcourage the 
good citizens, and to make the licentioufnefs 
of a mad man prevail in the city, he refolved 
to attack him, by the Jaws, who pretended to 
impofe every thing by force, he accufed him in 
form, as guilty of violences in contempt of the 
public tranquility. This bold ftep difconcerted 
Clodius, who, having Milo for his accufer, 
could not hope to corrupt his Judges a fecond 
time. All his hopes was to elude judgment, 
and for this he found a fupport on the fide of 
the Magiftrates. The Conful Metellus his 
coufin, the Prsetor Ap. Claudius his brother, a 
Tribune of the People his creature, caufed or¬ 
ders to be fet up, which was without example 
in Rome, to flop the courfe of juftice. Thefe 
Magiftrates forbad the accufed to appear, that 
he fhould be cited, or informations made a- 
gainft him. 

The protection (a) of the laws and of iudg- He 

r9 

ment.. 

jora. 


(*) Quid ageret vir ad hominum corrobaratn, legk- 
virtutem, dignitatem, glo- bu? judiciilquc iublatb ? Ler- 
riaDi, natuS; vi feeleratorum vice, Tribunus plebis priva- 
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a. R. 695. m ent being thus refufed Milo, he was either to 
Ant-C ° 7 'abandon fo fair a caufe as that he had under¬ 
taken, or by expofmg himfelf without defence 
to the fury of an armed adverfary, become the 
vi&im of it. He thought it would be fliame- 
ful for him, either meanly to defift, or to fuf- 
fer himlelf to be overcome •, therefore he took 


the method of hiring the gladiators, and en- 
compaffing himfelf about with armed men who 
might refill thofe by which his enemies was ac¬ 
companied whereever he went. But he had 
care to keep himfelf within the bounds of a 
neceffary defence, and employed no force but 
when he was attacked by Clodius. The bat¬ 
tles between them were frequent ^ Milo’s houfe 
was alTailed more than once by the party of 
Poll red. Clodius, and always well defended. The Con- 
in Sen. f u i Lentulus was not fpared himfelf; but the 
a ”* factious broke his fafees. Every quarter of the 

city became a field of battle, where oftentimes 
much blood was fhed. From fo much difor- 


/ total 
fv/per./ion 
of affairs 
in Rarm. 


der this advantage, at lead, was drawn, that 
Clodius did not reign, and every where found 
an antagonifl who made head againft him, and 
very often gained the viflory over him. 

This little fort of inteftine war, joined to 
the refolution long fince taken, of getting Ci¬ 
cero’s affair to pafs before any other, reduced 

to filence the Tribunals, the affemblies of the 


People, and that of the Senate. All things 
were fufpended: no audiences given by the 
Senate to Ambaffadors, no judgments, no de¬ 
crees of the People. A condition fo violent 


to, pnefbntiffimus vir pro- ret ? an fe domi contineret ? 
iligitiffimo hoxnini daret ? Et vinci turpeputavit, & de- 
An cau£am fufeepum aSiee- terreri. Cic- pro Sext. n, 89. 

could 
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could not be of long continuance. One of the^ t R c 6 «. 
contending parties muft necefiarily put an end 
to it, by getting the better of the other : and 
.happily it was the beft that triumphed. 

All the fplendor and all the majefty of the^ ^ 
Commonwealth was on this fide. Both th epartoftht 
Confuls (for Metellus at lead was not againft Comma- 
it) ali the Pnetors, except the brother of Clo- f hc 
dius, eight of the Tribunes of the People, pro- bufimf, up. 
tefted the caufe of Cicero. So great an au- them- 
thority, fupported by the courage and party of I ,lws ' 
Milo, made itfelf at length refpefted by thofe 
who had at firft made an oppofition to it: 

And Lentulus, by virtue of a Senatusconfultum, Untuhs 
which nobody had dared to oppofe, fent cir- the Cmful 
cular letters through all Italy, to invite thofe-^ 1 ^""*' 
who had any regard for the fafety of the State JJ/lu 
to come to Rome, to concur in the re-eftablilh-p*^ of 
tnent of Cicero: A procedure without ex- holy. 
ample, not only for the interefts of a private 2 g Xt * 
man, but even in the common dangers of the 
whole Republic. 

The news of this Senatusconfultum * be- Th ap. 
ing immediately carried to a fpectacle of the t 1 ™/ 11 •( 
gladiators, where there happened to be a great 
number of people, it was received with in-Pro Sext. 
expreflible tranfports of joy. Every Senator 116, 1 > 7 ' 
who came to this fpe&acle at his coming from 
the Senate was applauded ; but when the Con- 
ful himfelf, who gave the games, arrived there, 
and had taken his place, all the Senators rofe; 
and ftretching out their arms towards him, 
teftified their joy and their acknowledgment 
by tears, which plainly made it appear how 
dear Cicero was to the Roman People. 

• / fuppofc that thii Smatuictnfultum was that mail in 
the temple of Honour and Virtue built by Marius. 

V 01. XII. N Upon 
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a. r. 695. Upon the invitation of the Conful and the 

Incredible Senate, there were both in Rome and all 
movements Italy incredible movements in favour of Cicero. 
in Rome Every one was willing, according to the ex- 

a raplc fet them by the firft affembly of the 
favour *f State, to Ihew their zeal for the re-eftablifh- 
Cxert. ment of fo illuftrious a profcript. In Rome, 

and round about it, the Roman Knights, all 
the Societies interefted in the revenues, the or¬ 
der of Notaries, even all the trading Compa¬ 
nies, and all Communities of inhabitants in 
the neighbouring country towns, affembled, 
and formed decrees honourable to Cicero. The 
feveral people of Italy did the fame. Pompey 
himfelf gave the fignal to all the municipal 
towns, and to all the colonies; for being 
actually the firft Magiftrate of Capua, he caufed 
a new decree to be made by this colony, which 
ierved for a model to all the reft. After which 
he was zealous enough to go into feveral of thefe 
towns, and incourage the inhabitants to follow 
the example he had fet them. There was an 
univerlal fermentation in Italy, which fent a 
prodigious multitude of citizens from all parts 
to Rome. 

jhafim- Lentulus feeing himlelf fo powerfully fup- 
M rf tbt ported, convocated a celebrated and numerous 

a ^ ern bty t ^ e Senate in the Capitol. It was 
til; there that the Conful Metellus Nepos fuffered 
Senatus- himfelf to be entirely reconciled to the caufe 
anfiltum 0 f Cicero. P. Servilius Ifauricus, a refpeda- 

ft^ble old man, a former Conful and Cenfor, 
beinore- adorned with the honour of a triumph, and fa- 
calkl ther of a Conful, addreffed himfelf to him in 

a moving and pathetic exhortation. He re¬ 
called to mind the attachment that the Metelli 
had always had to the maxims of the Arifto- 

cracy* 
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cracy, and to the authority of the Senate : He A * R * 6 95. 
cited to him his own brother, Mettllus Ce- ADt,C ' 57 * 
ler, who died two years before, and who 
made it a law with him to oppofe Clodius in 
every thing: He put him in mind of Ch Me- 
tellus Numidicus, the honour of their family, 
banifhed like Cicero, and like him regretted 
by the whole city. In fhort, he fpoke with fo 
much force, that the Conful could not refrain 
from tears, no equivocal proof of a fincere re¬ 
conciliation : And in faft, he no longer con¬ 
tented himfelf with not only not refilling his 
Collegue, but fupported, and feconded him in 
every ftep he took. 

The afiembly was compofed of four hun¬ 
dred and feventeen Senators. Among fo great 
a number of voters, Clodius found his voice 
alone the only one againft Cicero. It was 
therefore refolved that Cicero fhould be re¬ 
called, and that, to this end, the Confuls and 
other Magiftrates, by the authority of the Se¬ 
nate, ftiould immediately make the propofiti- 
on to the People aflembled by Centuries. 

The next day the Conful Lentulus laid be- a 

r - n 11 n* 1 0 1 antm- 

fore the People what had palled in the Senate \ blyoftbe 
and Pompey joining with him, made a fpeech, ? ^A 
wherein he exprefied himfelf in a manner ™ hmi . n 

1 • 11 1 • p* J • l • t LtoltlllUS 

highly honouring Cicero, and in terms which a nd Pom- 
fhewed the moft lively and tender friendfhip. pey exhort 

He treated him as the Saviour of the State , and and ani ~ 
faid, as the public fafety operated by him, it ”^ 1 !^ 
could not fubfift but with him. He did not 
only employ exhortations and eounfels, but 
added prayers and fupplications, as interefting 
for Cicero, as if they had been for a brother or 
a father. 

4 



* 
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A « Rt c 6 - 5 “ The Senate made hafte to come to a con- 
^clufion ; and for that purpofe made a prepara- 
f ree of the tory decree, containing feveral articles, all more 
SirMte in favourable one than the other to a caufe, which 
^ became raanifeftiy the caufe of the Common¬ 
wealth. He forbade all perfons whatfoever to 
bring any obflacles to the re-eftablifhment of 
Cicero, declaring, that whoever did any thing 
to prevent it, would offend the Senate, and 
muff be looked upon as an enemy to the Re¬ 
public, to the fafety of good men, and the 
union of the citizens. He even ordered, that 
if the cavalling of ill-difpofed perfons fliould 
too much retard the decifion, Cicero might 
return without needing any other formality. 
He ordered thanks to be given to thofe who 
came from the feveral towns in Italy to Rome, 
inviting them farther to carry the fame zeal 
to the folemn affembly of the People, where 
the affair was to be finally determined. 

Afilemn At length the great day arrived, which was 
affcTxbU by th e objeeft of fo much defire, and many ne- 

wherein ’ gotlations for more than a year. The Pro- 

tbt affair tectors of the caufe of Cicero had judged, with 

isfnalh great reafon, that the higheft degree of autho- 
dtttrmvud. ri^ t0 ^ g[ ven t0 fat ] aw by w hich he 

was to be recalled, in order to take away from 
his enemies for ever the pretence of doing any 
thing againft it. Thus, whereas he had been 
banifhed only by a Tribunitian law, carried in 
that fort of affembly called Comitia by Tribes, 
which comprehended only the Plebeians, and 
where a Tribune prefided, this was an affem¬ 
bly by Centuries, that was appointed to order 
his re-eftablifiiment ; a kind of affembly the 
moft auguft, and which fully reprefented every 
order in the Nation. Both Confuls, feven Prae¬ 
tors* 
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tors, and eight Tribunes of the People, pro-A. r. 69c. 
pofed or fupported the law. Lentulus and Ant ‘ c * 57 ‘ 
Pompey made fpeeches filled with the juft 
praifes of Cicero, with exhortations to the 
People, and prayers. All the diftinguifhed 
members of the Senate, the antient Confuls, 
and antient Praetors, appeared upon the Tribu¬ 
nal of Harangues, and fpoke the fame lan¬ 
guage. Clodius alone raifed his voice againft 
the unanimous vows of all orders and all the 
citizens, and was not heard but with an in¬ 
dignation that could not be very pleafing to 
him. 

The aflembly was the moft numerous that 
ever had been feen. All the People, all Italy 
was prefent in it. No one thought he could 
be difpenfed with, through age or infirmities, 
in not coming to teftify his zeal for his coun¬ 
try, by voting for the return of him, who 
had been the preferver of it. There was no 
variety in the fuffrages, all with one common 
voice authorized the law, and Cicero (a) had 
reafon to fay, in extolling the circumflances of 
this day, fo glorious to him, that Lentulus 
had not Amply brought him back to his coun¬ 
try, but had made him re-enter in pomp, and 
in a triumphal car. The law was brought 
in and received on the 4th of Auguft. Thus 
the continuance of Cicero’s exile, who went Cic 

out of Rome in the beginning of April the Act. IV-1. 
year before, was fixteen months. 


(a) Itaque P. Lentuli be- 
neficio excel !enti atque di- 
vino, non redu&i fuaius in 

patriam* ficut uoamilli cla- 


riffimi cives, fed equis in- 
fignibus & curru aurato re- 
portati. Pojl red in Sen . 
*. 2 $, 
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Ciceros 
clod: at 
Dyrrachi¬ 
um jor 
eight 
months . 
His de¬ 
parture 
from that 
City. 

Cic. ad 
Art. III. 
1 IV. 


His tri¬ 
umphant 
entry into 

Rome. 
Poll red. 
in Sen. 
n. 59. 


Cornelius, Cscilius, Confuls. 

He had already fome time approached near- 
er to Italy; from the end of the preceding 
year Theffalonica had ceafed to appear a fafe 
azylum to him. This town depended on the 
government of Macedonia, of which Pifo his 
enemy was immediately to take pofTefTion; 
and the report of the near arrival of the troops 
that this new Governor had fent before him, 
determined Cicero to feek elfewhere a retreat. 
Atticus, who was then at his eftate in Epirus, 
invited him to come and join him. Cicero pre¬ 
ferred Dyrrachium, where he fhould be nearer 
to hear news from Rome, and of which place 
the inhabitants had already fliewn him much 
affection. He arrived there on the 25th of 
November, and paffed above eight months 
there, that is to fay, till the 4th of Auguft 
following, which was the lame day that the 
law for his being recalled was authorized by the 
fuffrages of all the People. That day he em¬ 
barked at Dyrrachium, and landed the next at 
Brundufium, where he found his dear daughter 
Tullia. Three days after he received, by a 
letter from his brother, the news of the law 
that re eftablifhed him, and this was the occa- 
fion of an univerfal joy to the whole city of 

Brundufium. 

His return to Rome was triumphant, and 
and Plutarch obferves, that Cicero has not ex¬ 
aggerated, in laying that all Italy had in fome 
fort brought him back again into the bofom 
cf his country upon their fhoulders. But the 
better to conceive the glory of this return, let 
us fee the circumfhntial defeription which our 
Orator himfelf gives of it. I am going to re¬ 
late it in his own words. “ All ( a) the road, 

“ fays 

[a] Mens redirus is fair, at a Bmndufio ufqae Romam 

agmeia 



\ 
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“ fays he, from Bruadufium to Rome, was^, 6 ^- 
ct bordered by a continued croud of the feve- 
“ ral people of Italy, for there was not any 
“ canton, nor any town in it that did not fend 
“ deputations to congratulate me. What (hall 
“ I fay of the manner in which I was received 
“ in each place; how, both from the towns 
“ and the country, the fathers of families with 
their wives and their children, either went 
“ out before me or came to me in my way to 
teftify their joy ; how many holidays were 
“ celebrated on my account, with as much 
“ chearfulnefs and pomp, as thofe which are 
“■ confecrated to the honour of the immortal 
gods ? But the day efpecially in which I re- 
“ entered Rome, that day alone is worth an 
Cc immortality to me. I law the Senate and 
“ the whole People come out of the gates to 
“ receive me, and Rome herfelf almoft (hak- 
“ ing on her foundations, feemed to advance 
“ to embrace her preferver. It might be faid, 

“ that not only the men and women of all ages, 

“ all orders, and all conditions; but the very 


agmen perpetuum totius Ita¬ 
lian viderem. Neque enim 
regio fuic uila, neque mu* 
nicipium, neque prsefedhra, 
aut cokmia, ex qufi non pub- 
lice ad me vcnerint gratula- 
rum. Quid dicara adventus 
meos; quid effufiones ho- 
minum ex oppidis ? quid 
concurfum ex agris patrum 
familias cum eonjugibus ac 
liberis? quid eos dies, qui 
quad deorum immortalium 
fefti Sc folennes, funt ad- 
vcntu meo redi tuque cele- 
brati? Unus ille dies mihi 


quidem immortalitatis inflar 
fuit, quum fenatum egreflum 
vidi populumque Romanum 
univerfumj quum mihi ipfa 
Roma prope convulfa fedi- 
bus fuis, ad compledendum 
confervatorem fuum proce- 
dere vifa eft: quas me ita 
accepit, ut non modo om¬ 
nium generum, setatum, or- 
dinum, omnes viri ac muli- 
eres, omnis fortune ac loci, 
fed etiam msenia ipfa vide- 
rentur, ac teda urbis. Sc 
tcmpla lstari. In Pif. 51, 
52 - 
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a- R ^ 6 *, 5 *“ walls, the houfes and the temples, conceived 
57 ’“ tranfports of joy on feeing me.” 

Among this mnumberable croud of great and 
final], there were only to be excepted the de* 
dared etnenies of Cicero, I fay declared: For 
Craffus, notwithftanding their former bicker¬ 
ings mixt himfelf with the reft, engaged to 
take this ftep by his fon, of whom I have fpoke 
elfewhere. 

Gc. ad When Cicero arrived at the Porta Capena, 
Ate. IV.3. the ftairs of the neighbouring temples well filled 

with an infinite number of People, who, as 
{bon as they perceived him, clapped their hands, 
and made the place ring with their cries of joy 
and felicitation. All this multitude accom¬ 
panied him as far as the capitol, where he went 
in the firft place to pay thofe duties which re¬ 
ligion preferibed to him. After which he was 
conducted back, in the fame manner, to the 
houfe where he was ro lodge. The next day, 
which was the 5th of September, he returned 
his thanks to the Senate, in a fpeech which we 
have, and in which he did not content himfelf 
with paying his compliments to the Affembly 
in general, but named one after another all the 
Magiftrates his benefaftors, and among the pri¬ 
vate men Pompey alone. He thus fulfilled the 
lawsrof gratitude which was one of his favourite 
virtues, and obferving in this the mod agree¬ 
able order, beginning with the Deity, and af¬ 
terwards acquitting himfelf towards man. 

Such was the return of Cicero, the fplendor 
of which was fo great, that it gave him reafon 
to fay, (a) that had he confidered only hi* 

(*) U: tna mihi cor fee- menda fbilTe vidlatur. Pro 
lerata ilia vis non modo Dimo> n . 75. 
non pullanda, fed criam e- 

glory. 
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glory, he ought not to have refitted the vio- *^,*95. 
knees of Clodius, but to have fought and pur- ' ' 
chafed them, 

There was one thing yet wanting to make Hh huh 
his re-eftabli(hment complete : that was to re- cit J 
enter into the polTeflion of his houfe, and to 
fee it rebuilt. It muft be remembered her tattbccx- 
what I have faid of the ingenious malice of pom of th 
Clodius, who was willing both to difgrace C[- Rc ? uiSc ‘ 
cero by confounding the fite of his houfe with 
that of M, Fulvius an enemy of the public, 
and by taking from him all hopes of ever re¬ 
covering it, by confecrating it to religion in a 
pretended dedication to the goddefs of liberty. 

It is eafy to guefs what were the fentiments of 

Cicero On the account, “ If (a) not only they 
“ do not reftore me my houfe, fays he in a 
“ pleading, that he made to reclaim it, but 
“ that it Ihould be found to be changed, at 
“ the very inftant that my enemy gloried in 
“ my afflidtion, in his own crimes and in the 
public calamity, in fuch cafe, who can doubt 
“ but my return would be an eternal punilh- 
ment to me ? My houfe is in the moft fre- 
“ quented quarter of Rome, expofed to the 
“ view of all the citizens. If they will pre- 
“ ferve that wretched building there, which 
“ bears the infcription of the name of an ene- 

(a) Sin mea domus non qua fi manet illod non mo* 
modo mihi non redditur, numentum urbis, fed fe- 
fed etiammonumcotwn pr*- pukrum, inimico nomine 
bet inimico doloris mei, fee- inferiptum; demigrandum 
leri fui, public* calamitatis .* potius aliquo eft, quam ha- 
quis crit, qui hunc reditum bitandom in ea urbe, in qua 
potius, quam pceoam fem- tropara & de me, & de Re- 
pitemam putet ? In confpec- publica videam conftituta. 
tu praeterea totius eft urbis Pro Domo , 100. 
domus mea, Pontifices; in 

m y 
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a.k. 695,u m y ? anc j which cannot be looked upon as an 
Aflv ' ornament to the city, but as its fepulchre ; I 

“ mud retire to any other part of the world, 
“ rather than inhabit a place, where I fhall 
“ have before my eyes the trophies of a vic- 
“ tory gained over the Commonwealth and my 
“ felf. 

Dt Har. The dedication only made all the difficulty. 
Refp. For the law which ordered the recall of Cicero, 
D - u * re-eftablifhed him in the enjoyment of all his 

rights, and all his goods: but that which had 
been once confecrated to the gods could never 
more be taken away for profane ufes; there¬ 
fore before he could be allowed to re-enter his 
houfe, it was neceffary, that the Pontiffs lhould 
determine whether the confecration that had 
been made was valid or not. 

This queftion was pleaded before the Col¬ 
lege of Pontiffs between Cicero and Clodius, 
on the laft day of September. Our Orator dif- 
played all the force of his eloquence, on a 
lubject which interefted him fo nearly, and 
had reafon to be fatisfied with the fuccefs of it. 
The Pontiffs declared, that if the perfon who 
pretended to make the dedication, had not 
been nominally charged with this commifllon 
by the People, Cicero might be reftored to 
the foil that belonged to him. All the world 
looked upon this judgment as giving the caufe 
to Cicero ; for nothing was more certain than 
that the dedicadon was made without any order 
from the People. Neverthelefs Clodius, always 
impudent to the laft degree, caufed himfelf to 
be prefented to the People on the fpot, by his 
brother Appius, who was Praetor, and gave 
out in a wild harangue, that the Pontiffs had 

determined 
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determined in his favour, and that Cicero^* 

would repoffefs himfelf of his houfe by force. •’ ’ 57 ' 
He impofed upon no body, but the Senate 
being affembled the next day, the firft of 
Oitober, took from him all pretence to his ri¬ 
diculous triumph. All the Pontiffs who were 
Senators, were prefent, and Cn. Lentulus Mar- 
cellinus, Conful eleft, and the firft who deli¬ 
vered his opinion, asked them before all the 
motives of their judgment. M. Lucullus an- 
fwered in the name and by the con fen t of all 
his Collegues, that it was for the Pontiffs to 
decide as to what regarded religion, and for 
the Senate with refpeft to the law they had 
made for deftroying the houfe in difpute. That 
as Pontiffs they had pronounced themfelves on 
the rights of religion, and as Senators they 
were going to do it upon the law. Himfelf 
his Collegues, and all the other Senators de¬ 
clared themfelves in favour of the caufe of 
Cicero. Clodius who faw what turn the affair 
was likely to take, was willing to prevent the 
conclufion of it by fpeaking all the reft of the 
day. But at length the indignation of all the 
Affembly, and the noife that was raifed, oblig¬ 
ed him to hold his tongue. The Tribune 
Atilius Gavianus came to the fupport of Clo¬ 
dius, and oppofed the decree, which of con- 
fequence could not be made that day. But the 
uneafinefs of men’s minds was fo great that 
Atilius dared not perfift the next day. TheCic. in. 
Senatufconfultum was prepared, and it was faid D * 52. 
that the houfes of Cicero in town and country 
Ihould be rebuilt at the expence of the Com¬ 
monwealth 5 an honour that had never been 
done to any other citizen. It was alfo ordered 
that the Portico of Catulus fhould be reftored 

■ ■ 

according 
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a.R- € 9 ?‘according to the former plan, and fuch as it 
' 57 ’ was before Clodius had united a part of Ci¬ 
cero’s houfe to it j in fo much that the name 
and the work of that madman might entirely 


difapp 

When Cicero fays that his houfes were re¬ 
built at the expence of the public •, this re¬ 
quires fome explanation, and means only that 
there was money affigned to him out of the 
Treafury for that purpofe. And that they 
might proceed therein with juftice, an eftimate 
was made of his houfes: and that in Rome 
was valued at two millions of fefterces, that is 
to lay, about twelve thoufand five hundred 
pounds fterling. Cicero feems to be fatisfied 
on this article: but he complains to Atticus, 
that thofe at Tufculum and Formia were for- 
didly rated and much beneath their real value, 
• 3175 /. that is to fay, the firft at * five hundred thou- 
filing. f an( j fefterces; the other atf two hundred and 

to ) ficr- fifty-thoufand : which he attributes to the in¬ 
trigues of thofe who envied him. “ Thofe 


o 


44 


44 


(4 


who before had dipt my wings, were forry 
(a) fays he agreeably, to fee my feathers 
“ grow again ; but for all that, I flatter my- 
felf they will not grow the lefs. 

Ev Ciceros It is true that gratitude, the engagements he 

advice , the had entered into, and laftly intereft and policy 
jitpern- had p 0 united Cicero to Pompey, that 

t c wfiG net cf • * /«••• 1 % * * j 1 

csrn an £ it is not very furpnzmg that the rigid repub- 
provificjis licans Ihould be diSatisfied and alarmed. All 
through all xfo j s happening it had awakened their difquie- 

'Iwfh'de- tuc ^ es - Brad was very dear in Rome, and 

creed to 

Pompey. {&) Idem ilH qui mihi ro, jam reaafcuntcr. CiV. 
Cic. pro pennis inciderant, noltint ad Att< iv. 2. 

Domo & caflem renafei; fed, ut fpe- 
ad Air. 
iv. i. 


they 
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they were afraid of a famine there. This fear^Q 695 ; 
was the occafion of the multitudes mutinying 
fo far as to attack and being ready to force 
the houfe of the Pmor L. Cecilius, who, 
gave the Apollinarian games. This movement 
and feveral others like it, were originally owing 
to the difeontents of the People themfelves 5 
but Clodius had greatly added his own to them* 
and always ready to excite feditions, he fcarce 
ever failed to increafe the fire when he once 
found it lighted up. At his inftigation the 
populace laid hold on Cicero, and as foon as he 
entered Rome, troops of the feditious demand¬ 
ed bread of him, as if it depended upon him 
to give it them. The good citizens thought 
alfo it would be proper for him to concern him- 
felf in the affair, in order to take away the fu- 
perintendance of provifions from fuch a wretch 

as Sex. Clodius, to whom Clodius had given it 
in his Tribunefhip, and to transfer it to Pom- 
pey, who, for a long time, had been the re¬ 
source of the Commonwealth in all cafes of dif¬ 
ficulty and importance. 

The Senate affembled in the Capitol to de¬ 
liberate on means to remedy this evil. The 
tumult was fo great, and the populace fo furi¬ 
ous, that the greateft part of the Confulars 
dared not come to the Senate. There were 
but three found there, Cicero, Meffala, and 
Afranius. Cicero propofed to engage Pom- 
pey to take upon himfelf the fuperintendance 
of provifions, and that the Senatufconfultum 
they jfhould make thereon fhould be fupported 
by an ordinance of the people. This advice 
being followed, Cicero gave an account of it 
to the People immediately. The next day the 
Senate being affembled in a great number no 

one 
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one of the Confulars was miffing, and they al! 

' 57 ‘agreed to allow to Pompey whatever he ought 
to demand. He would have fifteen Lieute¬ 
nant-Generals, at the head of whom he placed 

Cicero, as he was becoming in ever^ thing 
another felf with him, - Thefe were his terms. 

He thought of nothing more but the law, 
that he was to propofe to the People. Here 
we lhall fee the artful ambition of Pompey. 
The Conluls prepared the fcheme of a law, 
which gave him the general and fupreme fu- 
perintendance of provifions throughout the 
whole extent of the Empire for five years. 
This was enough. But a Tribune of the Peo¬ 
ple, named Meffius, prefented another fcheme, 
which added to that of the Confuls the free 
and ablolute difpofition of the Finances and 
public treafure: a fleet and an army; and, in 
lome of the Provinces where Pompey was to 
go, an authority fuperior to that of the Pro¬ 
prietors or Proconluls who governed them. 
46 Our Confular law, fays Cicero, feemed but 
“ modefl, that of Meflius was infupportable ; 
“ Pompey faid that he defired ours, and his 
44 friends iupported that of the Tribune/* 
Cicero does not tell us which of the two laws 
paffed: but Dio in comparing the command 
that was given to Pompey on this occafion 
with that with which he was inverted in the 
Pyrates war, gives us reafon to believe, that it 
was that of Meffius, which was carried, agree¬ 
able to the fecret wifhes of Pompey. His 
power {*) alter his return from the war with 


[a) U XirtTcShp&t 
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Michridates diminilhed, and began to languifh ^* nt R ^ 69 ^ 

through inadtion. He found it was now in his n ' * 5/ ’ 
power to refume his former vigour by the 
means of this new command, which fubmitted 
to his authority the ports, the markets, the fale 
of grain, and in a word every thing that de¬ 
pended on navigation and labour. 

As Cicero was the firft promoter of this ?fi- 7 bemur- 
fair, it excited againft him the complaints and 
murmurings of a part of the zealous defenders republican* 
of liberty. “To whom would Cicero do this ? againft G- 
“ faid they. Is he ignorant of the credit and cero - 

“ efteem he enjoys ; what fervices he has done cuT pro 
“ his country ; with what fplendor and glory Domo 27, 
“ he was re-eftablifhed ? Why muft he do3°- 
“ fuch honour to the man by whom he was 
“ abandoned ?” Cicero anfwered thefe re¬ 
proaches with freedom, not difagreeing with 
them in the wrongs that Pompey had done 
him, but (till protefting that he would never 
quit his alliance with him. “ Let them ceafe, 

“ faid he, to endeavour to weaken my condi- 
“ tion after my re-eflablifhment by the fame 
methods which they took to overthrow me. 

They have fown the feeds of divifion be- 
“ tween Pompey and me, which they (hall 
u never do again. I know that I have been 
“ not only abandoned but given up. I am 
“ not ignorant of any thing that was done to 
“ deftroy me ; I fay no more of it: but it 
“ would be ingratitude not to fay, that I think 
u myfelf indebted in a great meafure to Pom- 
“ pey for my return * and that if the chiefs of 
“ the Senate equalled him in their zeal, he dif- 
<c tinguilhed himfelf among them all by his 
“ power, by his efforts, by his prayers, and 

“ lafllv 
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a. r. 6 9S .d iaftly by the dangers he expofed himfelf to 
*“■ ° 57 ‘“ in my caufe.” 

Pmpty re- As to the reft, there was no reafon to be dif- 
jicrapkr.- f a tisfied with the fuperintendance of provifions 
ty a Rt*t intrufted to Pompey. He acquitted him¬ 
felf in this employment, as in all others, to the 
fatisfa&ion and advantage of the Common- 

Ge. pro wealth. There had really been a great dearth 
Domo, *• ^ f ome of the Provinces from whence Rome 
u ’ drew her fubfiftence; in others the fcarcity was 

owing to a bad adminiftration ; corn had been 
fent to other places in hopes of a better fale j 
or locked up on the firft apprehenfion of its 
Plat growing dear. Pompey fent his Lieutenants 

and his friends to all parts; and took upon 
himfelf the care of vifiting the three granaries 
of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and the coaft of 
Africa. He gathered together there a great 
quantity of provifions; and Ihewed fo much 
ardour and a&ivity to bring fuccour to Rome, 
that when he was ready to return thither with 
his foldiers, the wind being very high and 
threatening a ftorm, in fo much that the Pilots 
made a difficulty to put off, he embarked the 
firft, and ordered them to weigh anchor, fay¬ 
ing : “ There is a neceffity for us to put to 
“ fea, but it is not neceflary to live.” His 
courage fucceeded, he made a happy voyage, 
and by the good orders he knew how to give, 
the markets were flocked with corn and the 
fea covered with veffels. The plenty was fuch, 
that like a fruitful fource, fays Plutarch, there 
was not only a Efficient fupply for the city ; 
but it fpread itfelf to all the neighbouring 
countries about. 

It was not fo eafy to re-eftablifh quiet in 

Rome, as it was to bring back plenty. The 

fame 
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fame confufion, and the fame troubles con-*^ 6 ^ 
tinu'ed to reign there, and Clodius was always * 
the author of them. I have faid, that he was knctt ef 
accufed by Milo of violences, and attempts a - clod ™* 
gainft the public tranquility.. The ordinances 'cfaXand 

of the Magiftrates who favoured him, hadA&y*. 
only fufpended, but not quafhed, the proceed- Cic. ad 

• ' , , ■ , .* , Atr iv a; 

ings. Milo would not give up the point: and m * 
Clodius had no way to efcape but by getting 
himfelf chofen iEdile. The Asdilelhip once 
gained wbuld ferve him for a fafeguard. For 
the fame reafon, Milo omitted nothing to pre¬ 
vent his being named to it: and as often as the 

Conful Metellus went about to hold the AfTem- 

♦ ▼ % % • 

bty for proceeding to the election of ^Ediles* 

Milo flopped him., by giving notice of fome bad 
omen, which broke up the Affembly for that 
day. Clodius drove to extremes, became more 
dnd more furious, and fometimes was angry 
with Milo himfelf, and fometimes with Cicero. 

On the 3d of November, a body of armed 
men, fent by him, drove away the artificers 
who were at work on the foundation of Ci¬ 
cero’s houfe; they afterwards overthrew the 
Portico of Catulus, which the Confqls, au¬ 
thorized by a degree of the Senate, had order¬ 
ed to be reftored : Laftly, they attacked the 
houfe of Cicero*s brother, and after they had 
broke the doors and windows with (tones, they 
let fire to it, by order of Clodius, in view of 

the whole city. 

On the i ith of November?- was a new fcene 
of Clodius’s fury againft the perfon of Cicero 
,himielf. When this laft was coming down the 
ffreet, called the Sacra Via, he found himfelf 
aflapjgjd, on a .fudden, by the party of his 

Dreadful cries and threatenings, a 


enemy 


Vol. XII, 
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A.R^ 095 *(hower of (tones, (licks and fwords, aH pto* 
* 57 'claimed his extreme danger. Cicero retired 
into the porch of a neighbouring houfe, and, 
as he was well accompanied, his people fup- 
ported the fiege with fuch an advantage, that it 
was in his power to have (lain Clodius. But 

(a) fays he, “ Chirurgical operations no tongit 
“ pleafed me, a regimen and foft remedies, 

“ were all I wanted.” He was fo much averft 
from (hedding the blood of illuftrious citizens, 
although it was of knaves, that he would not 
try the fame fortune. 

Clodius was not weary, The next day, th* 
12th of November, he came in broad day¬ 
light, an hour before noon, to attack one of 
the houfes of Milo with men armed with 
fwords and bucklers. Others carried lighted 
torches to fet fire to it. He took for his camp 
a houfe in the neighbourhood, which belonged 
ro P. Sylla, defended fome years before by Ci¬ 
cero. He was repulfed: (everal of his at¬ 
tendants were killed on the fpot: but for 
himfelf, he took care of his own fafety. 

Was Rome in this condition a city, or a 
field of battle ? The brutal lives of the firft 
men, fuch as the Poets defcribe them, before 
the eftablifhment of laws and focieries, was 
there ever any thing in them more favage ? As 
I have already obfcrved, a liberty, which pro¬ 
duced fuch exceffes, muft foon come to an 
end, and give way to monarchical power. 

The authority of the Senate could do no¬ 
thing againft fuch horrible diforders. They 
were often mentioned in the meetings of that 

(a) Scd ego diarta ctuari iacipio; xhirargue jam tscdet; 

Ci< ad Ait. iv 3. 
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auguft Affembly, and Marcellinus, the Conful ^ R c ti¬ 
tled, always fpoke thereon with vigour. He etc ibid. 7 " 
would have it, that the new violences com-& ad Q. 
mitted by Clodius were comprifed in the accu- Fr> h 
fation intended againft him, and that Judges 
lhould be named to decide that affair, before 
they proceeded to the election of Aid lies. All 
the fruits of the efforts both of the Senate and 
of Milo, was to keep off the nomination of 
Clodius for a while: but at length he carried CMiu it 
it, and being chofe Mdile, found himfelf in a•'*' 
condition to infult his accufer. Dio.L. 

It was about this time, that the famous 
cullus died, in a manner deplorable in fo great 
man, if it was not proper that we lhould know,^ ttcu ' 
that neither great talents nor great exploits. Plot. Luc*, 
can put us out of the reach of human miferies. 

He fell mad, either through ficknefs, or the 
tffeft of fome liquor given him by one of his 
freed men. His brother, M. Lucullus became 
his guardian, and took upon him the admini- 
ftration of his eftate and perfon. L. Lucullus 
did not live long in this forrowful condition* 

Which had not fully fhewn itfelf till after the 
exile of Cicero. His death touched the Peo¬ 
ple, and his funeral was celebrated with a great 
concourfe and with great tefti monies of efteem * 
in fo much that the multitude would have him 
interred, as Sylla had been, in the Campus 
Martius. His brother had much difficulty to 
obtain leave to tranfport him to the place def¬ 
ined for his fepulture in the territory of Tuf- 
culum. M. Lucullus did not long furvive him, 
but clofely followed a brother whom he had al¬ 
ways tenderly loved. 

I cannot finiffi the account of the events 
this year, without fpeaking of Callidius, who^J^', 

O a was dll,dm 
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A i, R ‘a 9 -‘ was ^ en P^tor, an d who, after he had con- 
Ax S/ *curred with his Collegues in the re-eftabliflv 

ment of Cicero, even pleaded with him before 
the Pontiffs, to obtain the reftoration of his 
'Tnatife $»houfe. Callidius was an Orator, and M. Rol- 

Jin, in his Treatife on Studies, has related what 

Ofthtlo- picture Cicero drew of his eloquence. But to 
quer.ee of avoid repetitions, I {hall quote only one paf- 
uc bar. f a g C? but that fays all. “ If (a) the perfedtion 

“ of the art of fpeaking well, confifts, fays 
li Cicero, in a fweet and charming ftile, no- 
“ thing can be defired more excellent than that 
u of Callidius.” But force was enrirely want¬ 
ing to him : and Cicero took an occafion, when 
he pleaded againft him, very artfully to give a 
proof, in his caufe, of this defeat of fire and 
vivacity in his adverfary. 

Caliidius accufed a certain man, named 
Gallius of a defign of poifoning him, and had 
entered into a long detail of the proofs he 
pretended to have of this fad. He treated all, 
after his manner, with order, with eloquence, 
and in a florid ftile, but without emotion or 
fentiment. Cicero, in ardwering him, employ¬ 
ed at firft the means the caufe furnifhed him 
with, after which he added : “ How (b) Cal- 
“ lidius, if what you now relate to us was not 


‘ a) Quod il optimum eft 
M.-.viter dicere, nihii eft quod 
melius hoc qua.*:endum pu- 
Cic. X- 


[b] Tu iftuc, M. Caiiidi, 

r.ifi nngerCF, i:c agerci: pra> 
iertim quum ilu eloquentia 
dienorum hominum pericu- 
h defendere sccrrime foleas, 
Uium negiigeres ? Ubi dolor, 
ubi ardor animi, qui etiam 


ex infanrium ingenus elicere 
voces & querelas folet ? nulla 
pertuibaiio animi, nulla cor¬ 
poris : frons non percufta, 
non femur: pedis, quod mi¬ 
nimum eft, nulla fupplofio., 
Itaque tantum abfuit ut in¬ 
flam mares noftros animo?, 
fomnum ifto loco vd. tene- 
bamus. Cic. Brut:, : 78. 
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“ a romance of your own compofmg, could***- 6 9** 
44 you deliver it in fo unaffc&ing a manner? n * 5< ‘ 
44 You are a great orator, and know how to be 
44 warm when you fpeak of the dangers of 
44 others: How then can you be fo indifferent 
44 in your own ? Where arc the vehement com- 
44 plaints ? Where is that force of fentiment, 

■ 44 which makes even the meaneft people eld- 
44 quent? Neither your mind, nor your body, 

44 leem to be moved, there is not to be ieen 
4 4 in you any fign of indignation, or any gef- 
44 ture of grief: You are cold and languid ; 

44 fo that, far from being inflamed by yourdif- 
44 courfe, we have much ado to forbear falling 
44 afleep/’ 

Such an Orator failed in the moft eflentia] 
part of his art, and very probably wanted that 
aftivity that was necefiary to raile him in the 
Commonwealth. He ftopt at the Praetorfhip, 
and could never arrive at being Conful. 

During this year and the preceding, Cicf r 
had done great things in Gaul. 1 have not hi¬ 
therto entered into a particular recital of them, 
that I might not interrupt the train of fafts, 
and especially thofe relating to the exile and 
recalling of Cicero. But I am going now to 
take up what I had left in an ear. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 

A S H O R T defcription of Gaul, and 

manners of the Gauls. The two firft 
campaigns of Caefar in Gauf. The 
affair of the re-eftablifhment of Ptolemy 
letes. A renewing of the confederation be¬ 
tween Pompey, Caefar, and Craffus. The fe? 
cond Confulfhip of Pompey and Craffus. Years 
of Rjme 694 to 698. 

SECT. L 

A preliminary reflection. The boundaries and 
divifon of Gaul. The difference between the 
Aquitani , the Belga^ and the Celt a . The 
Gauls made ufe of the Greek tongue in their 
aCts. A multiplicity of people in Gaul form¬ 
ing one national body . Two factions divide 
tlk’Gaul. Particular factions among each 
Per pie , and in each Canton. Two dtjlinguifhed 
and illufirious orders among the Gauls , the 
Druids , and the Nobles. The People account¬ 
ed as nothing. The Druids were the Priefts , 

the 
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CONTENTS. 

the Philosophers, the Poets , and the Judges of 
the Nation. The education of the Druids. 
The chief of the Druids. The general affem- 
blies in the country of Cbartraine or Chartres. 
The Nobles all fought an borfeback. Continue 
ally employed in war. The form of their go¬ 
vernment Ariftocratical, Silence impofed on 
private ptrfons concerning the affairs of State. 
The barbarous cujloms of the Gauls. An 
aimqble character of the Genius of the Gauls * 
Their valour. They want perfeverance. Their 
levity. Their bodily advantages. The tajle 
of the Gauls for magnificence. Much gold in 
Gaul. The trade. The Religion of the Gauls. 
Human viftims. Their principal Divinities. 
The Hercules of the Gauls. The Gauls pre¬ 
tend to be the iffue of the God of the dead. 
They begin their natural day at the felling of 
the Sun. Their domeftic ufages. Sons did 
not appear before their fathers in public, till 
they were of age to bear arms. Their mar¬ 
riages. Their funerals. The manners of the 
Gauls like thefe of the antient people of Lq- 
(ium, defcribed by Virgil. The glory of the 
arms of the Gauls. C^efar, hitherto a faUioqs 
citizen , is beginning to he one of the greatefl 
warriors. His glory effaces that of all the 
Other Roman Generals. He makes himfelf 
adored by the foldiers , and animates them with 
his fire. Some wonderful paffages on this ful- 
jatl. . He knows how to reward with. magni* 
Jtceticf , and jhew an example of the contempt 
of dangers and fatigues. The weaknefs of his 
confutation. His prodigious affivity. The 
tafineft and Jweetnefs of his manners. Exam¬ 
ples of them. 
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A Preliminary Reflection. 

• * . • 


ApreUmi- T Confefs that I am difmayed by the fubjeft l 
nary nr- am going to treat of; and being to give 
fsSion. an account of the wars of Caefar in Gaul, I am 

dt Or Thow muc ^ an undertaking is above 
’ * my reach. It brings to my mind the ftory of 

that Philofopher, who having dared to make 
a dtfcourfe on the art of war before Hannibal, 


was looked upon by that General as a dotard, 
who was worthy only of contempt. It is true, 
the cafe which I am in is very different from 
that, in which this Philofopher had put him- 
felf. That was his own choice, and to fet 
jhimfelf off before one of the greateft Captains 
that ever was in the world, he chofe a fubjett 
he was not competent to : Whereas I find 
tnyfclf brought to a recital of the exploits of 
C*iar, in the profecution of my plan, and by 
the neceffity of an engagement which hardly 
is frae on my part. But I (hall avoid fpeak- 
ing of my own head, and Caffar himfelf lhall 
be my guide, in all that I relate of his mili¬ 
tary conduft. 

But to be able to follow fuch a guide, I 
know I ought to have lights, of which I -am 
entirely deftitute. As to his ftile, he feems, 
Jby the fimplieity (a) the eafinefs, and natural 
air of it, to render himfelf acccffible to all his 


readers: But as to what regards the fundamen¬ 
tal bufinefs, I do not deny but I (hall have a 
difficulty to well underftand it: How then 


{a) Nudi funt (Coraroen- tanquam veftc, detra£io^ Cic. 
urii Crfaris) re&i, flmpli- Bnuo, n. 262. 
ca, omni ornatu orationi?, 


lhall 
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fhall I be able to reprefent it as it oyght to be? 

Casfar perhaps never had a worthy interpreter, 
if it was not that great Prince, his rival in 
the glory of arms, who took a pleafurc in 
Catalonia to ftudy all the fteps of the Ro¬ 
man General, and to obferve upon the fpot,. 
how, by the advantage of pods, he eonftrain- 
ed five legions and two experienced chiefs to 
lay down their arms without fighting. The 
Prince, in giving an account of a conduct of 
which he comprehended all the (kill, becaufe 
he was capable of giving examples of it, ra- 
vilhed all thofe who underftood it: “ And Or. Fun* 
w never, fays M. Bofluet, did To great adeMr.lc 
<c matter explain Casfar’s Commentaries by fo Princc ‘ 

u learned leffons.** 

All thefe refleftions ought to make me 

renounce my defign. Neverthelefs, I hope that 
neceffity may ferve me for a juftifiable excufe : 

And if any one of our warriors, who knows 
how-to join the merit of letters to that of arms, 
fhall intereft himfelf enough in the fuccefs of 
my work, to make me acquainted with the 
faults I may commit, in fpeaking of a lcience 
I do not underftand, I fhall very readily make 
the beft ufe I am able, of the advice he is 
pleafed to give me. 

- C^far’s wars in the Gauls particularly con¬ 
cern us Frenchmen, who inhabit the country 
that was the theatre of them. And here the 
vanquilhed touch us more nearly than the con¬ 
querors. I therefore believe, that after I have 
• fhewn the more general boundaries and diyi- 
fion of antient Gdul, I (hall not difpleafe my 
readers, by giving them an account of the 
manners of the Gauls. I fhall not, for that 
purpofe, go into learned enquiries that are 

above 



Strabo, 

LiV. 
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above my capacity, and do not agrye with the 
intent of this Hiftory. Csfar and Strabo will 
be the principal fources that I fhall draw any 
aid from. 

<Tht Ina- The boundaries of Gaul were antieBtly more 
doits arJ extended than thofe of France are at prefent. 
£vif.n_of They took in ail that is to be found between 

the Channel on the North, the Great Sea ©n 
B-Gill. i.the Weft, the Pyrenean mountains, and the 
& vi. gulph of Lyons on the South, and on the 

Eaft, drawing towards the North, firft the 
Alps, and then the Rhine to its mouth. 

All this vaft country feems to have been 
formerly divided into three very unequal parts: 
Aquitain between the Garonne and the Pyre¬ 
nees ; Belgia to the oppofite extremity, be¬ 
tween the Marne and the Seine on one part, 
and the Rhine on the other; and that large 
track which remained in the middle, and which 
extended from the Channel and the weftern 
(pecan, to the Mediterranean and the Alps, 
was what was called Celrica or Gaul, property 
fa named. For the inhabitants of this part, 
■which alone was larger than the other two to¬ 
gether, had no other name than the common 
name of the Nation, Celts or Gauls. This 
name was fo property their own, that C®f?r 
never, or very rarely, gives it to the Aquitani 
or the Belgae. 

The Romans, a long time before C^far, had 
detached from Celtica, and having fubdued, as 
I have related, all the fouthern part along the 
fea, from the Alps to the Pyrenees, made a 
Roman province, or conquered country of it, 
which comprehended very near all that at pre¬ 
fect we call Provence and Languedoc- 
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r ( ? render this MAP the mere complete IJtf 

'e petal Towns cr People among die ‘M 
l 'Mils end them Capital Cities, oldie 'not - 
mentioned i/i Chtsas's Commentaries 
but at the same time judged convenient 
ore inserted here; and dzstmejiushcd 
bu an * 

1 , l 

. '‘erne c apitals whose Flames were 

amen diem in Honour or"Augustus. * 

\ 

which could not be written in die 
- nap it selr, hewe Figures fcured to them 
n which the^ Tcihnvina is an Karpionotign 
lAauc? A austce Tarbel/icce. 

2 Auoustontum. 

A tcesargdu/m/n. 

4 Juluunaaus. 

r «. 

J Juliobvna. 

o d ugustg I 'erom / 

«• 

J Auaustobona. 

8 AuaustaTrerer.hAuaustaPaurac- 

Jome of these C itzes which are the same 
under other FTanies. 
ic A uo us to dunum. 

4 > 

u Auaustonemetu/n. 

a Ccssarvnuujus. 

ij Auausta Jue/s. 74 Augusta A use. * 
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Thus from the tame of Gasfar Gaul had: four 
farts, that is to fey, the Roman Province, Cdb- 
tici, Aqukaih, and Belgia, 'I 

In the defcription that we ate going te give 

of the manners of the Gauls, we fhall net 
tonfider the Roman Province, who had already 

accommodated themfelves to the cufttum and 
manner of living of their Conquerors, 

’ 4 ^ J 

• • • * • 4 r , 

9 

The Manners tf the Gaul s,’ 

• 9 

Among the three other parts there werere-77* nm . 
markable differences. The Aquitani, the neigh.- of the 
bours of the Spaniards, refemhled them, both 

in their outward appearance^ andin their cha* 

rafters. The Bel gut, who bordered on the/™™ the 
Germans, and who were always at war with ^juatani, 

them, imitated their ferocity. They were the 
moft brave of all the Gauls, and knew neither “ctlu, 
pleafures nor voluptuoufnefs, from the conta¬ 
gion of which their diftance from the Roman 
Province had fecured them. The Celt®, 
having the Romans near them, and moreover 
being richer than the other, and carrying on 
a greater trade, began to be foftned, and to 
lofe at leaft part of the antient fiercenefs of 
the Gauls. Gefar, to thefe differences, adds 
that of languages: But thofe among the mo¬ 
derns, who have fearched deepeft into that bu- 
finefs, pretend, on the contrary, that there was 
but one common language, not only among 
all the inhabitants of Gaul, but among all the 
people of original Celtica 5 which, befides the 
Gauls, comprehended the Germans, the Illy¬ 
rians, the Spaniards, and they do not admit 
among the languages of all thefe people but 

the 
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the diverfity of dialeds. I do not'enter' into 
this' difpute. ■ 

fheGauls But one Angularity,’ which I.think I ought 

ot v ttr omit taking notice of, is that the Gauls, 
i j an g 9 ^e iirttie time ef. Gefar, made ufe of Greek lea* 

in their ten in their .public and private ads: and .he 
*&*• reports, that having taken the. camp of the 
^ yj.Helvetii,. he.found in it a regifter wrote in 
l4r sc I. Greek letters, which contained a lift of all 
*9. thofe who had gone out of their country to feek 

an eftablilhment elfewhere, men,-women, and 
- children. I make ufe of the expreffion Greek 
letters, becaufeit is that of Caefar, and which 
has given room for a double interpretation. 

Some think that it relates only- to the cha- 
raders, and that thefe ads were wrote in the 
Gauliffi or Celtic language, but with Greek 
letters. They fupporc this opinion, by (hewing, 
that it appears as if the Greek tongue was not 
Id. ibid, known among the Gauls. Firft, becaufe Di- 
I. 19. vitiacus, a celebrated Druid, does not confer 

.with Gefar, but by the help of an interpreter; 
whereas Caefar underftood and fpoke the 
V. 48. Greek perfedly well. In the fecond place, Q. 

Cicero being ftraitly preffed by the Nervii *, 
Casfar, who was defirous to give him an imme¬ 
diate fuccour, wrote to him in Greek, that if his 
letter (hould be intercepted it might not be 
underftood, a manifeft proof that the Gauls 
did not underftand the Greek. 

But, on the other hand, it muft be confef- 
fed, that Gefar’s expreflion was very ambigu¬ 
ous, and very deceitful,’if he would fpeak of 
Celtic words wrote in Greek charaders: And 


• Pesfle Acb§ inhabited Cambreftij Hainault, and fart of 
fkotdcn . 

-Strabo, 
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.Strabo, after, faying that Marfeilles w^s a 
fchoo), wher& the Gauls fent their children, 
adds, that in confequence of this the Gauls 
were polifhed, and becatne admirers , of the 
Greeks, and (a) that they prepared their ads 
in Greek: an expreffion beyond all ambiguity. 

It feems therefore indubitable, that the ufc 
of the Greek language, introduced by the Mar- 
fellois, was received in Gaul, but only in 
their ads, in their ordinary commerce they 
made ufe of the language of the country... 

This being fo, it is not at all furprizing, that 

a Druid fhould not 6e able to maintain a con- 

% 

verfation in Greek. And as to the letter wrote 
by Ctefar to Q. Cicero, it was in the northern 
extremity of Gaul that the thing happened: 
therefore it is very probable, fince Marfeilles 
firft taught the Greek, language to the Gauls, 
that that knowledge extended itfelf only to the 
neighbouring countries, or at moft to thofe 
not far diftant, and that it had not penetrated 
into the North of Gaul, the inhabitants of 
which preferved to that time all their ferocity. 

Each of the three great parts of Gaul com- Amu!n- 
prehended feveral people, who had their Ma -fixity of 
giftrates, their Senates and their Chiefs. But all'* 
thefe people, neverthelefs, formed together a 
national body, they had general alfemblies, and/»W 
united themfelves in their common affairs. Hr- 

In fo vaft a body compbfed of fo many parts, ‘T^tfac- 
it is not to be wondered that factions fhould tm ! <t, l ] . 
arife. There were two fubfifting in general ^auL 
which divided the whole Nation. At the 
head of one were the Edueni, antient allies of 
the Romans: The other had for their chiefs. 



(a) ’Uff *£ rot, w/ACfafti* Vfxfrn 


fometimes 
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fome times the Arvemi, fometimes the Sequ£ 
ui, and laftly, from the entrance of Ctefar into 
Gaol, the Rhemi. For Caefar took a good 
deal of care not to extinguifh thefe fattkms, 
which prevented the Gauls from eafily uniting 
their forces j and after he had deftroyed the 
power of the Sequani, he favoured the growth 
of that of the Rhemi, who fubftituted them- 
felves in their place, (hewing himfelf altoge¬ 
ther as well fatisfied with thofe who ranged 
themfelves on the fide of thefe new chiefs, as 
with thofe who continued attached to the 
Edueni. 


Tartinla- The fame fpirit of fafiion, which divided 
faahv Gaul in general, divided alfo each people, 
‘<xb ^h canton, and almoft each family. He had 

““^parties there throughout the whole, and chi eft 
of patties, who were always chofen from among 
the moil powerful and the moft efteemed, to 
be fupreme arbiters of affairs, and proteftorsof 
the weak. For Caefar thought that this prac¬ 
tice was not introduced of itfdf, but had been 


eftablifhed with defign, that thofe who were 
not in a condition to defend themfelves from 


opprefllon by their own ftrength, might never 
want affiftance and fupport. Thefe Chiefs al¬ 
ways took in hand the caufes of their Clients, 
and if they failed therein, they were dis¬ 
graced, and loft all their authority. 
frja&L The common people of Gaul were almoft 

tijftufuJ all in bondage; they were looked upon as no* 
lilu f thing, and never admitted into any public de- 
liberations. Oftentimes thofe among them, 
tbt Ga*h: who found themfelves reduced to poverty, 
W* Dru- made themfelves (laves to fome great man, 

‘fie tfiles w ^° t ^‘ us became their mafter, and treated them 
Tct accordingly. All diftinftions, all honours, all 
cttovnttd power, 

*4 ncthirg. 
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ptSwer, were included in the two orders of 
Druids and Cavaliers, who, for the greater 
deaffiefs, I fhall call Nobles. Thus the an- 
tient ftate of Gaul much refembled the pre- 
ftnt ftate of Poland, where the Peafants are 
ftaves, the middling People very little confi- 
dfeted, and where the Churchmen and the 
Nobles enjoy alohe, to fpeak properly, the 
privileges of citizens, and comjxrfe the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Religion was the province of the Druids, TbtDndit 
and all thole offices which required knowledge. ,ht , 

They were the Pricfts, the Philofophers, the pi'ff 1 
Poets and the Judges of the Nation. Strabo far,, tht 
diffingoifhed them thus, the Bards who were fttn & 
the Poets ; the (a) Eubages, Sacrifices ; and 
the Druids, moral Philofophers. But thefe ** ° ’ 

three orders feem to make one body together* 
and were all included in the common denomi¬ 
nation of Druids. 

Their Miniftry was employed in all facri- 
fic'es public and private. Divination, which 
they carried, if we may believe Pliny, even 
to magic, all that belonged to the worffiip of 
the gods, all the confufed remains of natural 
religion, or what error abufing the name of 
religion, has made regarded as lacred, were un¬ 
der their jurifdiftion. 

Their verfes were either moral or theologi¬ 
cal poefy, which contained inftru&ions for their 
pupils; or Panegyrics upon the antient he¬ 
roes of the Nation; or laftly, as poetry was 
always a bufinefs of adulation, the bards fung 

t«) The text of Strain has wrote Ouay«s- The name of 
U Oi Itbnu,. It is very pro- Eubages is found in Ammia- 

iaile that tie author had nus Marccllinus, L XV. 


the 
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Vol. IX. 
L. xx\ IiL 
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the glories of the Kings or great men who took 
them into iheir retinue. Of this we have feed 
an example in the embafly fent by Bituitus 
King of the Arvemi to the tonful Domitius. 

Their philofophy was not confined to mo¬ 
rality only, but raifed itfelf t® the ftudy of na¬ 
ture. Csefar, without entering into , any de¬ 
tail of it, tells us, that they difcourfed much 
of the ftars, and their motions; of the large- 
nefs of the earth, and even of the whole world* 

9 i \ w 

of the nature and power of the gods, .But 
none of their philofophical opinions is better 
known to us than that of the immortality of 
the foul, of which they believed a fucceffive 
tranfmigration in different bodies, pretty near 
the fame as taught by Pythagoras. They fpread 
this doSrine among the people, as a powerful 
incentive to animate their virtue, and infpire 
them with a contempt of death. 

Laftly, it was in the Druids that the power 
of the Judicature refided. ’They judged of 
all public and private quarrels: They often¬ 
times decided on war and peace between the 
cities. Criminal affairs, efpecially that of 
murder, procefies on account of fuccefiion, for 
the limits of an inheritance, or the territories 
of a people, were brought before their tribu¬ 
nal. And they armed the authority of their 
judgments with that of religion, of which they 
were the Minifters; fo that if any private per- 
fon, or even a whole people refuted to fubmtt 
to it, they pronounced againft rhe refraftory a 
kind ot fentence of excommunication, which 
made thofe upon whom it was palled, to be 
looked upon as profane perfons, with whom 
no one would have any commerce, and who 
were deprived of all the rights of fociety. 

It 
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It may be eafily conceived, by what we ha vtWe tdu- 
been faying, that the Druids were extremely f 
confiderable. To which* if it be added, that 
they were exempt from going to war, or pay¬ 
ing tributes, it will not be furprizing that men 
preffed to enter into their body: But to be 
admitted, they mlilt have been brought up to 
it, by them, from their youth. Their manner 
of inftrufting was to make their difciples learn 
a prodigious number of verfes, and they fome- 
times fpent twenty years in this eXercife: For 
they wrote nothing, without doubt, in confe- 
quence of a principle common to all falfe reli¬ 
gions, and to all phiiofbphical fedts, to hold 
the myfteries of their doftrine in fecrecy, and 
to make themfelves admired by the vulgar, by 
keeping them in ignorance. 

The Druids had a chief chofen from amongTb* dtefaf 

themfelves, and by themfelves, who could not tUDruidu 
Fail of being a perfon of gfeat importance: 
Therefore when this place became vacant, it fo 
ftrongly inflamed the defires of the ambitious, 
that it was oftentimes the occafion of a war. 


They held their general afiembliesat a cer - Their gt- 
tain time of the year, in the country of Char-*™'*/, 
traine, which was looked upon as the middle^ 

Or heart of Gaul. Thither all grand affairs 0 f char* 
were brought and judged. traine. 

With the Druids, another order, as we have^^^ 
faid, divided all the power, and all honours of*// fought 
the Gaulic Nation. Thefe were the Nobles,** W- 


the Gaulic Nation. Thefe were the Nobles,** korfi- 
Casfar calls them Cavaliers ; without doubt b 
caufe they all fought on horfeback, as at this imaged 
time the Polilh Nobility do, and as formerly in war. 
among us, thofe whom our anceftors called 
men of arms . The Gaulic cavalry was excel¬ 
lent : The Romans drew great fervice from it, 

Vol. XII. P after 


* 
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after the conqueft of the country, and they 
never had any better in their armies. War was 
the proper function of thefe Nobles, and they 
had occafion to make it every year, becaufe 
there were always quarrels between one people 
and another. They brought their Clients with 
them, and thofe who had the greated number 
about them, were the mod refpe&ed. 

Tot form of The civil government was alfo in the hands 

vellwrj Nobility, for the ariftocratical form was 

arifoca- that mod ufed among the people of GauL 
tical. They chofe themfelves every year a fupreme 

Magidrate for their affairs at home, and a 
General to condud them to the war. 
ne xm- The wifed and bed governed of thefe little 
poiid on Republics had a practice very well underdood; 
tptrfw con- That was that filence was impofed on private 
uming /c*perfons with regard to the affairs of date. If 
affairs of any one had learned any news of his neighbours 
5taf: ‘ concerning the Commonwealth, he went to in¬ 
form the Magidrates of it; but was forbid to 
acquaint any others with it. This pra&ice wa$ 
founded upon what they had obferved, that 
oftentimes flying reports, and even thofe that 


The barba¬ 
rous CUl- 
toms of the 
Q&uli. 


were falfe, excited movements, and occafioned 
alarms, which were attended with very bad con- 
fequences. For this reafon it was not permitted 
to any one to fpeak of public affairs, but in 
the Affemblies which were held to deliberate 
upon them. 

All the Gaulic Nation were warriors, except 
the Druids. They employed themfelves very 
little in cultivating the earth, although it was. 
very fertile, living chiefly by hunting, and the 
fiefh of their cattle. They drengthened their 
bodies by this hard fort of life, and by thefe 
violent exercifes: and they took to it very ear- 

Jy> 
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ly, if we may attribute to the whole nation 
what feveral authors * have reported of the 
Celt® neighbours of the Rhine, that they went 
into the river to walh their children when juft 
born, to harden them againft cold in the firft 
moments of life. 

From thence that ferofity, with which they 
have been reproached by all the Greek and 
Roman authors*, and although thefe writers do 
not at all times merit belief, yet here incontefta- 
ble fa&s are witnefles for them. To fight 
naked to their wattes, is a bravade that agrees 
only with barbarians. Nothing was more con¬ 
trary and fhocking to humanity, than their 
cuftom of carrying before the chefts of their 
horfes the heads of their enemies flain in bat¬ 
tle, which they afterwards fattened to the gates 
of their cities. They were not content with 
this, when it was fome King, or illuftrious 
Chief in the war, whom they had vanquifhed 
and flain, they took the skull, and walking if, 
tipped it with gold, and made ufe of it as a 
veflel, for their Priefts to drink out of, or 
make their libations on folemn days. 

The Romans and Greeks thought the cuftom 
was ftill more ftrange, for the Gauls to go arm¬ 
ed to their AflembJies and common delibera¬ 
tions. Strabo relates a very Angular method 
they had to keep filence. If any one impro^ 
perly difturbed the perfon who fpoke in the 
Aflembly, an Apparitor went, with his fword 
drawn, to the troublefome man, and, with 
menaces, ordered him to hold his tongue. He 


* The tejiimonies of thefe Commentaries on Virgil, . 
Authors have been col lifted IX. V. 6oj. 

together by Laconia , in bis 
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repeated this prohibition twice or thrice, if 
there was need of it: but if the perfon on 
whom he would impofe filence, continued ob- 
ftinate, he cut away one half of his caflack 
with his fword, fo that the reft became ufelefs, 
and could make but a very ridiculous garb. 

It is impoflible alfo not to condemn the bar¬ 
barity of that cuftom they had, to put to death, 
with the moft cruel torments, the perfon who 
came laft, to the general convocation of all 
the young men, who were fummoned to take 
arms. I do not fpeak here of the facrifices of 
human viftims, becaufe this kind of horror was 
common to all the Pagan Nations, even the 
beft governed. 

All thefe pafiages, and feveral others that 
might be eafilv added to them, prove, in my 
opinion, that it was not unjuftly that the Gauls 
of thofe antient times have been treated as 
Barbarians. This does not hinder but that they 
had fome amiable qualities. Freedom, candour, 
a hatred of all oblique and finifter arts, and an 
exalted courage, that made them defirous to 
conquer by force and not by craft. There 
wanted but a little cultivation to make them 
become comparable, by the foftnefs of their 
manners, as they were in valour and military 
refolution, to other nations the moft renown¬ 
ed, and whofe glory was the moft refplendent. 

For as to their valour it was natural to them, 
and we may well fuppofe their manner of living 
was likely to nourilh and inflame it. Thus the 
earth was filled with their exploits, and their 
armed Colonies made great fettlements in Italy, 
Germany, upon the banks of the Danube, and 
even in Afia Minor. 


However, 
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However it is difficult not to allow, that they They want- 
wanted one effential quality for war; I mean^ P ir J n '*r 
perfeverance in fupporting fatigues. In hot 
countries (a) even their bodies, accuftomed to 
moifture and cold, could not fupport them- 
felves, and their courage felt the effeds of this 
weaknefs. All the world knows the faying of 
Titus Livy, “ that the Gauls in the beginning 
“ of an adion were more than men, and at the 
“ end of it lefs than women.” For this rea- 
fon they were very unfit to undertake fieges : 
a laborious operation, which oftentimes required 
a length of time. No dangers affrighted 
them, but the labour difgufied them. 

Another confiderable obfhcle to their fuccefsT^/W*- 
in war, was the facility, with which they fume- **9' 
times conceived rafh and prefumptuous hopes, 
at the firft appearance of good fortune, and 
their differing themfelves to be immediately 
dejeded as foon as they met with the lead di 1 - 
appointment. This levity, which was com¬ 
mon to all the barbarous nations, gave a great 
advantage to the People over them, who were 
better cultivated, and whom education, reflec¬ 
tion, and the inftrudions of the wife, had 
taught to be more matters of themfelves, and 
not to deliver themfelves up entirely to the 
impreffions of good fortune or a reverfe of it. 

All- antiquity has boafted of the bodily ad- ^. vanta , 
vantages of the Gauls •, their tall ftature, their^w of body. 
large brown locks, blue eyes, white Ikin, and 
withal fomething martial in their phyfiogno- 
mies. Thefe marks of refemblance were feen 

* 6 

(a) Gallorum-corpora rum praelia plufquam viro- 

intolerantiffiim Iaboris atque rum, poftrema minus' quiim 
aelius fluere j primaquc eo- feminarura efie, II.X. 28. 
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in them all, becaufe confined within theih- 
felves, they went not to leek marriages among 

other people : fo that the national air preferv- 
cd itfelf having no mixture of foreign blood in 
it: and they improved their good mien by the 
The tap of magnificence of their drefs. The rich and 
zbc Gauis great men of the nation wore fhining fluffs of 
fer^zagm’ t ^ e ]j ve jy co ] ours ^ fpjendid with a pro- 

* fufion of gold. They had golden gorgets, and 

bracelets of the fame metal. In general they 
fet a great value on gold, and were very 
covetous of it. But it is well enough known, 
that this manner of thinking was not peculiar to 
them. 


Much gild There muft needs have been a vaft quantity 
VoHX r ^ s P rec ^ ous meta ^ m r l ie tw0 Gauls. It 

may be remembered here what we have related 
concerning the riches of King Luerius •, and'of 
thofe trealures funk in many places, in the lakes 
and moraffes. It is very certain that the fpoil 
. of Gaul brought prodigious fums to Caelar. 
From whence all their gold came is not eafy 
Tm trade, to determine : but it is not to be doubted but 

a great trade was carried on in the two Gauls, 
and Strabo obferves, that the convenience of 
the two feas, and the navigable rivers, which 
feil one into the other, or were but at a fmall 


The religi¬ 
on of the 
Gauls. 
Human 
St ms. 


dillance, made the tranfportation of merchan¬ 
dizes extremely eafy. 

As to what concerned religion, the Gauls- 
were fuperladvely fuperftitious. Csefar does 
not relate any thing upon this fubjedt very cir- 
cumftantially, only that in their abominable fa- 
ennees they caufed men to be deftroyed to ap- 
peafe, as they imagined, the wrath of their 
deities, whilft they really fatisfied the implaca¬ 
ble rage of Daemons againft mankind. Thefe 

horrible 

■ 
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horrible impieties made a part of their public 
worfhip ; and private perfons moreover, when 
they found themfelves in any danger, either 
through ficknefs or otherwife, made vows to 
facrifice human viftims, perfuaded as they were, 
that the life of one man could be only redeem¬ 
ed by that of another. 

The ceremony ufed in facrificing thefe un¬ 
happy viftims was not always the fame. Some¬ 
times they plunged a fword into the back of 
the perfon whom they devoted to the wrath of 
their gods, and by the palpitations of the dy¬ 
ing viftim pretended to divine or foretell what 
was to come. They pierced others with ar¬ 
rows, or fattened them to croffes. But their 
moft folemn manner was to prepare a Coloffus 
of ofier twiggs, in which they inclofed living 
men, with cattle, and favage hearts, which they 
afterwards fet fire to, and fo confumed men 
and hearts in the flames. However there re¬ 
mained enough of the light of nature in them, 
to choofe, as well as they could, criminal per¬ 
fons, and to believe that thefe forts of vidtims, 
who had deferved death by their Crimes, would 
be the moft agreeable to their gods. But for 
want of criminals, they made no fcruple to fa¬ 
crifice the innocent. When we reprefent fuch 
horrors committed in the country that we in¬ 
habit, what acknowledgments do we owe to 
the Chriftian Religion, which has delivered us 
from fo frightful a blindnefs! 

The Romans, when they became mafters of 
Gaul, were willing to abolifh thefe facrifices, 
the difgrace of humanity. But were they wor-See Vol. 
thy reformers of an abufe that they pradtifed 1 *- 
themfelves? Chriftianity alone has had the 

P 4 gl© r y 
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glory of putting an end to this cruel and im¬ 
pious worfhip whereever that has prevailed. 
yheir prin- The principal deities adored by the Gauls 
cipalda- were, according to Caefar, Mercury, Apollo, 
tta. Mars, Jupiter and Minerva. That is not to 

fay, that they antiendy knew thefe names, 
which were either Greek or Roman. But they 
adored, under Gaulic names, deities to whom 
they attributed the fame fun&ions, that, a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans, were the ap¬ 
pendages of Mercury, Apollo, and the others 
we have named. Teutaies was their Mercury, 
They looked upon this God as the inventor of 
arts, the protestor of trade, and all the ways of 

getting money. They made him alfo prefide 

over the highways, and he was invoked by 
travellers. Hefus, among the Gauls, was the 
god of war; Tar an is, the god of heaven-, 
Betinus , the god of phyfic. I do not find a 
Gaulic name anfwering to that of Minerva ; 
but they honoured a goddefs who prefided over 
works in which thread or wool was employed. 

In a nation devoted to arms, the god of war 
could not but be extremely revered. Common¬ 
ly when they took a refolution to fight, they 
confecrated to him all they took from the ene¬ 
my ; and after a victory they facrificed every 
thing that had life, and the reft they piled up 
in heaps. In the time of Caefar feveral ef thefe 
piles were to be feen in different diftri&s ; and 
he fays it was rare, that any perfon was found 
who dared fteal fiom them, or hide any part 
in their houfes. If fuch a thing happened the 
perfon culpable was punifhed in the moft ri¬ 
gorous manner. 

honoured by 
Caefar. This 

is 


ThiHc-rcu- Lucian tells us of another god 
l Q^if e the Gauls, which is not named by 
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Js the Gaulic Hercules, who in the Celtic 
tongue was called Ogptius. The attributes 
with which they reprefented this deity, had 
fomething very lingular, and, at the fame time, 
very ingenious in them. He was a true Her¬ 
cules with the club, the lion’s fkin, the quiver 
and arrows. But (a) they gave him the form 
of an old man, and he drew to him a great 
multitude of men who were fattened by the 
ears. Their bands were chains of tiffue wrought 
with gold, and a metal which was thought ftill 
more precious with an infinite delicacy, and re- 
fembling the fineft and molt magnificent col¬ 
lars. However, adds Lucian, although their 
chains were fo weak, and they might eafily 
have got away, yet they did not feem fo much 
as to think of it. They made no refiftance; 
but, on the contrary, followed their conqueror 
with an air of gaiety and fatisfa&ion: they 
feemed to praife him, and would run before 
him, fo that their chains became loofe, and 
one woujd imagine that they would have been 
forry to have been fet at liberty. The point 
from whence thefe chains proceeded was the 
tongue of the god, which was bored through 
at the end. 

It is eafy to perceive that this was an emblem 
of eloquence, the force of which is invincible. 


(«) O yiftn Hfctxri $ Uu- 

XX$PUTU)> xocpToXv T * 
tXxu, 1 * ran areai ct- 

xxrrxq h<rp/tec til 

Mr os, trap set tojrr*) XfvsrS 
x) fofttTptf iiffywrjMwxi, opjbt^ 
re% ajAaf 

^ i^>' trrt^ atrS-trair xyoptrot, 
yrt tpxa-fJrtt €»Ai vwt, Jbfct- 
ter $vfb*p£$ bri tXac, 


xrlsrurbtru 


x\Xx Qxstytl 
txovrxt k. yiyjjSarfs, rtt 

a 1 xtcutifTKit izruyopA- 

trt **xm; f ra ffixmr 1 - 
btteir tw fosrfjuor iffs%xXar - 
rie^ ioixar 1 $ x^scr^fjcrtpt/iie^ 
is Xdhirerrxi—0 tyypQ®* 
Tpuxiio-xf rS 5i i rnv yxSrrixt, 

ij Kxurix kvriu, »- 

toiV*. Lucian Here. Gall. 

but 
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but operates neverthelefs with fo much fweet- 
nefs, that it charms even thofe over whom ic 
gains the victory. They painted the god with 
the features of old age, becaufe years (a) mel¬ 
low the dignity of ftile, as well as that of the 
manners, Iconfefs all this idea feems to me 
too ingenious to determine me eafiiy to give 
the credit of it to thole antient Gauls, the 
Jovers of violence, and who boafted to carry 
their law on the points of their fwords. I 
readily believe that the Gaulic Hercules, at leaft 
fuch as it is deferibed by Lucian, is pofterior 
to Csefar, and was not contrived till after the 
Romans had introduced a tafte for the fine arts 


and eloquence into Gaul. 

The Gauls Csefar farther makes mention of the god of 

*b?tbeiFuc the dead an ^ °f hell, as known among the 
of ill Gauls: and they pretended even to have iffued 
«f the had. from him, which means no more, according to 
Tbejbtgi-: the obfervation of a learned and judicious in- 

cerpreter, than that they looked upon them- 
the fitting felves as Autochtones , that is to fay, born in 
tfthi fun. the country itfelf that they inhabited. Caefar 

adds, that in confequence of this original which 
the Gauls attributed to themfelves, they feem- 
ed to be willing to honour darknefs, by reckon¬ 
ing the fpaces of time by nights and not by 
days. But the fame interpreter obferves, that 
this practice of including the day between two 
lettings of the fun, fo that the night goes firft, 
was not peculiar to the Gauls, and that it was 
received not only among the Germans their 
neighbours and their brothers, but among the 
Athenians, and among the Jews. 



(«) Diicni tau compta & mitis oratio. Cic . 
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It remains for us to give an account of fbme War do- 
of Csefar’s remarks on the domeftic condud o{ me f c 
the Gauls. Sons never accompanied their fa- Sm’did 
thers, till they were of age to bear arms. Till not appear 

then it was looked upon as difgraceful for a [oaffa their 
whilft a child, to be feen in public by the fide^tf" m ; . 
of his father. This nation was fo poffcfied 
with the love of war, that they eftecmed no -ofage to 
thing but with regard to this one objed. And^* r arm - 
if it was allowed to fathers to give way to the 
lentiments of nature in their houfes, they were 
not willing, that they Ihould feem publicly to 
reckon their family as any thing, but as they 
were capable of ferving the ftate in their bat¬ 
tles. 

Poligamy was in ufe among them, at lea Sklhirmtr. 
among the nobles and great men. Their mar-"^* 
riages were very fruitful, wdiich came, without 
doubt, from the fimple and laborious life the 
men and women led ; from thence that prodi¬ 
gious multiplication, which obliged them, from 
time to time, to detach fwarms who went to 
feek their fortune elfewhere, becaufe the too 
great number of inhabitants overburthened a 
land, which was perhaps one of the moft fertile 
of the whole world. 

When they married, they took from their 
land a portion equal to the fortune brought by 
the woman ; the two lhares being thus united 
were poffcfied in common, they ferved the 
couple in common, and they took care to pre- 
ferve and gather together the fruits of them. 

After the death of one, the furvivor remained 
foie proprietor, both of the principal ftock and 
what had heen faved by it. 

The women were kept in a great depend 
dence. Their hulbands had over them the 

right 
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right of life and death, as fathers over their 
children: And when any illuftrious man died, 
his relations affembled, and upon the lead fuf- 
picion thit his wives had contributed to his 
death, they cau.ed them to be put to the tor¬ 
ture like flaves. If they were found culpable, 
iron and fire were employed to torment and 
deftroy them. 

‘feirfv- The funerals of the rich and great werecele- 
Mtrmt. brated with great magnificence. The cuftom 

was to bum the dead, and with them all that 
had been agreeable to them in their life-time, 
even to their animals: And not long before 
the time of Gefar, they placed upon the fune¬ 
ral pile of him, whofe obfequies they perform¬ 
ed, his flaves and clients that were the mod 
valued by him, and confuted them in the 

fame flames. 


man- 
run of the 
Gauli like 
thoftof tht 

eztient 
fetfle of 
Latium, 

described 
by Virgil 


I think I cannot better conclude this deferip- 
tion of the manners of the Gauls, than by a 
place in Virgil parallel to it, where that great 
poet, in fhewing the cuftoms and kind of 
life of the antient inhabitants of Latium, will 
bring before the reader the greateft part of 
thofe drokes by which Gefar and Straw) have 
painted the Gauls, efpccially with regard to 
their fiercencfs, their rudenefs and their tade 


for war. “ We (a) are a Nation, fays Rutu- 


(a) Durum ab llirpe genus: natos ad flumina primum 
Deferimus, fevoqae gelu duramus & undis. 

Venaru invigilaBt pueri, fylvafque fatigant. 

Fleftcre Indus equos Sc ipicula tendere cornu. 

At pariens operum pavoque affiieta javentus 
Aur raftris terram doraat, aut quatit oppida bello. 
Omne zvum ferro reritur, versaque juvencum 
Terga farigamus hafta: nec tarda fene£tus 
Debilitat vires animi muutque vigorem. 

Canitiem galea premimus: lemperque recentes 
Cocvci'ure juva: pradas, & vivere rapto. 

Virgil JEn. IX. 603—613. 

“ lur 

■ ■ 
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“ lus Numanus, robuft and indefatigable, from 
u our firft origine, As foon as our children 
* c are born, we plunge them in the rivers, and 
IC harden them againft the cold of the waters 
« and the ice. They are hardly able to go 
“ before we employ them in hunting, and 
« teach them to make war with the inhabi- 
“ tants of the forefts. To break horfes, and 
“ draw the bow •, thefe are the fports of their 
“ infancy. Our youth, laborious and accuf- 
“ tomed to live on little, know but two ex- 
u ercifes, to cultivate the land, and affail the 
« towns of their enemies. All our life paffes 
“ in handling iron, and it is with the points of 
“ our fpears that we prick our oxen yoked to 
“ the plough. Cold and flothful old age al- 
“ ters nothing of the ftrength of our bodies, 

“ or the vigour of our courage. We cover 
“ our hairs when grey with a helmet; and our 
“ glory as well as delight is, to run without 
*• ceafing always after frefh booty, and to live 
“ upon plunder.” 

Thefe antient manners of Latium, which Tbt glory 
very probably, in the firft ages, were thofe o{*f thtarnt 
all the people of Europe, were proper to form 
foldiers. It is not furprizing that the Gauls, 
who always preferved them, Jhould render 
themfelves formidable to all Nations, and ef- 
pecially to the Romans. It is known that the 
Senones took Rome, and after that evert the 
terror of the Gaulic name was fo great among 
the Romans, that in their wars with that Na¬ 
tion all privilege ceafed, and no one was ex¬ 
empt from taking arms •, and, moreover, they 
kept in their Treafury fums of gold and filver, 
which was forbid to be touched, unlefs there 
happened a war with Gaul. Cicero alfo, fpeak- 

ing 
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Cic. ce ing in full Senate, makes no difficulty to avow, 
i^ ar &^dc > * th^t the Romans could gain nothing over the 
Prov. C Gauls by ftrength of body and courage, and 
Conf. 52. that they ought always to be contented with 

keeping upon the defenfive with them. It 
was this powerful and warlike nation that Csefar 
undertook to fubdue: it wanted nothing lefs 
than all the merit of the greateft warrior that 
Rome had ever produced, to finilh this defign 
in eight campaigns. 

C*far hi- Caefar is therefore now going to appear in a 
tberto a light very different from that in which he has 
logins hj t fi ert0 fhewn himfelf. This fa&ious, this 

bqinjtivg intriguing, this man always engaged with the 
to be one worft party, always an enemy to the beft citi- 
the zens, is going to become a warrior, whofe fub- 

wrrhrs ^ me m ? Tlt w iH e ff ace h eroes of paffed 

ages, and be the defpair of thofe who (ball fol¬ 
low him. The fuperiority of his genius, 
which embraced every talent, wanted only op¬ 
portunities to fhew itfdf in every kind. The 
lame fpirit animated all his defigns. The fame 
ambition that employed him in intrigues, car¬ 
ried him to war. He divided himfelf between 
thefe two objects the whole time that hefpent 
in the conqueft of Gaul, and after having 

paffed the belt feafon of the year in fighting,, 
in the winter, he approached again towards 
Rome to manage as he had always done. 

& ■'on But in confidering him only here with re- 

'sft^the C ° arms * * s noc t0 doubted but that 
\tkr Po- his glory, as I have already faid, furpaffed that 
na: of ail the other Roman Generals that ever 

rfi!s. were. if wc compare to him, fays Plutarch, 

the Scipio’s, and the Fabius’s, the Marius’s 
and the Sylla’s, and laftly Pompey, whofe 
hme v-as exalted to the fky, it will be found, 

.that 
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that they muft be all obliged to yield the pre¬ 
eminence to Casfar. He carries it from one by 
the difficulty of the places where he made war, 
from another by the largenefs of the country 
that he conquered ; from this by the number 
and courage of the enemies he fubdued ; from 
that by the ferofity and infidelity of the minds 
and chara&ers of thofe whom he foftened and 
polifhed; from fome by the clemency he ufed 
towards the vanquiflied, from others by the 
largeffes he btftowed upon his foldiers; and 
fjpom them all by the number of battles he 
gained, and of enemies that he had flain. For 
in his eight campaigns he took eight hundred 
towns, fubdued three hundred nations ; and 
having fought in different aftions with three 
millions of men, had killed one million, and 
made an equal number prifoners. 

Pliny adds* to this detail, that C^far fought 
fifty pitched batdes, and makes the number of 
enemies killed by him to be eleven hundred, 
fourfeore and twelve thoufand men, not taking 
into the account thole who perifhed in the 
civil wars, upon which he had good reafon to 
obferve, that (<?) fo terrible a deftru&ion of 
mankind ought not to be made a fubjeft of 
Csriar’s glory, even though neceffity could ex- 
cufe the vi&or. 

Among the military talents of Csefar, one of He makes 
thofe the moft worthy of praife,was that he had himfelfa- 
not only made himfelf beloved by the foldiers, 
even to adoration, but had infpired them with ers \ and 
all his fire, and all the noblenefs of his fen -animates 
tunents. Itwasfaid that he had transformed h 


[a) Non equidem in glo¬ 
ria pofuerim tan turn > etiam 


coaftam, humani generis in- 
juriam. Plin. vii. 25. 


them 
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them all to heroes. The paffege may be rev 
membered that I related of F. Sceva, at the 
time that Defer commanded in Lufitania. Plu¬ 
tarch fumifhes us here with three other fads of 
the like kind, which all Belonged to the civil 
wars. 


Seme ww- In a naval fight near Marfeilles z foldier, 
dtrfvl paf- nam ed Acilius, had his right hand cut off* 

w hilft he fupported himfelf on the poop of an 
jeal enemy's fhip : neverthelefs he jumped into it* 
Suet. Griland continued fighting with his buckler, which 

VaJ 8 *Mix conftantl y held in his left, and contributed 
jjj 2 not a little to the taking the fhip, by an ex¬ 
ample of fuch heroic courage. 

The aftion of a Centurion in a battle near 


Dyrrachium in Epirus, feems no lefs a prodigy* 
Val. Max. This Centurion who is named M. Cefius, by 
UI. 2. Valerius Maximus, and Sceva by Lucian, had 

had one of his eyes torn out by an arrow, his 
fhoulder and his thigh pierced by two javelins, 
and had received an hundred and thirty ftrokes 
on his buckler, as well from the fword as from 


■darts thrown at a diftance. In this condition 


he called two of the enemy as it were to fur- 
render himfelf *, but when they approached* 
reckoning themfelves very fecurc from the 
fituation in which they law him, Cefius cleaved 
down the fhoulder of one by a ftroke of his 
fword, overthrew the other by ftriking him 
in the face with his buckler, and faved himfelf 


by the affiftance of fome of his own People, 
who came to his fuccour. 


Upon the coafts of Lybia one of Cedar's 
fhips, which carried fome foldiers withGranius, 
the Quseftor defigned, was taken by Metellus 
Scipio. All, were put to the fword, except 
the Quseftor, to whom they offered hi$ Kfc : 

but 
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but he refufed it. The foldiers of C<efar y faid 
he, are ufed to give life , and not to take it: and 
in faying thefe words he fell upon his fword. 

It is to Caefar that the chief glory of thefe Hi kntw 
generous a&ions of thofe who ferved under r *~ 
him, is to be attributed; becaufe it was he who^£ ma g. 
excited and nourifhed in them the fentiments#j/r«»^, 
that rendered them capable of them. For this^F 1 * 
he made ufe of two means. The firft was to "£'[[[[ 
reward with magnificence ; and his foldiers contempt of 
law, that if he gathered riches together, it was dangers 
not to fatisfy his own luxury, nor his own plea- an /f a * 
fures: they were only, properly fpeaking, de-^ w * 
pofited in his hands; as the prizes deftioed for 
valour. He had no other lhare in thefe trea- 
fures, than to be the diftributor to thofe who 
had (hewn themfelves worthy of them. The 
fecond means, not lefs efficacious, was that he fet 
an example to every one, and that there was no 
danger he would not expofe himfelf to if there 
was need of it, nor any fatigue that he would 
not undergo. 

His intrepidity in dangers was not what was 
the moft aftonifhing. But it is hardly to be con¬ 
ceived, how he could gain fo much upon the 
natural temperament of his body as to be able 
to bear all forts of labour. For his health was The weak- 
very delicate, which Efficiently (hewed itfelf ™hofhU 
in his countenance, having a very pale com-^''"" 
plexion and an air of weaknefs. He was fub- 
jed to frequent pains in the head, and even to 
attacks from the falling ficknefs. (a) Never- 


(rt) ’Oy tbotXctxl izroiijcvt- 6$ , c:zrcf(utt l 9§ rxi$ fyliAsVi 

r* tij* atpffttficcp TpoCpucnr, dWrctts, 7-J ufo- 

ceAAc# Stp&zruacr appa[4tsc%ora iC, ra 

TV T*r$ UTfVTCif riut* JWaAWTW. Plut. 
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thelefs he did not make his ill health a pretext 
to give himfelf up to fofcnefs, but he was 
willing to make the war ferve for a remedy to 
his ill health. He combated his illnefs-by 
painful marches, by a Gmple and fparing life, 
and by pafling the nights in the open air. He 
accultomed himfelf mod times to deep in a 
poft-chaize, converting into aftion even the 
hours he was forced to take his repofe in. 
When he marched by day, he had feated with 
him in his chaife a Secretary ufed to write 
what he dictated all along the journey, and be¬ 
hind him a foldier. This was all his retinue. 
Aftive to a prodigy, and not knowing what it 
was ever to lofe a moment, he would not en> 
barrafs himfelf with equipages, which muft 
neceflarily have hindered him. 

This (a) vivacity comparable to fire and 
lightning, this fpirit always upon the ftretch, 
and whole fprings were perpetually in a&ion, 
was one of the moft remarkable parts of Cae- 
far’s character. It was diffident for all things 
at once. It is affirmed that he has been feen 
writing or reading, and at the fame time dic¬ 
tating to a Secretary, and giving audience to 
thofe who came to l’peak to him. As to his 
letters, which turned, as it is eafy to judge, on 
affairs of the greater): importance, when he em¬ 
ployed himfelf only on them, he di&ated four 
at a time to four different Secretaries. It is 
therefore with reafon that Pliny (a) looks upon 
him of all men as one who had the greateft 
force, and greateft extent of mind at the fame 
time. 


(a) Cel=ri;atem quodam igne volacrem. Plin. vii. 25. 

[b) Aniroi srigore pnefhntifliniuiB arbitror genittna Cafe- 
rum D:tta*orem. 


He 
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He joined to this an eafinefs and fweetnefs^^- 
of manners, that rendered him infinitely aim- n jf s and f 
able. In a banquet that one of his hofts g^ofbUman. 
him at Milan* they had ferved up afparagus on Ex. 
which perfume had been put inftcad of oili*^" / 
Gefar eat of them alone *, and as his friends/ m ' 
who were more delicate than he was, Ihewed 


their difguft, he reprimanded them. It is fuf 
Jicient , faid he, not to eat of what difpkafes us y 
To Jhew our defett in not blowing how to live on 
the like occafton y is bflng wanting to ones felf 
One day when he was upon a march, a ftoYm 
and very bad weather forced him.to take Ihel- 
ter in a cottage, where there was but one cham¬ 
ber to be found, fcarce large enough for one 
man. Gefar upon this faid to his friends who 
accompanied him, that the diftindions of ho¬ 
nour belonged to thofe of the firft rank, but 
the necefiary conveniences of life were for the 
weakeft. He therefore forced Oppius, who 
was indifpofed, to take the chamber, and for 
himfelf, he pafled the night with others under 
the porch of the houfe. Who could have been 
compared to Ca^far, if to fo many excellent 
qualities, he had added a refped to juftice and 
the love of virtue ? 


This pidure of Gefar from fads, will be 
confirmed by all the fequel of his hiftory, and 
particularly by the condud that he maintained 
in the war with the Gauls. I am going to be¬ 
gin the recital of it. 




SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

Motions of the Allobrcges fome time before C<e- 
far’s entry into Gaul. The Helvetii , encourag¬ 
ed by Orgetorix, refohe to leave their country , 
and fettle them]'elves elfewhere. Orgetorix af¬ 
fixes at making himfelf King. Is about to be 
profecuted , dies. His plan ftill followed . The 
Helvetii begin their march. They ask leave of 
Ctfar to pafs the Rhone , which he refufes 
them. They pafs the Defile between Mount 
Jura and the Rhone. Ccefar overtakes them at 
the paffage of the Soan. He beats the Tigu- 
rins on this fide that river. He paffes it , and 
purfues the body of that nation, fin embaffy 
from the Helvetii. A battle of the horfe , 
wherein the Helvetii are Vigors. The treafon 
vf Dumnorix the Eduen. Ccefar pardons him 
in confideration of bis brother Divitiacus. 
Through the fault of an Officer , Ccefar lofes an 
opportunity that be had managed to beat the 
Helvetii. They came to attack Ccefar y and are 
vanouifked. The reft of the conquered army are 
obliged to furrender. Ccefar fends them back to 
their own country. He is defired by the Gauls 
to undertake the war againft Arioviftus. The 
occafion of this war. Ccefar demands an inter¬ 
view with Arioviftus , which he denies him. 
Ccefar fends fimbaffadors to make his propofi- 
tions. The haughty anfwer of Arioviftus. Ce- 
far marches againft Arioviftus. He makes him- 
felf fure of Befancon . The terror winch fpread 
itfelf through the Roman army. The admira¬ 
ble conduit of Ccefar to re-animate the courage 
of bis men. The fuccefs anfwers to 1 1 , and the 
troops march with confidence againft the enemy . 

An 
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An interview between Ariovijlus and Ceefar. 

The conference broke off by the perfidy of the 
Germans. Ceefar, at the requejl of Ariovijlus, 
fends deputies to him. That Prince puts them 
in chains. Ceefar, feveral times, offers battle 
to Ariovijlus, who declines it. 'The fuperjii- 
tious reafon for this refufal. Ceefar forces the 
Germans to come to an engagement, and gains 
the viftory. He recovers his two deputies. 

Ceefar goes to pafs the winter in Cifalpine 
Gaul. 


S INCE the confpiracy of Catiline there had Motions of 
been lbrne motions among the * Allobro- 'j ' 1 
ges. Thefe People revolting under the con- 
dud of a chief named Catugnatus, had carried CafarU 
war into the country which we call Provence, entry into 

which for a long time, as we have faid, had . 
obeyed the Romans. But C. Pontinius had nor x>;xvi i. 
had much difficulty to repulfe their efforts, and Cic. de 
fatisfied with having brought them back to theirP™ v - ^ 
duty, he thought that was enough to deferve a 
triumph. All being therefore peaceable on this 
fide when Csefar arrived in Gaul, the Helvctii 
■f furniffied him with an occafion for the war 
he defired. 

Under the Confullhip of Meffala and Pup-yfe Hel- 
pius Pifo, two years before that of Casfar, Orge -veni «■ 
torix, the moft illuftrious and richeft man a- 
mong the Helvetii, infpired his nation with a rtjolve to 

defire to quit the country they inhabited, and have their 

to go and eftabliffi themfelves in fome other 
more fertile country of Gaul. The reafons^^ 

that he employed to perfuade them to it were, tiffAnt. 

r Cxf dc 

• People of Savoy and Dcupliny. ?' 

f The Switzers. l ' 

0.3 


that 
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that fhut up, as they were, between the Rhine, 
Mount Jura, the Lake * Leman and the 
Rhone, it was impofllhle for them to extend 
themfelves, or to make conquefts on their 
Pmt. Cxf. neighbours; and that neverthelefs, forming a 
Dio, L numerous body, the country that they occupied, 

and which was but an hundred and feventy-two 
miles in length, and feventy-fixin breadth, was 
too ftrait to contain and nourish them. Thefe 
motives had their effe<5l upon a warlike and 


2KIVUJ. 


covetouspeople. 
cular views. 


But Orgetorix had his partU 


tuted. 

Diu. 


0rgeirrix He was to march at the head of his nation, 

to execute the defign of which he was the au- 
fefKh?^ or : but not content with the quality of Chief, 
JsaUutto he afpired to that of King; To fucceed in 
be profe- which, he fought to procure himfelf accom¬ 
plices and fupports among the neighbouring 
People. It had been agreed by the Helvetii, 
that they would endeavour to fecure their al¬ 
liance. Orgetorix took upon him this negotia¬ 
tion. He went among the Sequani +, and 
the Edueni (|, and engaged two of the 
greateft Lords of thefe two nations, Cafticur* 
and Dumnorix, to take meafures to raife them¬ 
felves to the royal dignity. He promifed to 
fecond them with all the forces of the Hel¬ 
vetii, of which he had the command, upon 
condition that they fhould reciprocally lend him 
all their fuccours. And this Triumvirate flat¬ 
tered themfelves that they fhould be powerful 
enough afterwards to fubdue all the Gauls. 


* The Lab of Geneva. 

-f The People of the Franche Comte. 
| The People of Autun. 


But 
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But the intrigue was difcovered, and the 
Heivetii, jealous of their liberty, formed a pro- 
cefs againft the culpable. He was arrefted ; 
and if he had been condemned, nothing lefs 
would have been his fate than to have been 
burnt alive. On the day that judgment was to 
be given, Orgetorix called together all his fa¬ 
mily, to the number of ten thoufand men; 
his clients and debtors, of which the multitude 
was very great, came alio to the Aflfembly, and 
all together tore the accufed by force from the 
ieverify ot the Judges. The nation would 
have had recourfe to arms to make their au¬ 
thority refpefted: the Magiftrates had already 
railed forces, when Orgetorix died, fo apropos , 
that it was thought his death was voluntary. 

The fcheme of which he had given the H zV Hit plan 
vetii an idea, was neverthelefs put in execu 
tion. The preparations continued for two years, ‘ 
which were employed in gathering together 
beafts of burthen, and waggons, and to make 
magazines of corn, that might be fufficient to 
fubfift a nation in their march, till they could 
make a conqueft of fome good and fertile coun¬ 
try. They took advantage alfo of this time to 
ftrengthen themfelves by allies and companions, 
who were the Rauraci *, the Tulingi, the La- 
tobrigi, and a fwarm of the Boii tranfplanted 
into Norica. It was thefe motions that gave 
uneaftnefs to the Romans under the Confulfhip 
of Metellus Celer and of Afranius, as I have re- 


* Thofe of Balt> which then Boii were originally the Pto- 
made no fart of the Helvetic pie of the Bourbonnois, Colo - 
body, The Tulingi aud the nies of whom fettled in Ger- 
Latobrigi were neighbours of many and in Italy. Norica 
the Heivetii . This is all we was Bavaria and fart of 
Jtxrut with certainty. Toe Auftria . 

0.4 


lated. 
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lated. But the year of this Confullhip and the 
following, which was that of Csefar, was def- 
tinated by the Helvetii only for preparations. 


a R. £94* 

Ant. C. 5^* 


L. Calpurnius Piso. 
A. Gabinius. 


%bt HtU When the time of departure was come, that 

rvitii begin i s t0 fay, j n the firft months of the Confulfhip 

of Pifo and Gabinius, the Helvetii burnt their 
towns, to the number of twelve, their little 
boroughs and villages which amounted to four 
hundred, and what corn they had too much, in 
order to take away from themfelves all hopes 
of ever returning to their country, and to en¬ 
courage themfelves by this motive to brave all 
dangers. Thus, carrying with them no other 
provifions, than meal for three months, they 
began their march, men, women and children, 
making all together three hundred and fixty- 
eight thoufand fouls, of which fouricore and 
twelve thcufand were fighting men. Their 
general rendezvous was on the banks of the 
Rhone over againft Geneva, where they were 
all to meet on the 26th of March. 

The Helvetii, patting the Rhone, entered 
into the Roman Province. Cas far was no fooner 
informed of their defign, than he went away 
from about Rome, where he had remained till 
then for the reafons I have already mentioned, 
and came with all fpeed to Geneva. He began 
with breaking down the bridge ; which that 
city had over the Rhone •, and as he had but 
one Roman Legion in Tranfalpine Gaul, he 
ordered great levies to be made throughout the 
w hole Province. 


When 
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When the Helvetii were informed of the A * R - 
arrival of Csefar, they fent two Ambaffadors jbey^sk ' 
to him, chofen from among the beft qualified leave of 
of their nation, to defire a paffage crofs the c *f ar h 
Roman Province, upon which they promifed^^' 
to make no wafte. Casfar took care not to which ht 
allow them fuch a permiffion. He knew tha trefiiis 
a part of the Helvetii had formerly cut in 
pieces the army of the Conful L. Caflius. And jx. ° 
independently of that reafon, it was eafy to 
conceive that a country could not but be hor¬ 
ribly vexed by the paffage of fuch a multitude, 
very probably not too well difeiplined. It was 
therefore well refolved to refufe them their re- 
queft. But as he had yet but few forces with 
him, he was willing to gain time, and told 

them he would confider of the propofition 
they had made him, and return them his an- 
fwer on the 13th of April. He took the ad¬ 
vantage of this interval, to caufe the troops 
he had under his command, to build a wall 
fixteen feet high, and nineteen thoufand paces 
in length, with a foffe, and feveral redoubts 
from fpace to fpace. This wall was defigned 
to hinder the paffage of the Rhone, which in 
thefc parts is fordable in more places than one. 

On the day appointed the Helvetii returned. 

Gefar, who had already got together a greater 
number of troops, explained himfelf clearly, 
refufed them the paffage, and added that if 
they pretended to force it in fpite of him, he 
very well knew how to prevent them. In (hort 

all the attempts they could make by day or by 

night, either with boats, or in fearching for 
fords, were fruitlefs; and the Helvetii were 
conftrained to take another route, and turn to 
the fide of the Sequani. 

y 


They 
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A»*c**t The 7 were f orce< ^ tQ by a neck of 

^ pjp land very ftrait between Mount Jura and the 

tU Defile, Rhone, where two waggons could not pafs a- 

betvseen breaft \ fo that it was in the power of the Se- 

Juraand 9 ^’ by pofting themfelves on the mountain, 
zbeRkne.to ftop them ftiort. The Helvetii addreffed 

themfelves to Dumnorix the Eduen, the fon-in- 
law of Orgetorix, and the accomplice of his 
ambitious defigns. This man who had fome 
credit among the Sequani, charged himfelf with 
the negotiation. The freedom of paliage was 
agreed to, and hoftages given on both fides. 
The Helvetii hereupon began to traverfe the 
country of the Sequani, whom they refpefted 
according to their agreement, and afterwards 
that of the Edueni, where they committed all 
kind of hoftilities and ravages. Their fcheme 
was to go into Santone. 

C*far * Qefar, informed of their marcli and their 
retakes defign, leaves Labienus to defend the wall he 

‘tlTpa/agt bad erefted near the Rhone, returns into Italy, 
of tbf raifes two Legions there, takes three that re- 

coan. mained in winter quarters near Aquileia, and 

with thefe five Legions returns to the Alps, 
paffes them, but not without having the in¬ 
habitants of the mountains to combat with, de- 
fcends into the country of the * Vocontii, 
croffes that of the Allobroges, paffes the 
Rhone, enters upon the lands of the + Segufii; 
all this with fuch fpeed, that he overtook the 
Helvedi at the paflage of the Soan. It is true 
that this prodigious multitude marched but 
flowly. They took up twenty days in paHing 
the Soan ; and Cxfar, when he arrived there, 


* 7%e Dlois. 
f The Lpxr.oii. 
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(till 
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ftill found on this fide the river the Canton of * 
the * Tigurins, who made one fourth part of ' *** 

the nation. 

He had received on the road the complaints 
of the Edueni, and thofe of the Allobroges, 
who inhabited on the right of the Rhone, upon 
the havock that the Helvetian army had made 
in their country, and by promifing to take H* 
their quarrel upon him, he obliged them to the ,. 
furnilh him with troops and efpecially with jdetbat u 
horle. Thus the chief of the Eduenian Nobi- nW. 

Jity were in the Roman army, and among 
others Dumnorix, who in his heart favoured 
the Helvetii, but neverchelefs came to the camp 
of Caefar, with an intent to hurt him and tra- 
verfe his defigns, as much as he could. Caefar 
was not yet informed of this treachery, and he 
had no room to fufpeft it in the battle with the 
Tigurins. He had taken three Legions with 
which he fell upon them, defeated them en¬ 
tirely, and killed a great number on the fpot; 
the others difperfed themfelves by flying into 
the forefts. 

It was the People of this fame Canton, who Hepajfesit 
fifty years before had vanquifhed and killed th t anJ P u j'- 

Conful, Q^Cafiius. Csefar was charmed, in Xdylfthe 
his firft Victory, to have revenged the di [grace »*//**, an 
of the Roman name, upon thofe who were th t emba Jfy, 
authors of it. He had himfelf a domeftic in 
tereft in it, becaufe L. Pifo, the grandfather 
of his father-in-law, had perifhed in the lame 
defeat with Caflius. 

Caefar conqueror of the Tigurins, refolved 
to purfue the body of the nation, and for thstt 
ouroofe built a bridge over the Soan* and 



* Jbt/i of Zurich. 
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P?®d it in a day. The tnemy furprized and 
difmayed at fuch diligence, lent him an em- 
baffy, at the head of which was Divico, for¬ 
merly chief of the Helvetii, when they defeat¬ 
ed the army of CafTius, and who consequently 
mud have been very old. I fhall relate his dif- 
courfe with Gefar, becaufe therein the charac¬ 
ter of the People is drawn. 

Divico faid then to Gefar. <c That if the 
44 Romans would make peace with the Hel- 
“ vetii, thefe would go and fettle themfelves 
44 in the country that Gefar Ihould appoint 
44 them. But if he was refolved to make war 
46 with them, he called to his remembrance 
44 the antient difgrace of the Romans, and the 
44 valour of the Helvetic nation. That for 
44 having furprized one of the Cantons, while 
“ the others had paffed the river, and could 
44 not fuccour their comrades, he had no rea- 
44 fon to be much elated on the advantage, nor 
* 4 to defpife his enemies. That for them, 
44 they had been inftrufted by their fathers 
44 and their anceftors to depend more on their 
44 courage, than on cunning and ambufhes. 
44 That they Ihould venture therefore to ren- 
44 der the place where they were polled famous 
44 by a new defeat of the army of the Roman 
44 People.” 

This was not the language of a fuppliant, 
Csefar did not feem offended at it, and an- 
fwered with moderation, but like a man who 
would give the law. He undertook to prove 
that the Helvetii were altogether wrong with 
refpeft to the Romans, and concluded that, 
neverthelefs, he granted them a peace, if they 
would give hoftages, and promife fatisfa&ion 
to the hdueni and the Allobroges, whofe coun¬ 
tries 
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tries they had ruined. Divico replied fiercely, 

“ that the Helvetii were not accuftomed to ' 5 ‘ 

■ 

“ give but receive hoftages, and that no body 

u knew it better than the Romans.” Indeed 
the remains of Caflius’s army could not have 
obtained life but by giving hoftages and by 
pafllng under the yoke. 

Divico being returned to the Helvetii, they A battle of 
put themfelves in march, according to their firft 
plan, and Caefar followed them. He had four,^ 
thoufand horfc raifed in Gaul, among which was/// are 
a confiderable body of the Edueni commanded eofl 9 u ‘ rors * 
by Dumnorix. All this cavalry had orders to 
go before, and harrafs the enemy ; but engag¬ 
ing in a difadvantagious place, they were beaten 
by a detachment of the Helvetic horfe who 
were not above five hundred ftrong. It was Me trcafa 
upon this occafion that the treafon of Dumno -ofDumm* 
rix began to (hew itfelf: for he took flight the”* 
firft with thofe under his command. Notwith- “ 
ftanding this check, in which the difgrace was 
greater to the Romans than the lofs, Csefar ad¬ 
vanced (till at the heels of the Helvetii, fo that 
during fifteen days the two armies always en¬ 
camped within five or fix miles of one ano¬ 
ther. If there was no battle in this fpace of 
time, it was not that the Helvetii, encouraged 
by the fuccefs they had had with their cavalry, 
did not feek an opportunity for it: but Caefar 
avoided it, waiting for a place and time when 
he might attack them to advantage. 

Neverthelefs he was not without uneafinefs 
on account of fubfifting his army. The corn 
which the Edueni had promifed him, did not 
come, and when he demanded it of them, they 
payed him with fair fpeeches of which he faw 
no effeft. He was willing to dive into the 

ca 11 ie 
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£^*9j-caufe of all thefe delays, and having interro- 
u s gated the fovereign Magiftrate of the Edueni, 
and the chiefs of the nation, who were in his 
camp, he learnt that his refentment ought to 
fall upon Dumnorix, who all powerful with 
the multitude, had perfuaded many of them, 
that if they muft receive mafters, it would be 
much better to obey the Helverii, Gauls like 
rhemfelves, than the Romans. In this he did 
not reafon ill. But his fecret fcheme was, as 
we have feen, to raife himfelf to the fovereign- 
ty, and with this view endeavoured to fecurc 
the friendfhip of the Helvetii. 

C*far Csefar found himfelf very much embarraffed 
partem w jth r dpeft to the conduft he ought to main- 
hm r :n tain towards Dumnorix. Such a treafon feem- 
ofbisb> ed not fit to go unpunifhed : but the guilty 
tt*r /);•-.> per ion was brother to Divitiacus, a man of 
tiaiks - probity, a faithful ally of the Romans, and on 

rhe foot of friendfhip with Gefar. The Gene¬ 
ral therefore thought he could not a ft againft 
Dumnorix till he had acquainted his brother 
with it, and obtained his confent. He fent 
for him, laid before him all the complaints he 
had again ft his brother, and defired him not to 
take it ill if he made himfelf, or caufed the 
nation of the Edueni to make, a procefs out 
againft Dumnorix. Divitiacus threw himfelf at 
his feet, and confeffed to him all his brother’s 
faults : he added, that he himfelf had reafon 
to complain of him, for though he was his elder 
brother by feveral years, he had greatly con¬ 
tributed to his elevation, and was neverthelefs 
repayed only with ingratitude : but reprefented 
to C^far, that all criminal as he was, Dumno¬ 
rix, was his brother; and if the younger ftiould 
fuffer a rigorous treatment wHe the eider con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued in favour, all Gaul would be enraged at A - R- ^4- 
Divitiacus for the puniff^nenr of Dumnorix, Ana ’ € ‘ 58, 
and no longer look upon him but with horror. 

Gefar had mildnefs and clemency enough to 
yield immediately to thefe reprefentations. He 
took Divitiacus by the hand, comforted him, 
and told him he would forgive his brother; 
and having caufed Dumnorix to be brought in¬ 
to the prefence of the other, he let him know 
the fubje&s of complaint he had againft him, 
exhorted him to behave fo that he might be 
free of all fufpicion for the future, and then 
lent him back again : but neverchelefs, as he 
could not confide in him, he gave him guards, 
and thus the affair ended. But Pumnorix, al¬ 
ways unquiet and a lover of novelties, found 
at length the death he had fought, as we fhaH 
relate hereafter. 

The fame day that this happened, Csefar Through 

learnt, by his fcouts, that the enemy were poft- tkfiulf of 

ed at the foot of a mountain about eight miles a *jp r ' 
from his camp. He informed himfelf of the lojes an 
nature of the place, and learning that there opportunity 
was a by-road by which it was eafy to reach l ^ a e J t0 
the top of the mountain, he fent Labienus with l eat the 
a detachment to feize it, and marched himfelf Htfostik 
direftly to the enemy. An officer who had re¬ 
putation, was ordered to go before to recon¬ 
noitre the ftate of affairs. When the Roman 
army was not above fifteen hundred paces from 
the Helvetii, this officer ran, and reported chat 
the fummit of rhe mountain was taken up by 
the enemy, and that he had feen the Gaulic 
arms and enfigns there. There was nothing in 
it, but his fear had made him take Labienus^ 
detachment for the troops of the Gauls. Gefar, 
deceived by this falfe report, did not judge it 

proper 
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c?5*-P ro P er t0 ac ^ vance > an ^ loft thus, by the fault 
of this officer, an opportunity to have cruffied 
the enemy, who would not have been able to 
have defended themfelves, attacked on both 
Tides, at the fame time, by Labienus and 
Csefar. 

Tor,'come As there was but very little provifion left 

the Roman army, Caefar was under a necef- 
art van- fity to quit the purfuit of the enemy, and turn 
fri/bct towards * Bibrafte tlie capital city of the Edue- 

ni. The Helvetii informed of this motion, 
inftead of thinking themfelves happy to have 
got clear of the Romans, who purfued them, 
came of themfelves to feek for them. At their 
approach, Ctefar with his troops retired to a 
little hill, and fent the cavalry to meet the 
Gauls and ftop them. He took all advantages, 
covered the whole hill with arms and foldiers, 
making his main body of the four Legions in 
which he had the greater confidence becaufe 
they had ferved already, and pofting above them 
a body of referve of the two Legions new raif- 
ed in Cifalpine Gaul. He had reafon to be 
cautious. The Helvetii eafily repulfed the Ro¬ 
man cavalry and forming themfelves into a 

fquare Phalanx, which they took care to fence 
with a military tortoife, that is to fay, their 
bucklers joined one againft another, as well 
before, as on their flanks, and over their heads, 
they advanced furioufly, and notwithftanding 
the difadvantage of the place, attacked the 
Romans, who were pofted half way up the 
hill. Caefar was fenfible of the great danger 
they were in, and to Ihew his foldiers that he in¬ 
tended fully to lhare it with them, he put him- 
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felf on foot with all his officers, and fent away 

all the horfes, that n,o hope might remain to *' ' 5 ' 

any one but in vidlory; 

The battle began at one of the clock in the 
afternoon, and continued till evening, with¬ 
out the Romans feeing the back of one of the 
enemies. Even after (he Helvetian army had 
been obliged to give ground, they returned a- 
frelh to the charge ; and there happened ftilji 
a third battle, near the baggage, which lafted 
a good part of the night. But all the efforts 
of this obftinate bravery were in vain. The 
Romans feized their camp and their baggage j 
but not without a very confiderable lofs. C®- 
far, who does not tell the number of his flain, 
confeffes that the care of burying them, and 
of dreffing the wounded j obliged him to con¬ 
tinue upon the fpot three days* during which 
time the unhappy remains of the Helvetian na¬ 
tion, to the number of an hundred and thirty 
thoufand fouls, retreated in a precipitate flighty 
and In a march of four days-arrived in the ter¬ 
ritories of the Lingones. 

For all this they did not efcape their Viftor, %t rtf of 
whofe incredible aftivity never left a vi&ory the-van. 

imperfeft. After three days allowed to neceP"^'^ 
fary repofe, he fet himfelf to purfue the Hel- Mgii to 
Vetii, and at the fame time, fent couriers* mthfarmdtf. 
orders to the Langri, forbidding them to give 
corn or any other affiftance to the fugitives, 
if they would not be treated as they fhould. 

This menace had its effeft ; and the Helvetia 
reduced to an extreme fcarcity, were obliged to 
humble their pride* and fend deputies to C®- 
far to make their ftibmiflion, and put them* 
felves in his hands. Thefe deputies found C®- 
far in full march* and throwing themfelves at 

V oi. XII. R his 
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a.r 69* his Feet, defired peace of him with humble 
Ante. 5**p ra y eR anc j tears j n eyes. C^far gave 

them no other anfwer but that he would have 
the Helvetii wait for him at the place where 
they were then incamped. 

When he arrived there, he demanded hofta- 
ges of them, their arms, and the (laves who 
had deferred and were received in their camp. 
While they were confidering of the execution 
of the orders that the Conqueror exatted from 
them, he patted fome time, and the night came 
on. Six thoufanc. men of the Canton, called 
* Urbrgenians, either through the remains of 
pride, which made them look upon this fub- 
miflion as ignominious, or dreading the con- 
fequences of it, or for fome other motive, 
chofe to (leal away from the camp in the be¬ 
ginning of the nighr, and take the rout of the 
Rhine and Germany. Csefar was no fooner 
informed of this, than he difpatched orders to 
all the People whofe countries they were to pafs 
through, to ftop them whereever they (hould 
be found, and to fend them back to him. He 
was obeyed and the unhappy Urbigenians were 
treated by him as enemies, that is put to the 
fword. 

Cafar As to the others, after they had delivered 
^Uck? m hofta g« ^ aC were required of them, their 
tbarmn arms » an ^ ^ deferters, he granted them all 
country. rheir lives. There were four nations ruined, 

the f Helvetii, the Tulingi, the Latobrigi, 
and the Boii. The three hrft of thefe People 


* This Canton took it: name here of tbe Rauraci . Hi com- 

from tbe little town of Or be in prebends them very likely «*~ 
tbe country of Vand. der tbe name of the Helve - 

f C if far does not fpeak /». 
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had orders to return to their country, and 
build the towns, and villages that they had ’ 5 ’ 
burnt. Cafar was not willing that the Ger¬ 
mans, drawn by the goodnels of the land which 
is thought at this day not very fruitful, but 
which he took to be fertile, and which perhaps 
was better cultivated than the lands of Ger¬ 
many, fhould be tempted to come and occupy 

which the Helvetii and their allies 


the pi; 

had left vacant. As to the Boii, the Edueni 
demanded, which was granted them, that this 
brave nation fhould be incorporated with them. 

Thus was ended the firft war that Cxfar had 
made in Gaul. The fuccefs of it was complete. 

Caefar flfewed that he knew how both to con¬ 
quer, and to make the beft of his viftory. The 
lofs of the Helvetii and their allies was above 
two thirds of their number. Of three hun¬ 
dred fixty-eight thoufand that they were at 
coming away, there returned but an hundred 
and ten thoufand to their country again. 

Caefar undertook a fecond war the fame Hi is h- 
campaign, not againft the Gauls, but at their/ rf</ b 
defire and in their defenfe. 

I have faid that Gaul was divided into two v ,l t ‘ 
fa&ions, of which one had the Edueni for their againji 
Chiefs, and the other the Sequani fupported 
by the People of Avergne. Thefe two fac- °i ca lbis 
tions had for a long time been at war, and that««r; 
of the Edueni had the advantage. The van- 
quifhed, by a bad policy, prattifed in all times, 
and always fatal, could not refolve to fubmit 
to their countrymen, but had recourfe to a 
ftranger. They called in Arioviftus King of 
the Suevi in Germany, who for a fum of money 
that they remitted to him, palted the Rhine, 
and came to their fuccour. The Germans at 


war 


R 


that 
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6 94 *that time more fierce and more warlike even. 

5S 'than the Gauls, brought viftory over to the 
party they embraced. The Edueni and their 
confederates were vanquilked. Arioviftus im- 
pofed a Tribute upon them, and obliged them 
to give him hoftages. He even forced them 
to fwear that they would never demand their 
hoftages back again nor ever implore the afiift- 
ance of the Roman People, and that they 
would never withdraw themfelves from the 
dominion of the Sequani, that is to fay, from 
his own. For the Sequani who had called 
him in, were fubdued by him, as well as the 
others, and even worfe ufed, for he appro¬ 
priated to himfelf a third part of their terri¬ 
tory, and eftablifhed himfelf there, finding 
their country better than that he had quitted. 
He augmented his forces, and inftead of fifteen 
thoufand men, that he at firft brought with 
him, he had prefently fix fcore thoufand ; fo 
that finding himfelf too much ftraitened, he 
prepared, at the time that Caefar made war 
with the Helvetii, to feize on a fecond or third 
part of the country of the Sequani. The Gauls 
therefore groaned under the ©ppreffion of a na¬ 
tion whom they looked upon as Barbarians, and 
dreaded (till greater ills to follow, not doubt¬ 
ing but Arioviftus had a defign to conquer all 
Gaul, and bring it under his Empire. 

In thefe circumftances Casfar appeared as their 
deliverer. His vidtory over the Helvetii, whofe 
invafion could not fail of being fatal, at leaft, to a 
great part of the Gauls, had delivered them from 
an imminent danger. They thought he would 
be no lefs ufeful againft Arioviftus, and herein 
they were not miftaken. But they did not, or 

would 
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would not, fee, that their liberty was in much life 69 ? 
more danger from the Romans and Caefar. 

They began with asking leave of him, as if 
they already acknowledged him for their mafter, 
to hold a general Aflembly of all the People of 
Gaul. The Aflembly was held, with the pre¬ 
caution of obliging all the members who com- 
pofed it to take an oath, that they would keep 
as an inviolable fecret whatever they deliberated 
upon ; and that no one fhould be permitted to 
open his mouth but thole who were charged 
with the orders of the Aflembly. In confe- 
quence of the refolution taken herein to implore 
the afiiftance of C^far, feveral Deputies of the 
firft rank in Gaul were found in it. Divitiacus 
fpoke firft. 

He firft of all laid open all that I have re¬ 
lated concerning Arioviftus. He added, that 
if fome ftop was not put to it, all the Germans 
would pafs the Rhine, drawn by the mildnefs 
of the climate of Gaul, very different from 
their own, and defirous as they were to ex¬ 
change their favage way of living for the more 
•agreeable and polite manners of the Gauls. He 
reprefented Arioviftus as a Barbarian, paftionate 

and cruel, who had exafted from them to give 
for hoftages the children of the beft families in 
Gaul, and who in time, upon the leaft caprice, 
might make thefe illuftrious young men fuffer 
the moft horrible torments. He concluded that 
if the Gauls could not find protection in Caefar 
and the Romans, they ftiould be obliged to do 
like the Helvetii, to abandon their country, 
and go to feek elfewhere a quiet abode. In 
finiftiing he demanded the fecrefy of Caefar, be- 
caufe if Arioviftus was informed of the ftep 
they had taken with the Romans, there was 

R 3 no 
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Aau c 69 l n0 r00m t0 but wou ^ exercife all 
' 5 forts of barbarities againft the hoftages that he 

had in his hands. 

All the other Deputies joined with Divitia- 
cus, to conjure Csfar with tears to grant them 
his prote&ion. The Sequani alone kept a pen- 
five filence, with their heads hung down, and 
their eyes fixed on the ground. Csfar asked 
them the reafon of this filence ; but they made 
no anfwer. After he had interrogated them 
feveral times without getting one word from 
them, Divitiacus ferved them for an interpreter. 
He faid that the condition of the Sequani was 
fo deplorable, that they durft not even complain, 
not lefs dreading the cruelty of Arioviftus ab- 
fent, than if he was before their eyes, becaufe 
he enjoyed a part of their country, and was 
matter of all their towns. That of confequence 
they could not have even the melancholy hope 
of gening away from their tyrant by a volun¬ 
tary retreat, and that they could not but expert 
the mott horrible pun! foments, if they lhauld 
happen to be difeovered. 

C*far Nothing could better agree with the fecret 
dcmarM v ; ew5 0 f Casfar, and the defire he had of ac- 

Mff iiLtr- 1 1 it* t 

vuwvitb q ulnn g glory and power by his arms, than to 
Arimjius, undertake a war with Arioviftus: but he was 
uAicb he willing to colour his ambition with fpecious 

pretexts and reafons, and would not feem to 
be evidently unjuft. He had himfelf, during 
his Confulfhip, caufed Arioviftus to be declared 
King, a friend and ally of the Roman People. 
It was not therefore allowable to attack him, 
without firft trying the methods of mildnefs and 
pacification. He chofe to fend to him to de¬ 
mand an interview. Arioviftus was intolerably 
proud and haughty, and anfwered brutifoly, 

“ that 
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that if he h «1 any bufinefs with Csefar, he*-^**. 
would go to him, and if Cseiar had any bufi- * ' 5 * 
nefs he might take the 


him. 


pains to come to 


Ctefar was not difcouraged, he fent frefliC^r 
Ambaflfadors to him, to tell him, “ that as he^'^ 
u had been honoured, by Csefar and the Roman j ors f 0 
“ Senate, with the title of King, a friend and£/Vw, to 
“ ally, he did not Jhew his acknowledgment ******** 

“ of fuch a benefit by refufmg a conference *’ 

“ that he propofed to him ; but they were 

“ come to let him know what Csefar defired of 
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him. That in the firft place he required of 
him that he fhould no more bring on this 
fide the Rhine any bands of Germans into 
Gaul. Secondly, that he Ihouid furrender 
himfelf, and likewife permit the Sequani 
to furrender their hoftages to the Edueni; 
laftly to forbear all violences againft the faid 
Edueni, and not make war upon them, or 
their allies. That if Arioviftus would ob- 
ferve all this, friendfhip might ftill continue 
between the Romans and him, but if he re- 
fufed demands fo juft, Casfar was authorized 
by a decree of the Senate, made under the 
Confulfhip of Meflalla and Pifo, to defend 
the Edueni, antient allies and brethren of 
the Romans ; and that he was firmly refolved 


not to fuffer them to be opprefied.” 

The anfwer of Arioviftus was very haughty.fik 
He pretended, “ that the Romans had no mor 
“ a right to preferibe to him in what manner 
he ought to treat a People conquered by ^ 


tt 
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him, than he (hould be willing to impofe 

That he 


“ laws of the like kind upon them, 
would 
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it 




not furrender the hoftages of the 
Edueni. Th* he confented not to make 

R 4 “war 
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AaLC. 6 ^'^ war u P° n t ^ ern5 proved they were faith? 

5 ful in obferving the treaty he had made 

“ with them, and in paying him the annual 
“ tribute that was agreed upon; but if they 
“ miffed thereby the quality of brethren of the 

“ Romans it was but a flight advantage to 
il them. As to Csefar’s menace of taking their 
quarrel in hand, he ought to know, that 
“ no body had ever entered into a war with 
“ Arioviftus, who had not found it to their 
“ Jofs. That he might prove it whenever he 
* pleafed. That he would foon learn what the 
44 bravery of the Germans could do, always in- 
“ vincible, conftantly trained up to .arms, and 
4t who for fourteen years had never lodged 
“ under a roof. 


CJar 

■marches 
again ft 
Arioviftus. 


He makes 

him'elf 
fare of 
Bifan: on. 


At the fame time that Gefar received this 
anfwer from Arioviftus, the deputies of the 
Edueni and thofe of Treves came to him. The 
firft complained of the * Harudi, a German 
Nation, who a little while fince had paffed the 
Rhine to join Arioviftus, and ravaged their 
country, fo that, with all their fubmiffions., 
they could not obtain peace from their proud 
enemies. Thofe of Treves acquainted Caffar, 
that a great multitude of the Suevi had ap¬ 
proached the banks of the Rhine, and were 
preparing to pafs ir. Thefe accounts deter¬ 
mined Csefar not to delay undertaking the war, 
and as foGn as he had made the neceffary pro- 
vifions for fubfifting his army, he marched a- 
gainft Arioviftus. 

After three days march, he learnt that the 
German advanced with all his forces to feize 

* li is not burxn from nvbat fart of Germany theft People 
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on Befancon. This place was full of all forts ^^9^ 
pf warlike ammunition, and it was very ftrong *' ' **' 
of itfelf, fays Csefar. The river Doux went 
round it like a circle deferibed by the compaffes. 

It left only an interval of fix hundred paces but 
which was clofed by a mountain, the foot of 

which extended on both fides to the banks of 

■ 

the river. This mountain was fhut in with a 
wall that joined it to the city, to which it ferved 

as the citadel. Caefar made fo much hafte that 

% 

he came there before Arioviftus, and fecured to 
himfelf this important place, he ftayed there 
fome time, to make hisdifpolitions with refpeft 
to provifions. 

During this ftay, the Romans in difcourfingA* terror 
with the Gauls, efpecially with thofe who, on ™ hlch . 
account of their trade, were the moft familiarf^ 
with the Germans, learnt terrible things of th t through 
enemy they were come to feek. They exag -the Romaic 

gerated to them the enormous fize of the Ger- arm J' 
mans, their incredible boldnefs, and the con¬ 
tinual exercife they made of their arms. The 
Gauls confeffed, that it often times happened 
in battle, that they were not able to fupport 
the very looks of this fierce nation. Thefe 

difeourfes had a very great effeft, efpecially 
upon the young officers of the Roman army, 
who deceived by the foftnefs with which Gefar 
lived in the city, had followed him, in hopes 
of finding in his camp the fame pleafures, the 
fame amufements, and above all an opportunity 
of enriching themfelves. Thefe young men, . 
who had no experience in the military art, were 
ftrangely terrified. Several defired their dif* 
charges on divers pretences; and thofe who, 
through fhame, chofe to continue, could nei* 
ther hide the fear that appeared in their coun¬ 
tenances, 
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i. r. 694. tenances, nor fometimes even refrain from 
5 *'reals. Sometimes lhut up in their tents, they 
wept their unhappy fate *, fometimes they 
lamented with their friends the danger to which 
they were going to be expofed. Throughout 
the whole camp every one made his laft will 
and teftament as if they were going to certain 
death. This terror became general: It com¬ 
municated itfelf to the foldiers, and even to 
the Veteran officers. Only, to avoid the re¬ 
proach of cowardice, they laid it was not the 
enemy they feared, but the defiles and forefts 
that they had to pafs, and the difficulty of get¬ 
ting provifions. Some of them gave notice 
to Caefar, that if he ordered their departure, 
he would not be obeyed by the foldiers. 

The adrni- This was one of the occafions wherein Casfar 

^ ewe< ^ was m °ft wort hy of himfelf. For 
c*fa r to 10 whom an he be compared ? He affembled 
reanimate a grand council, whether he called not only 
the courage 1 hofe who had a right to enter into it, but all 

li the Captains. There he began to reprimand 

Men, * r . 0 , * 

them fharply, tor taking upon them to exa¬ 
mine which way and on what defign they were 
to march. He afterwards prefented to them 
different reafons, to fhew that they were in 
the wrong to look upon the Germans as invin¬ 
cible. As to tbofe (*), added he, who cover 

their 


(a) Qui fuom timorem in 
rei frumenuri* fumdatio- 
nem anguftiafque itinenun 
conferrenc facere arrangin' 
ter; qaum aut de officio Im- 
peraroris defpe rare, aut ci prx- 
feribere viderentor. Hsec fi- 
bi effic curs. Frumen turn 

Scqiunos, Lucos, Lingonef- 


que fubminiftrarc; jamquc 
elTe in agris frumenta matura. 
De itinere ipfos brevi tem¬ 
pore judicatures. Quod non 
fore di&o audientes milites 
neque figna laturi dicantor, 
nihil fe ea re commoveri. 

Scire enim, quibufeunque 
exercitus ditto audien* non 

fuerit, 
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their timidity under falfepretexts, throwing it on **^9* 
the pretended danger of wanting provifions , and ' 5 * 
the difficulty of the route, they much forget theme 
felves, in wanting confidence in their General, or 
pretending to preferibe to him what he ought to do . 

I have taken care of all : The Sequani, the Leu- 
ci *, the Lingones, will furnifh me with corn \ 
and moreover the harvejl in the country is quite 
ready. As to the difficulties and dangers of the 
route, you will immediately have it in your power 
to judge of them yourfelves. They tell me that the 
foldiers will rsfufe to obey me, and not go away at 
my orders. This J do not apprehend . I know 
that if fome Generals have found their foldiers 
difobedient, they have drawn that trouble upon 
themfelves, either by fome ill fuccefs, or by their 
covetoufnefs and injufiice. For my part, the whole 
courfe of my life, will fufficiently clear me from 
the fujpicion of loving money \ and my good fortune 
has lhewn itfelf in the war with the Helvetii ; 
therefore I declare to you, that what I had re - 
folved to delay for fome time, I am going to put 
in execution infant ly *, and I will give orders for 
departing this night three hours before day, that 
I may fee as foon as may be if honour and duty 
have more power over you than fear. And al¬ 
though every one elfe Jhould abandon me, I will 

fuerit, aut male rc gefta for- rum, ut quam priraum in- 
tunam defuifle, aut aliquo telligere pofTet; utrum apud 
facinore comperto avaritiam eos pudor atque ofHcium, an 
effe conviftam. Suam inno- timor, plus valeret- Quod 
centiam perpetua vita, fell- fi pmerea nemo fequatur, 
citatem Helvetiorum b^llo tamen fe cum lola decima 
efle perfpe&am. Itaque fe, legione iturum, dc qua non 
quod in longiorem diem col- dubitaret, fibique cam prae? 
laturus effet, reprasfentatu- toriam cohortem futuram. 
rum, & proxima no&e de C*f. de B. Gall. L. I. n• 40. 
quaiu vigilia caftra morn- • Tbofe of foul in terrain. 

march 
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a. K. 694* march with the tenth Legion alone , of who ft fide- 

Aat,C« 58... , T , 0 r j i J » 

//# courage I have no manner of doubt , £#4 
/fo’i Legion Jhall ferve me for my praetorian guard . 

Who can help being charmed with this elo¬ 
quence, every thing, and every word is intro¬ 
duced to the purpofe, and its value is drawn 
from the great courage exprefied in it, and its 
exalted fentiments ? But to be eloquent in this 
manner is to be Csfar. 

Lbejutcefs pie had reafon to be fatisfied with the im- 

Tt^andtbe P re ® on had made by his difcourfe. The 
troops difpofition of the minds of his People was en- 

w.arcb tirely changed: and throughout the whole army 

there was an incredible ardor to march againft 
gain# the th e enemy. The tenth Legion fent to him to 
ennry. return him the moft lively thanks for the good 

opinion he had of them, and to give him affu- 
rances that they would anfwer it by their deeds. 
The other Legions deputed their principal 
Officers to go to him, to proteft that they never 
had among them either fear, doubt, or hefita- 
tion ; and that they always remembred, that it 
was the General and not the foldiers, who was 
to decide upon the undertaking and the con¬ 
duct of the war. Ca^far took advantage of 
this ardor, and departed, as he declared he 
would, the fame night. He was informed of 
the roads by Divitiacus, who was, of all the 
Gauls, the perfon in whom he had the moft 
confidence. Upon the lights he had from him, 
he took a circuit that lengthened his march to 
forty miles, to avoid the narrow pafies and 
woods, and to have only an open country to 
crofs ; and after a march of feven days fuccef- 
fively, he found himfelf within twenty-four thou- 
land paces of Arioviftus’s camp. 

When 
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When the German faw Gefar fo near him, A R - 6 94# 
he fent to him to offer the interview he had be-£j£^? # 
fore refufed, Gefar always defirous to avoid all view bc- 
reproaches on his proceedings, made no diffi-^f* 
culty upon this article. They agreed upon the^^^ 
day, which was the fifth, reckoned from that ‘ 
on which the propofition was made. In thp 
interval there were frequent deputations, from 
one fide and the other, to regulate all the cir- 
cumftances and conditions of the interview; 
and Arioviftus, who had not feemed to have 
ja&ed with good faith throughout this whoje 
affair, exaftcd from Gefar that he fhould not 
bring with him his infantry, under pretence 
that he feared an ambufcade. Gefar confent- 
ed to it. But as he had not Roman cavalry 
enough to make head againft that of the Ger¬ 
mans, and as he did not think it fafe for him 
to put his perfon, and his life in the hands of 
the Gaulic cavalry he demounted all the horfe- 
men of the Gauls, and ordered them to lend 
their horfes to the foldiers of the tenth Legion, 
which was his favourite Legion. Upon which 
one of thefe foldiers faid well enough, u that 
“ Gefar did more for them than he had pro- 

mifed. That he had only given them hopes 
“ of a fervice more noble in the Infantry by 
“ defigning them for his guard, and that 
“ now he had raifed them to the rank of 
<{ horfe. 

There was a large plain between the two 
camps, near the middle of which was a rifing 
ground of an indifferent fize, and to that it was 
that Gefar and Arioviftus advanced to meet 
each other, each accompanied by ten friends or 
principal officers: all the reft of their people 
jgmained at two hundred paces diftance. The 

conver- 
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6 9 J *conrerfation was on horfcback. Csefar repre- 
5 Tcrred to Arioviftus the kindnefs with which he 
himfeif and the Roman Senate had honoured 
him, in acknowledging him for King, a friend 
and ally of the Empire: a kindnefs which 
he fet off very emphatically, for the Romans 
knew how to fet a value on the favours they 
bellowed. He afterwards ftrongly maintained 
the drift alliance that had fubfided for a long 
time between the Romans and the EduenL He 
concluded with repeating the fame demands 
that he had already made by his deputies. 

Ariovidus defended himfelf with haughti- 
nefs. He juftified his entrance into Gaul, in 
that he had not come thither, but at the requeft 
of the Gauls themfel/es *, and the tributes that 
he exafled from the Edueni, upon the right of 
war, which authorized the Conqueror to im- 
pofe laws on the vanquilhed. As to the friend- 
Ihip of the Roman People, he had defired it 
thac he might derive honour and profit from it, 
and not that at length it Ihould be prejudicial 
to him ; that if, under the pretext of this 
friendlhip, they intended to make him lofe 
his tributes which were the fruit of his viftory, 
and his right over the People fubdued by the 
force of arms, he Ihould refufe it with as much 
earnelinefs as he fought it. He went farther, 
and maintained that all Gaul, except the Ro¬ 
man Province, was his Empire, and that it 
was not juft to trouble him in a country that 
belonged to him. He pretended therefore 
that Caefar ought to quit it, and retire with 
his troops. If you do not, added he, there is 
r.o longer any friendjhip between us, and I Jhall 
look :• tin you as an enemy. I even know that if 
] /?:•:;’* Hi v xou in battle, I (hall do a 

* » - r ' ■* 


pie a fur e to 

feveral 
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feveral of the mfi illuftrious Citizens of Rome 6 94t 

they have explained themfelves to me by couriert ' 5 " 

that I have received from them , end your death 
would be to me the price of their friendjbip. If, 
on the contrary, you will retire , and leave me 
tnafter of Gaul, 1 am in a condition to reward 
you ; and whatever war you fhall pleafe to under¬ 
take, I will engage myfelf to put an end to it, 
without its cofling you any pains or danger. 

Thefe intelligences maintained between the 
Roman Lords and Arioviftus againft Crefar, is, 
in my opinion a very extraordinary fa ft : but 
to what lengths will not the animofity of dif- 
fenfions carry fome men ? For the reft, all the 
German pride appeared in this difcourfe, to 
which Caefar anlwered with as much calmnefs 
as the King of the Suevi had fhewn paflion. 

But their precenfions were fo wide of one ano¬ 
ther, that they might well reproach rhem- 
felves : Caefar would give law in every thing, Dio. 
and Arioviftus would grant nothing. 

The perfidy of the Germans broke up th e < R ,t P tr ffl 

conference. While Caefar was yet fpeaking, 
they approached the mount, and threw darts i, ca b off 
and ftones againft the Romans. Caefar imme- the cor/er- 
diately quitted Arioviftus and retreated to the inct - 
midft of his own People ; however forbad 
them to commit any aft of hoftility that 
might bring on a battle. He did not fear the 
fuccefs of it, but he was willing to maintain a 
conduft perfectly clear, and leave the blame of 
all upon his enemies. At his return to his 
camp, he took great care to fpread abroad the 
exorbitant propofitions of Arioviftus, and the 
arrogance he had had to abufe the Gauls to 
the Romans• this joined to the breach of faith 
in the Germans troubling a pacific interview, 

irritated 
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A~nf R 'r initated and more and more ftirred up the 

'courage of Cafar’s foldiers, and gave them the 
greater ardor to fight. 

C*far, at Two days after Arioviftus fent to demand 

T'Antf a ‘ nterv ' ew with Csefar, or at lead that he 

would depute fome one who might continue 
ftnit Dt- the negotiation begun. Csefar had done enough 
f' Jh!S to put it in a method, and therefore refufed the 


hhn. That • 
Prinse puts 
them in 
chains. 


interview; and to fend fome illuftrious Roman 
to Arioviftus, was to expofe his Deputy to 
great danger, and almoft to deliver him up to 
the Barbarians. Neverthelefs he was not will¬ 
ing to be thought the firft who broke off all 
hopes of a peace. He call his eyes therefore 
on C. Valerius Procillus, a Gaul by birth, but 
whofe father had been made a Roman Citizen. 
He was a young man of wit, of gentle man¬ 
ners, and who could confer with Arioviftus 
without the help of an interpreter; becaufe this 
Prince, in the long time that he had lived in 
Gaul, had learned the language of the country. 
Laftly, as he was not a perfon of the firft rank, 
any treachery towards him would be without 
effeft. Cariar joined to him M. Mettius, who 
was allied to Arioviftus by the rights of hofpi- 
tality. It appeared, by the event, that this 
was a wife precaution of Caefar; for his two 
Deputies were no fooner arrived in the camp 
of the Germans, than Arioviftus asked them 
what they came for, and if they wanted to fpy 

what was pafling in his army \ and immediate¬ 
ly put them in chains. 

The next day Arioviftus advanced within fix' 
thoufand paces of the Roman camp, and the 

hank to day following went two thoufand beyond it, 
jriovijrus, to cut off their communication with the coun- 
cW* dt- tries that were behind them, and hinder them 

thm u, fron* 


C*far 

w 

jc^tral 
times offers 
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from receiving provifions either from the Se«^ t R< c 6 9 |* 
quani or the Edueni. Csefar offered battle to 
the Germans for five days fucceffively. But 
Arioviftus conftantly kept his troops fliut up 
in his camp. Only there were fome combats 
between the horfe, which was the part of their 
forces in which the Germans had mod confi¬ 
dence, and with reafon. Their cavalry was 
numerous, they mounted fix thoufand horfe, 
well dreffed, well exercifed, and moreover fup- 
ported by a fuccour which feemed very well 
defigned. Each horfeman had a foot foldier, 
which he had chofen himfclf, and who was at¬ 
tached to him. This body of light infantry 
accompanied the cavalry in battle, and ferved 
them for a rear-guard ; where they found a re¬ 
treat. If the aftion became dangerous, thefe 
footmen advanced, and took a {hare in the bat¬ 
tle •, if any horfemen was confiderably wound¬ 
ed and fell from his horfe, they gathered round 
to defend and fupport him ; if fpeed was re¬ 
quired, either to go before or to retreat, they 
were fo light and fo alert, that laying hold of 
the mains of the horfes, thy could run as fall 
as they. 

When Caefar faw that the Germans were ob- 

ftinate in refufing battle, he thought he ought 
to fecure the freedom of his convoys. With 
this view, he chofe a place proper to form a 
camp fix hundred paces beyond that of the 

enemy * whither he afterwards went with his 
whole army divided into three bodies, of which 
the two firft had orders to keep under arms 
while the third intrenched themfelves. Ario¬ 
viftus fent fixteen thoufand foot, and all his 
horfe, to hinder this work ; but he could not 
fucceed, the camp -was fortified ; and Csefar • 

Vol* XII. S leaving 
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leaving two Legions there with a part of his 
Auxiliaries, carried the four other Legions back 
to his great camp. 

The next day Csfar drawing his troops out 
of both camps, according to cuftom offered the 
enemy battle. It was ftili to no purpofe: but 
when he was retired, Arioviftus caufed the lit¬ 
tle camp of the Romans to be attacked. Many 
were wounded on both fides without any ad¬ 
vantage that was deciGve. 

Cselar was amazed that thefe fierce Germans 
would not accept the combat that had been fo 
often proffered them. He was defirous to know 
the reafon of it, and having interrogated fome 
of the prifoners, he learned that this fiery and 
unruly people were curbed by their fuperftition. 
Certain women among them, pretended pro- 
pheteffes, delivered oracles to them, which 
were received with great refpeft : and they had 
declared that they would not conquer if they 

fought before the new moon. 

Csefar thoughr, with reafon, that this fuper- 
ftitious fear of the enemy was an advantage he 
ought to make the moft of. Therefore the 
-next day, after having left a fufficient guard in 
his two camps, he advanced with all his troops 
in three lines up to the camp of the Germans, 
as if he was going to affault it. They were 
forced to come out, and put themfelves in or¬ 
der of battle, diftributed by nations* encom- 
pafling all their army with waggons, fo that no 
one might have any hopes in flight. The 
women mounted on thefe waggons, weeping 
and tearing their hair, recommended themfelves 
to the valour of their husbands, and conjured 
them not to fuffer them to become flaves to 
the Romans. 


Csefar 
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Csefar cbferved that the left wing of the A - R * 6 94* 
tnemy was the weakeft ;. therefore he began Ant ’ s8, 
the attack on that fide : very likely, if I may 
be allowed to conjedure on fuch an account* 
becaufe he judged if one of the two wings was 
once broken, it would not fail of carrying the 
defeat to the other. Both parties ran with fuch 
violence againft one another, that the Romans 
had neither time or fpace to throw their jave¬ 
lins ; but they came all at once to make ufe of 
their fwords. The Germans, according to 
cuftom, covered themfelves with their bucklers 
in tortoife. Caefar reports that feveral of the 
Roman foldiers leaped upon this tortoife, and 
raifing up the bucklers with their hands, peirced 
the enemy through and through that lay un¬ 
der them. 

The left wing of the Germans could not hold 
it out long againft CaSfar in perfon ; but the 
right wing had the advantage. Young Craflus 
caufed the third line or body of referve of the 
Romans to advance, by which he made an end 
and compleated the vidory. All the Germans 
took to flight, making towards the Rhine, 
which was fifty miles from the field of battle, 
and flopped not at all till they came thither. 

Some, a very fmall number paffed the river ei¬ 
ther by fwimming, or, like Arioviftus himfelf, 
in little boats that they found on the banks of 
it. All the reft were cut to pieces by the 
cavalry of the vidorious army. The two wives 
of Arioviftus perifhed in this flight; and of 
two daughters he had, one was killed and the 
other taken prifoner. 

Csefar had the fatisfadion to recover his two/fc n - 
Deputies, Procillus and Mettius. He felicitates 
himfelf upon this in his Commentaries, in a De *** 

S 2 manner 
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ar. 694*mariner that does honour to his humanity and 
tot e. 5 8 *g enerous difpofition *, and affirms, in precife 

terms, that the joy he had in faving Procillus, 
was not Iefs than that of the viftory. This 
young Gaul had been in extreme danger. Lots 
had been drawn three times to decide whether 
he fhould be burnt alive upon the fpot, or re¬ 
ferred for another time, and three times the 
die favourable to him preferred his life. 

Csfar's victory over Arioviftus terrified the 
Suevi, who, as I have faid, were approached 
to the banks of the Rhine. They retreated in 
diforder into their country ; andtheUbii, who 
inhabited the country, where Cologn has been 
fince built, purfuing them, killed a great num¬ 
ber of them. 

Cafcr Thus Casfar, in one campaign put an end 
goes to pa/s to two great wars, and with fo much fpeed, 

that he went into winter-quarters before the 

l *\nt Gaul u^al f ea f° n - He diftributed his army in the 
r country of the Sequani, and left Labienus to 

command in his abfence. He paffed himfelf 
into Cifalpine Gaul, whiling, as he fays, to 
take a circuit there, and adminifter juftice, ac¬ 
cording to the ufage of the Roman Magiftrates. 
But he was not left attentive to the affairs of 
the city. It is very probable that during this 
rime, they negotiated with him, to no purpofe, 
to obtain his confent to the recalling Cicero, 


SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Cefar's fecond campain in Gaul The confede¬ 
ration of the Belga againjl the Romans. Goes 
to his army , and arrives on the frontiers of 
the country of the Belgce. The Rhemi make 
their fubmijfion to Ccefar, and inform him of 
the ftrengtb of the league , which confifted of 
above three hundred thoufand fighting men, 
Ccefar goes to incamp on the other fide the river 
Aifne. Several enterprizes of the Belgce, all 
•without fuccefs. They feparate and retire every 
one to pis own country. Ccefar furfues them , 
and kills a great number of them. He re¬ 
duces to obedience thofe of Soijfons, of Beau¬ 
vais, and of Amiens . The pride of the Ncr - 
vii. They prepare thmfelves to receive the 
Roman army. A bloody battle, wherein the 
Romans, after having been in very great dan¬ 
ger , remain conquerors. Ccefar attacks the 
Adriatici, who endeavour to defend tbemfelves 
in their principal town. The furprize of the 
Aduatici on feeing the Roman machines. They 
fur render. Their fraud followed with the 

worfi fuccefs. The maritime coaft of Celtica 
fubdued by P. Craffus. Embaffies from the 
German nations to Ccefar. Rejoicings ordered 
for fifteen days at Rome , on account cf Ccefar s 
victories. Galba, Ccefar s Lieutenant , makes 
war during the winter, with fome people of 
the Alps. 


P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther. 
Q^Cecjlius Metellus Nepos. 


A. R. 

Ant. C. 57. 


T HE people 0 i Gaul properly fo called, The fecond 

or the Celtre, feemed to be fubdued, at cam P ainQ f 
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A. R. 695. lcaft the greateft part of them, and difpofed tQ 
The tmfl ' wear r ^ c yoke of the Romans. It was not the 
deration */fame with the Belgse, who till now had never 
the Bdg* fuffered their liberty to be infringed. They 

were f° r mo ^ P art Germans originally, all 
proud, warlike, and accuftomed to brave fa¬ 
tigues and dangers. Their natural bravery 
had not been foftened by luxury, which they 
were ftrangers to. Of all the inhabitants of 
Gaul, they alone had preferved their country 
from the inundation of the Cimbers and Teu¬ 
tons •, and this honour (till railed their, cou¬ 


rage, and made them look upon themfelves as 
invincible. Csefar’s conquefls over the Hel- 
vetii and Arioviftus did not terrify them, but 
made them think it neceffary to reunite their 
forces to oppofe fo formidable an enemy. 
Moreover, fpurred on by the fecret inftigations 
of many among the Celtse, who bore with im¬ 
patience the dominion of the Romans, but 
durft not declare themfelves openly, they were 
at work during the whole winter, to form a 
league amongft themfelves, and to put them¬ 
felves in a condition, againlt fpring, to have 
an army capable to revenge the lofs of liberty 
in Gaul. 


Cefar goej Casfar learned the news of this while he was 
tobisa.n rj, yet in Cifalpine Gaul. He levied two legions 
and ar- immediately, which he fent over the Alps, 

/TOiT^/ u ^ er the c o mmanc l of Cb Pedius. As for 
the country himfelf, as foon as there was forage in the 
of the countries, he went to his army; and having 

allured himfelf of the truth of the fafts, he 
began his march at the end of twelve days, and 


in fifteen more arrived upon the frontiers of 
the country of the Belgas. 


There 
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There the Ambaffadors of the Rhemi P re “* nr R c 695 * 
fented themfelves to him, and declared to %e Rhemi 
him, that their Nation entirely fubmitted to make their 
the orders of the Roman People. That they 
were the only Nation among the Belgse, who 
would not enter into the confederation, nor him of the 
take up arms-, and that the rage of war had Pengthof 

feized in fuch a manner on mens minds, that^/^'* 

they could not bring back even thofe of th zamounted* 
Soiffons, who were their allies, their brethren, more than 

governed by the fame laws, and by the fame 
magiftrates, Caefar afking them what were the^f/^ 
forces of the Confederates, they told him that 
the * Bellovaci were the moft powerful, and 
moft numerous people of them all •, that they 
were able to raife an hundred thoufand armed 
men, and that they had promifed fixty thou¬ 
fand. That the quota of thofe of Soiffons was 
fifty thoufand men and that their King Gal- 
ba, who had a great reputation forjuftice and 
prudence, had the general command of the 
whole war. They numbered a great many 
other people, who poffeffed the country as far 
as the Rhine, the chief of which were f the 
Nervii, and the || Adustici. Some Germans 
alfo on this fide the Rhine were entered into 
the league ; and the number of all thefe troops 
together amounted to above three hundred 
thoufand fighting men. We fhall be the Itfs 
furprized at this number, which feems prodi¬ 
gious, if we remember, that, at that time. 


• Thofe of Beauvais. 

■f The Nervii poffeffed the 
country between the S child and 
the Samhre. The chief cities 
attributed to them were Cam - 


bray, Valenciennes and Tour- 
nay. 

The people who inhabited 
the banks of the Meufe , about 
Namur , according to the opi¬ 
nion of fever a l geographers. 


s 4 


every 
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every citizen was a foldier ; and that neither 
' ' 7 letters nor arts exempted any, but the Druids, 
from military duty. 

Gefar, well pleafed with the obedience and 
fubmillion of the Rhemi, neverthelefs ufed the 
precaution to require hoftages from them. At 
the fame time he thought of making a diver- 
Con, that he might not be obliged to fight 
with this terrible multitude of the Bdgae ail 
at once *, and, to this end, he engaged Divi- 
tiacus to prevail upon the Edueni to enter with 
arms upon the lands of the Bellovaci, thus 
making ule of one part of the Gauls to fub- 
due the other. 


Ctfz' 

$ois to en 
camp 0". 
the ether 
fide the 
river 
Jun, 


He loon learnt that the army of the Belgae 
advanced with great fpced, and came towards 
him. He palled the river Aifne, to go him- 
fclf to meet them, and encamped advantage 
oufly on a little hill, fupporting one of his 
flanks by the right bank of the river. In this 


pofuion he leeured his rear, and made it eafy 
to bring provifions from the Rhemi and the 
other people his Allies. There was a bridge 
over this river at fome diftance from the camp ; 
at the head of which Gefar placed a good 
guard, and caufed a fort to be built on the 


ether fide, where he left Q^Titurius Sabin us, 
a Lieutenant-General, with fix Cohorts. 


Ztxiralit- The Belgs finding the town of Bibrax * in 
Terp-:z£soft heir way, which was but eight miles from 
rhBe.^Cxhi's camp, and which belonged to the 

Rhemi, were going to aflault it. But a fuc- 
cour Cadar fent thither forced them to aban- 


■ 

* It is at this day a little name. It is called Bievre, 
place y which fiill preferses between Pont a were and 
feme marks of its ant:eat Laon. 


don 
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ind they came and 
two thoufand yards 

Romans. Their camp took up more than 
eight thoufand in circumference. 

Casfar, at their approach, added new in- 
trenchments to his camp, refolved to fpin out 
the time a little, and try the enemy firft in 
Ikirmithes. The fuccefs therein was fo good, 
that he thought he might hazard a general 
adion. He therefore left the two legions he 
had newly raifcd to guard the camp, and went 
out with the fix others which he ranged in or¬ 
der of battle, not willing, however, to lofe 
the advantagious ground, and without quitting 
the little hill upon which he was encamped. 
The Belgje alfo fet themfelves in order of 
battle at the head of their camp: but there 
was a morafs between the two armies, that 
neither the one or the other would pafs in 
tight of the enemy : therefore there was only 
a combat of the horfe, in which the Romans 


don their defign, 
themfelves within 


polled A -R- *95- 
of the A “- c - 57 ‘ 


had fome fuperiority, after which Casfar with¬ 
drew his troops into his camp. 

The Belga* faw that they were not able to 
do any thing againft Casfar; therefore they 
formed the defign of fording the river, and 
going on the other fide to attack the fort where 
Titurius commanded, to carry it if poffible, and 
break down the bridge. Caefar, having timely 
notice of this by his Lieutenant, decamped 
with all his cavalry, light-armed men and 
archers, palled the bridge, and arrived on the 
other fide, while the enemy were embarrafied 
in palling the river; and whatever efforts of 
bravery they made, even to the ufing the dead 
bodies of their fellow-foldiers to make a bridge 




* 
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A. R. 695,to get over, he flew many of them, and forced 
Act. c. 6 7« t j ie re fl- 10 recreati 

^ 7 difheartened, feeing they could 

T retire ^ ^* uccee ^ in nothing, on the other hand their 
ever?™ provifions began to fail them ; laftly, the Bel- 

to fe/^lovaci learnt, that an army of the Edueni, 
country. commanc )ed by Divitiacus, was entered into 

their country. They held a Council, and the 
Bellovaci having declared, that they were re- 
folved to go and defend their country, their ex¬ 
ample was followed by all the reft. It was 
agreed that the army ftiould feparate ; that each 
Nation fhould retire to their own country, and 
that as foon as one canton ftiould be attacked, 
all the others ftiould reaflemhle, to march to 
the fuccour of thofe who were in danger. 
C*farpur- This refolution, not well underftood in itfelf, 
jkestbm, wa s very difficult to put in execution. They 

Ylut. undertook to make their retreat in fight of 
Lercf * the enemy, which is always very dangerous. 
them. This was proved by the Belgae, and fo much 

the more as they oblerved no order, every one 
ftriving to be firft in the extreme hafte they 
were in to get home: fo that their departure 
was like a flight. They decamped at the 
fourth hour of the night; and Caefar was im¬ 
mediately informed of it. Neverthelefs, he 
did not prefently make any motion, fearing an 
ambufeade. At the point of day, upon new 
advices that he received, which fully afiured 
him, that the enemy was retreated, he detach¬ 
ed all his horfe, and afterwards three legions 
under the command of Labienus, to purfue 
them. The Romans killed a great number, 
and without any danger, becaufe only thofe 
who were attacked defended themfelves. Xhc 
ethers who were got before, inftead of fupport- 

ing 
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jng their countrymen, feeing the danger from^ t R c 6 95 - 
far, thought only how to get farther from it, * 57 * 
by gaining their country. Thus the (laughter 
was very great all the day long. In the even¬ 
ing Labienus and the Roman cavalry, return¬ 
ed to the camp, according to Gefar’s orders. 

This General, always aftive, failed not to He reduces 
take advantage of the error committed by the tQ obedience 

enemy, in feparating their forces. He put 0/ 
himfelf on the march the next day, to enter Beauvais, 
into the country of the Soiflons, and madefy 
fuch hafte, that he arrived before the capital 
before even the troops of the country, who 

Thofe of 


had quitted the army of the Belgae. 
Soiffons fubpitted, and were difarmed. 


Beau- 


9 

vais and Amiens followed the fame example, 
and had the fame fate. 

The Nervii were not fo tradable. Far from We pridt 
being difpofed to furrender themfelves, they^'™ 1 * - 
taxed with cowardice thofe who had taken th\Sp a % tbm~ 
fhameful ftep, unworthy, according to them,>/*>« to 
the glory and name of the Belgae. Proud znd r ‘ ce ™ e tb * 
;ndocile, they had no tafte of any thing but arms, 

j 1 • j • J D »* arm )' 

and even took pains to drive away every thing ■ 
that might bring knowledge, or the love of 
pleafure among them. For this reafon they 
would not fuffer any merchants to enter their 
country, nor that any wine fhould be brought 
into it ? which they very juftly looked upon as 
capable by its fweetnefs to foften their courage 

and weaken their virtue. After this it is not 

* 

to be wqndered at, that fervitude Ihould feem 
to them the height of ignominy. They in- 
fpired the Artefii and Veromandui, their neigh¬ 
bours, with the fame fentiments, and thefe 
three people united prepared to receive the Ro¬ 
man army. They ufed the precaution to put 
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battle 

rjabcnir. 

lbe Ro- 


^•* c 6 95 -in fafety their wives, their old men, and their 
'''‘children, by withdrawing them to a place, into 
which the army could not penetrate on account 
of a morafs that encompaffed it. 

When Gsfar came to them, he found them 
behind the Sambre, which in that place might 
have about three feet depth, and which was 
*ans y af- bordered by two hills, on the right and left; 
ter £jr/*£'phe army of the Nervii and of their allies did 

great not a PP ear all, becaufe they were all entirely 
danger, re- in a wood, very thick, on the top of the little 
noin con- hill to the right of the river. Only fome ad- 
fiuTors. vanced guards of the cavalry fhewed themfelves 

at the foot of the little hill, that was naked, 
and lay open. The Roman cavalry, which 
marched at the head, perceiving this little 
body of the enemy, palled the river, 2nd put 
them to Sight; but as they (lopped at the en¬ 
trance of the wood, thefe fame troops returning 
to the charge, and afterwards retreating, oc- 
cafioned the battle to laft for a confiderable 
time : however fix Roman Legions arrived at 
the top of the hill to the left of the Sambre, 
and began to prepare a camp there. 

The Nervii had been informed by deferters, 
that in the march every Legion was followed 
by its baggage; fo that from the firft to the 
laft there was a very great interval, and that 
it would be eafy to cope with one or two Le¬ 
gions before the other could come up to their 
aififtance : but Ciffar, when he approached the 
enemy had changed this order. Six Legions 
marched in a line, afterwards all the baggage 
the army, and the march was clofed by 
the two Legions levied the laft. When the 
Nervii faw rhe firft baggage, they concluded 
that was the proper time for the attack. They 

went 


of 
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went out of the wood in good order, over- a. r. 955. 
threw the Roman cavalry, paffed the river, got Ant,C ' s ?* 
up the little hill, where the fix Legions were 
at work to fortify the camp, and all this was 
done with fuch vivacity, and fuch fury, that it 
caufed a great confternation among the Ro¬ 
mans. 

Csefar confeffes that he could not find time 
to give all his orders, and to make all the necef- 
fary difpofitions for a battle, Two things fup- 
plied thefe defe&s. One was the ability and 
good difcipline of his foldiers, who knew of 
themfelves what ought to be done, without 
{landing in need of being inftrufted in every 
particular when time preffed: the other was 
the precaution he had taken, to order his Lieu¬ 
tenant-Generals to remain each at the head of 
his Legion till the works of the camp were en¬ 
tirely finifhed. Thus every Legion had its 
Commander, who regulated their motions, 
without waiting for thofe orders which their 
circumftances at that time would not allow 
them to take from their General. The foldiers 
and the officers had not even time to put on 
their helmets, nor to take the skins off their 


Jhields with which they covered them on a 
march. They ranged themfelves under the firft 
colours they perceived, for fear of lofing time 
by every one’s feeking for his own. 

Csefar found himfelf near the tenth Legion, 
He ran to it, and after having given the fig- 
nal for fighting, and put things in order, he 
went to another place, where they were already 
engaged. Chance rather ruled in the different 
difpofitions than the prudence or orders of the 
General. There were three diftinft and fepa- 
rate battles formed ; two Legions were over 

rgiinll 
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a.r. 695.againft the Artefii, whom they defeated, and 

***■ a 57 ‘ drove immediately to the other fide the river \ 

afterwards, having pafied it themfelves, they 
began the battle a new, where the enemy had 
the advantage of the ground ; but neverthelefs 
they put them to flight, and penetrated into 
their camp, which they feized. Two other 
Legions repulfed the Veromandui, but did not 
entirely break them \ and they fought on the 
banks of the river. 

The Roman camp was thus left almoft with¬ 
out defence, there remaining but two Legions 
in it. The Nervii fell upon them, and en¬ 
deavoured to flank them where they lay moft 

open* The two Legions fought with great 
bravery, but the parties being very unequal, 
they were extremely prefied. The Roman 
cavalry, which had been broken by the firft 
(hock of the enemy, returned to the camp, 
and finding the Nervii there, took to flight a 
fecond time. The fervants of the army, who 
had feen the Artefii repulfed and vanquiflied, 
came out with a defign to plunder; but were 
extremely furprized to fee the enemy behind 
them, and ran away with all the fpeed they 
could : at the fame time the cries of thofe were 
heard, who arrived with the baggage. The 
confufion and fright were fo great, that lome 
of the fquadrons of the cavalry of Treves, who 
ferved as auxiliaries to the Romans, were feiz¬ 
ed with the pannic, notwithftanding the bra¬ 
very which that nation piqued themfelves upon 
above all the other people of Gaul, and ran 
together as far as their own country, carrying 
thither an account that Cadar’s army was de¬ 
feated. 


At 
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At the inftant of the greateft danger C£far A ' R - *$>*• 
arrived. He found the twelfth Legion croud- Anti C ’ 57 ‘ 
ed together in a heap, and almoft in a defperate 
condition. Every Captain of one of the Co¬ 
horts that compofed it was killed, and thofe 
of the others were, for the moft part, either .* * 
killed or wounded ; and in particular the firft 

Captain of the Legion, P. Sextius a man of 

great courage was reduced, by his wounds, to 
be hardly able to fupport himfelf. The foldiers 
fought very faintly, and were rather endeavour¬ 
ing to avoid the ftrokes of the enemy than to 
return them. Csefar fnatched a buckler from 
a foot foldier, and ran to put himfelf at the 
head of the Legion. He called the Captains 
by their names, he exhorted the foldiers, and 
cried out co them to advance towards the 


enemy, and to widen their ranks a little, that 
they might more conveniently make ufe of 
their fwords. The fight of the General re-ani¬ 
mated their fainting fpirits, and every one 
fought to deferve his praife by fome noble ac¬ 
tion performed before his eyes. 

The feventh Legion was not far off. Caslar 
gave orders for it to approach, by little and 
little, to the twelfth, and to range itfelf in the 
fame line, in order to extend the front, and 
by that means to put it out of the enemy’s 
power to furround them. 

The two Legions that were thought to be 
loft, now began to refpire. But what redoubled 
their confidence was the arrival of two Legions, 


which marched in the train of the baggage. 


At the fame time Labienus, who had taken. 


the enemy’s camp, perceiving from the top of 
the little hill, where he was, what paffed in 
the Roman camp, detached the tenth Legion, 

which 
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^^* a 6 95 -which flew to the fuccour of its General. This 
57 ‘ reinforcement fully reftored the courage of the 
twelfth and feventh Legions ; and Csefar faw 
feveral of them, who, being overcome with 
wearinefs and wounds, were lying on the 
ground, raife themfelves up and fupport them- 
felves upon their bucklers, to renew the fight. 
At length the Roman cavalry, willing to blot 
out the difgrace of their flight, returned to the 
charge, and attacked the enemy on every fide. 

They muft needs have funk under the weight 
of fo many united efforts againft them, had 
they not afted prodigies of valour. Csfar 
faw, that after thofe of the firft ranks were 
killed, the others not only flood firm, but ad¬ 
vanced, and continued fighting over the bodies 
of their comrades. And the number of the 
dead was become fo large, that they made 
heaps of them, and mounting thereon, as from 
an eminence, they threw their own darts, and 
what javelins of the Romans they had been 
able to lay hold on. 

In fo obftinate a battle the whole nation was 
extirpated, in fo much, that their old men and 
women, in fending to implore the clemency of 
Csefar, to move his commiferation, declared to 
him, that of fix hundred Senators, there re¬ 
mained but three ; and that of fixty thoufand 
men capable of bearing arms, there were fearce 
five hundred preferred. Csfar took pity on 
the deplorable remains of this brave People'; 
he placed them under his protection, and ex- 
prefsly forbad all their neighbours to do them 
any hurt. He had done them enough him- 
feif. 

So terrible an example could not determine 
the Aduatici voluntarily to fubmit to the law 

of 
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of the conqueror. This nation was a remnant £* t R Q 6 9 s * 
of the Cimbri, who advancing towards the c^far at- 
ifouth, left their heavy baggage on this fide th ttachthe 
left bank of the Rhine with fix thoufand of^^^ 
their men to guard it. After the Cimbri and'^^r/o 
the Teutoni had been defeated, and even d z- defend 
jftroyed by Marius, thefe lix thoufand men fup-^^ w 
ported themfelves by their valour in the mid 
of the neighbouring People, who attacked iov;l i. 
them, and they mud have greatly increafed 
their number by their conquefts, and by incor¬ 
porating with them the vanquilhed People, 
fince at the time that we are ipeaking of, that 
is to fay, the forty-fourth year after the laft vic¬ 
tory of Marius, the Aduatici were in a condi¬ 
tion to fumifh nine thoufand fighting men for 
their contingent to the league of the Belgae. 

When they underftood that the Nervii were 
attacked, they put themfelves on the march to 
come to their fuccour: but the battle being 
fought before their arrival, they returned pre¬ 
cipitately into their own country, and having 
abandoned all the little forts and villages they 
had, they {hut themfelves up in their principal 
city, which fome fuppofe to have been Namur. 

This town was well fortified, and they prepar¬ 
ed themfelves to make a vigorous defence. 


They made fome fallies at firft, when tht'Uejur- 
Roman army arrived before the place ; but 
good line of countervallation of twelve feet tki t 0 j- e / 
deep, fifteen thoufand paces in circumference, the Roman 
and every where well fortified with redoubts, machines. 
foon put it out of their power to do fo any 
more. At the fame time the Galleries were 


preparing to make the approaches, and Csefar 
alfo ordered a tower to be built. The Aduatici 
feeing from the top of their waifs the men at 

Vol. XII. T work 
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a* R c 6 9 r -w 0r k on this tower, at a confiderable diftance, 
*^ 7 'made a feoff of the Romans; and asked them 
with infdenee what ufe they pretended to make 
of a machine fo far off; and whether fuch lit¬ 
tle rren as they were (for, fays Gefar, the 
Gauls, who are all large, very much defpifed 
our fmall ftature( could have arms long enough, 
and fufficient ftrength to place a tower of fuch 
enormous weight upon the walls of the town ? 
But when they faw the tower move and ap¬ 
proach towards them, this new and furprizing 
ipeftacle terrified them in fuch a manner, that 
they lent Deputies immediately to Caefar, who 
told him, “ that they could not doubt but that 
ct the gods fought for the Romans, when they 
“ faw them advance fuch tall and weighty 
“ machines with fo much eafe and readinefs. 


fraud fol- 
-vitb tet 

rx'crjt 


41 That they therefore yielded to him, and put 
“ their dellinv in his hands. But that if he 
“ would ufe his wonted clemency, and pre- 
“ ferve the Aduatic Nation, they begged he 
tc would not infhntly difarm them ; becaufe 
44 they had need of their arms to defend them- 
“ felves againft their neighbours, who all en- 
“ vied them for their virtue. That they would 
C1 rather choofe to be extirpated, if it muff be 
41 fo, by the Romans, than fuffer all kinds of 
44 indignities and punifhments from thofe of 
fc4 whom they thought themfelves the mailers.” 
Gcfar promifed them life and liberty, if they 
furrendered before the battering rams had ftruck 
their walls: Bur he was inflexible upon the ar¬ 
ticle of arms, which he would have abfofetely 
delivered up to him, offering them only the 
fa fc guard that he had allowed the Nervii.. 

The Deputies re entered the town, and after¬ 
wards returned to allure Caefat 4 of the fubrtiif- 

• • -fion 
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fion of the inhabitants, who threw fo great a A * R - 6 9$* 
quantity of arms into the fofle, that the Ant,C ’ 57 ‘ 
heap reached up to the top of. their walls; and 
then they opened their gates, and received the 
Romans. Towards the evening Gefar, who 
did not at all mi draft them, differed them to 
fluit their gates, and make his troops go out 
of the town, lead they fhould infult or ill ufe 
the inhabitants: but they had a£ted treache- 
roufly, and relerved about one third part of 
their arms, and having others made rough and 
in hafte, they turned out about'midnight, and 
came to attack Cm far’s intrenchments at the 
place where they thought they could fcale them 
the mod eafily. They hoped to have fur- 
prized the Romans *, but were miftaken, for fo 
good order was eftablifhed in the camp of Ge- 
far, that in an inftant, the fignals being given, 
with fire from one redoubt to another, the Ro¬ 
mans were in a date of defence. The battle 
was furious. The Aduatici mounted to the 
aflault with incredible courage, which was 
heightened by their defpair. At length, after 
having loft four thoufand of their men, they 
were drove back into the town, of which Cse- 
far the next day burft open the gates without 
finding any refiftance. And both men and 
booty were all fold. The number of prifoners 
thus reduced to flavery, amounted to fifty- 
three thoufand heads. 


At the fame time that Cmfar made war in The 


mart- 


perfon againft the Belgm, young Craffus, with tlTne coa ft 
one legion, fubdued all the maritime coaft, 
from the mouth of the Seine to that of the' p,c r a/ut. 
Loire. 



The 
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German 
nations to 
C afar. 


a ^ r c 6 9 y The report of thefe exploits was carried be- 

Embafies Y on & Rhine, and feveral German nations 
from the lent Amb^ffadors to make their fubmiffion to 

Gefar. But as he was very defirous to haften 
into Italy, he could not immediately give them 
audience, but put them off till next fpring. 
He took only the time necdlary to diftribute 
his troops in winter-quarters, in the countries 
of Chartres, Anjou, and Tourraine, after 
which he went, according to cuftom, into 
Cifalpine Gaul. 

Rjoiciros The news of his victories was received with 
crda-idfor h applaufe at Rome, that thankigivings to 

the gods were ordered, the folemnity of which 
cn actoMt lifted for fifteen days: a number which exceed- 
tfCxjars ed what had been allowed to any General be- 
w&mtu f ore h[ m> e ven to Pompey itfelf. If Pompey 

was jealous of this, he did not let it appear. 
But it was great imprudence in him to fuffcr 
Cadar to accuftom himfelf to a fuperiority, 
from which it would be difficult to bring 
him down. 


Galba , 
Gat far s 
Lieati- 



Gdar, at his going away for Italy, ordered 
Servius Galba, one of his Lieutenant-Generals, 
to go with the twelfth legion into the country 
of the Nantuate6 *, the Sedunians, and the Ve- 
during tbe ragrians, to fecure the free pafiage of the 
<winter : Alps, which the Merchants were oftentimes ob- 
'Mtbjomt 1 jg ec j t0 p Urc hafe with money, and great dan¬ 
gers. Galba at firft found but little difficulty in 
the execution of this order. Some flight bat¬ 
tles, followed by the taking fome caftles, fuf- 
ficed to reduce thefe people to give hoftages, 
and make their lubmiffion. He therefore thought 
he might fecurely take up his winter-quarters 
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people 0; 
the Alps. 
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in a country of which he was mafter; and AR 
having left two cohorts upon the territories of 
the Nantuates, he came with the remaining 
eight to fettle himfelf at * Oftodurum, a fmall 
village of the Veragrians, which the Dranfe 
divides in two. He abandoned one of the 
two parts to the natives of the country, and 
began to intrench himfelf in the other. 

His works were not quite finifhed before he 
heard, that all the country was rifen in arms, 
and that he was going to be affailed by a cloud 
of mountaineers. He called a Council, and 
the danger appeared fo great to fome, that 
they were of opinion, that they ought to think 
only of a fpeedy retreat, leaving their baggage 
in the power of the enemy. The greateft 
number thought they ought not to have re- 
courfe to fo defperate a refolucion, but at the 
laft extremity, and that they Ihould begin to 
defend their intrenchments. 

They had fcarce time to make the neceflary 
preparations, the enemy was approached fo near. 
Thirty thoufand mountaineers came to attack 
eight cohorts, which all together did not make 
above four thoufand. In an number fo une¬ 
qual, the affailants had the advantage of con- 
ftantly fending frefh troops, whereas the Ro¬ 
mans, not only thofe that were fatigued, but 

even the wounded could not take their neceflh- 

• • 

ry repofe, becaufe there wanted men to replace 
them. 

The battle had lafted fix hours, and the 
Gauls already began to break the palifades and 
fill up the foffes. In this extremity, P. Sextius, 
that brave Captain, of whom mention has 
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a.r. 695. been made in the battle with the Nervii, and 
' ' 7 ’a military Tribune, named C. Volulenus, an 
excellent Officer, came to Galba, and repre- 
fented to him, that it would not be pofiible 
to defend their lines, if they did not make a 
vigorous My, that might give the enemy 
fome trouble. This counfrl was approved ; 
Gaiba ordered the foldicrs to take lb me little 
refrefhment, contenting himfelf, in the mean 
time, to ward off the enemy’s ftrokes, without 
returning any himfelf, when at a fignal given 
the Romans ruffied out at once from all their 
gates, and made fo brifk a charge, that the 
mountaineers, who did not expect it, were ab- 
Julutely put in diforder. It was not pofiible 
for them to reconnoitre their forces; but they 
were obliged to fiy, leaving ten thouland of 
their men upon the place. 

Galba neverthelefs did net; think it proper to 
expole himfelf to a lecond attack. He burnt 
all the houles in the htrle village of Oftodu- 
rum, went over to the Nantuates to take his 
two cohorts again, and came to finifh his win? 
ter-quarters in the Roman Province. 
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SECT. IV. 

Ccefar* s fecret motives for going to Italy in the 
winter. Ptolemy Auletes drove out of Egypt. 
Theophanes , the friend of Pompey , fufpefted to 
have engaged the King of Egypt to retire. 
Wholefome advice ineffectually given by Cato 
to Auletes. Auletes comes to Rome. His 
daughter Berenice is put upon the throne 
by the Alexandrians , and is firft married to Se- 
leucus CybiofaCles , aftenvards to Archelaus. 

The Ambaffadors from the Alexandrians at 
Rome , affaffmated } gained over , or intimidated 
by Ptolomy. The commffion to re-eftablilh the 
King of Egypt given to Spinther by the Se¬ 
nate^ but fought for by Pompey. I he pretend¬ 
ed oracle of the Sybils which forbad the en- 

. ter mg into Egypt with an army. The intrigues 
of Pompey to procure the commffm for re- 
eft ab lifting Auletes. The affair rent a ins in 
fufpence . Cicero carries a good face through 
the whole . Clodius being rEdile , accufes Milo 

before the People. Pompey pleading for Milo 
is infulted by Clodius. The anfwer of the 
Southfayers applied by Clodius to Cicero , and 
retorted by Cicero on Clodius. Cicero takes 
away from the Capitol the tables of tJ e laws 
of Clodius. A coolnefs , on this account , be¬ 
tween Cicero and Cato. The fmgiilar fttuaticn 
of Pompey , the butt of all parties. He is 
hated by the common people. An object of je&- 
loufy to the zealous Republicans. Miftrufts 

both Craffus and Ccefar. Some bold poffages 
of. Cicero againft Ccefar. The uneafinefs of 
Ccefar. A new Confederacy between Ccefar , 

Pompey and Craffus. Their interview . The 
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numerous Court of C&far at Lucks. Ccefar 
comp Lias cf Cicero to Pompey . Reproaches 

made by Pompey to Cicero. Cicero refoives to 
fuppcrt the inter efts of Cefar. He makes an 
apology for this change. What were his real 
Jerjiments . Cicero gives his vote in the Se¬ 
nate for Cefar s having ehe Government of 
the two Gauls. Pi Jo recalled from Macedo¬ 
nia^ Gabinius continues in Syria. Cicero em¬ 
ploys himfelf much in pleading . !The difpor¬ 

tions made by Pompey and Crajfus to get the 
Confulfbip. Three of the Tribunes, in concert 
with Pompey* kinder the election of the Ma~ 
giftrates . The ineffectual endeavours of the 
Conful Marcellinus* and the Senate, to over¬ 
come the obfiinacy of the Tribunes . Clodius in¬ 
fills the Senate. The Conful would oblige 
Pompey and Crajfus to explain themfelvcs . 
Tbcir anfwers. An univerfal cotifter nation in 
Rome. The interregnum. Domitius alone per- 
Jtfts in demanding the Confulfbip with Pompey 
and Crajfus. He is removed out of the way 
by violence , and through the fear cf death. 
Pompey? and Crajfus are named Conjuls. Joey 
prevent Cato's obtaining the PrcctorJJAp, and 
caufe Valiums to be preferred to him. Pompey 
frtfides at the election of PEdilcs. His robe is 
made bloody there. The Tribune Trebonius pro¬ 
poses a law to give the governments of Spain 
and Syria to the Ccnfuis. The law gaffes in 
fight cf the op p:\iii sn cf Cato and two of the 
TrLures. Pompey gets Ccefar continued in the 
Government of Gaul for five years, notwith¬ 
standing the representation of Cato and Cicero. 
A new difpofiiioa introduced , by a law cf 
Pompey, in the choice of Judges. A law a- 
gaonjl ccnvajjing at elections. A fcheme for a 

new 
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new fumptuary law. 'The luxury of the Re¬ 
mans. "The theatre of Pompey. Games given 
to the People by Pompey , at the dedicating his 
theatre. The commtferation of the People for . 
the elephants killed in thefe games. The pro¬ 
vince of Syria falls to Crajfus , and that of 
Spain to Pompey , who governs by his Lieute¬ 
nants. The extravagant joy , and chimerical 
projects of Crajfus. The murmuring of the ci¬ 
tizens againjl the war which Crajfus was pre¬ 
paring to make with the Partisans. The 
dreadful ceremony made ufe of by one of the 
Tribunes to lo.ad him with imprecations. A pre¬ 
tended bad omen. Cauneas. Crajfus before 
his departure reconciles himfelf to Cicero. Scau - 
ms, Philippus , Marcellinus and Gabinius 
Jucuffively governors of Syria. Troubles excited 
in Judea by Alexander the fon of Arijlobuks. 
Gabinius fettles matters there with great activity. 
He demands the honour of Supplications, which 
is refufed him. Marc Anthony begins to ftg- 
nalize himfelf. His birth. The original caufe 
of bis hatred to Cicero . Very debauched in his 
youth. He attaches himfelf to Clodius, after¬ 
wards quits him to go into Greece. Gabinius 
gives him the command of the horfe in his army . 
He makes himfelf adored by the foldiers. His 
exceffvve liberality. Arijlobulus 3 having faved 

himfelf at Rome , renews the war in Judea, 
is vanquijhed and retaken. Gabinius leaves the 
war againjl the Arabs , to carry it on with 
the Parthians. Ptolomy Auletes brings him 
back towards Egypt. Archelaus then reigned in 
Egypt with Berenice. Anthony , feconded by 
Hyrcanus and Antipater, forces the paffages of 
Egypt , and takes Pelufmm. The bafenefs and 
effeminacy of the Alexandrians. Archelaus is 

killed , 
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killed, and Ploiomy re-ejlabliJJjed. New trou¬ 
bles in Judea. The defeat of Alexander the 
fon of An fob ulus. Gabinius is obliged to yield 
the command of bis army to CraJJus . A gene* 
neral difgufi in the minds of men at Rome a- 
gaxnft Gabinius. The characters of the two 
Confuls. Gabinius returns to Rome. He is 
accufed of the crime of public L p fe- Majefly, 
and acquitted. The public indignation again ft 
this infamous judgment . He is accufed of ex¬ 
tortion. Cicero pleads for him . Gabinius is 
condemned . Vaiinius defended in like manner 
by Cicero , and acquitted . The great grief with 
which Cicero is touched , in being obliged to de¬ 
fend his enemies. 


A R. to :- 
Ant. C. 57* 


P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther. 

Q. C/Ecilius Metellus Netcs. 
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C<V;_/ f --rpHE motive which Gefar affigns for his 

A taking a journey in the winter, was the 
defire he had to vifit Illyria, which made a part 
'ltM_-.ir.tbt 0 f his Government, and where he had not yet 

'ffff g been : but fecret reaibns beyond comparifon 

G. IIP 1. more interefting, carried him into Italy. He 

was w.lling to confer with his triends and crea¬ 
tures 2: Rome, and efpecially with Pompey and 
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drW£ cut 
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CrafTus. Before we give an account of this in- 
terview and thefe intrigues, we ought to fpeak 
hire ot what remains to be related of the events, 
and affairs of the city under the Con fulfil ip of 
Lem u jus and Metellus Nepos. 

An object which very much employed the 
public care, was the re-eftablifhment of Ptolomy 
Aulctcs, King of Egypt. This Prince had 
been at enormous expences, and contrafted 
very great debts, to bring about his being ac¬ 
knowledged 
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knowledged King, friend and ally of theRo- A * R - 6 95 
man Empire j finding himfelf therefore quite Ant * C ‘ 57 ' 
drained, he loaded his people with exorbitant 
impofitions, which rendered him odious to 
them. He was otherwife defpifed for his per- Strabo, 
fonal condudh which difeovered nothing but^’ XV1 *' 
fhameful debaucheries, accompanied by a mean- ‘ j1 * 
nefs altogether unworthy of the royal dignity. 

Even the furname of Auletes, which fignified 
a player upon the flute , was a proof of it. He 
was pafiionately tond of this inftrument, to 
fuch a degree that he ettablifhed prizes to be 
contended for in his palace by the flute, and 
was not alhamed to enter the lifts himfelf, and 


difpute them with other muficians. At laft, 
when the Romans prepared to invade the ifle 

of Cyprus, the indifference of Ptolomy with re¬ 
gard to this rich and antient appendage to the 
kingdom of Egypt, made an end of exafperat- 
ing the whole nation againft: him. He did not 
think himfelf in fafety, and therefore dealing 
away privately, he relolved to go to Rome to 
implore the fuccour of his patrons againft his 
rebel fubjedts, by whom he laid he was drove 

away and dethroned. 

Timagenes, an hiftorian famous for the li- TheopLa- 
cence of his pen, and his love of flander, has WJ? { '. Je . 
wrote, that it was Theophanes the Mitylenean,^^;' 
a friend and confident of Pompey, that engaged funded & 
Auletes to quit Egypt, without any very great lja ™ cn ' 
reafon ; and that the motive for fuch perfidious^^* 
advice was to procure for Pompey an occafion E<nptto 
to re-eftablifh that Prince by a war, and that retire. 
way to revive his military glory, and refrefli his PiuC * 
quarrels which began to fade. I make no diffi- omp * 
culty of the blacknefs of this affair on the part of 
Theophanes, a man without honour, and fold 
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A.R. 69:.* m f uc h a manner to Pompey, that with a de- 
L 57 ’fign to make his court to him he had no fear, 
as I have laid clfewhere, to employ, in his 
works, the molt atrocious calumny and grolTeft 
malice againft the mod virtuous of the Romans. 
Plutarch will not allow, that Pompcv could be 
capable of an ambition fo full o f ' malignity 
and indecency. It is neverthelefs very certain, 
that Pcolomy demanded to be re-eftablilhed by 
him, and that Pompey, on his fide, fupported 
this demand, and ftrongly defired, though in¬ 
effectually, that it might iucceed. 

This fugitive King received very good ad¬ 
vice upon the road, but knew not how to make 
his advantage of it. At his arrival at Rhodes, 
he met Cato, who was going to Cyprus. Pco- 
Pluc. Qr. lomy fent to falute him, reckoning he would 

come to fee him, but Cato fent word if the 
King of Egypt had any occafion to fpeak with 
him, he might take the pains to come to him 
himfelf. He came, and when he entered, Cato 
did not rife to him, nor (hew him any cere¬ 
mony, only pointed with his hand to a feat 
for him to fit down. Pcolomy was extremely 
furprized to fee himfelf treated with fo much 
h2ughtinefs, and ei’pecially by a man who in 
his outward appearance had nothing but what 
was plain and modeft. Neverthelefs he was 
not 2bafhed, but talked to him of his affairs. 
Vfhtn Cato reprefented to him, with an air 
of authority, that it was very unwile in him to 
quit a happy and lplended fituation, to go and 
make himleif a (lave to the great men at Rome, 
to dance attendance oftentimes in their anti¬ 
chambers, and purchafe the protection of cove¬ 
tous perfons, who would not be fatisfied with 
all Egypt when they had bought it, and that: 

he 
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he would carry them the price of it. He ex- A - Ri 3 6 95* 
horted him therefore to reconcile himfelf to his AnCiU57 ’ 
fubje&s, and even offered to accompany him, 
and become himfelf the mediator of the peace. 
Ptolomy, at this difcourfe, feemed like one 
juft come out of a fit of drunkennefs or mad- 
nefs. He faw clearly, and refolved to follow the 
advice that was given him ; but fome of his 
unfaithful, or at leaft, rath friends perfuaded 
him to the contrary. When he was a v c Rome, Auktes 
and experienced the pride, the cruelty, the*™*" t$ 
avidity of thofe to whom he was obliged to 
make his court, he repented, but too late, of 
having negle&ed fuch wholefome counfel, 
which then feemed to him not to come from 
a wife man, but to be the oracle of a god. 

In the mean time the Alexandrians feeing Ms fought 
themfelves abandoned by their King, placed 
Berenice, his eldeft daughter upon the throne \ upon the 
for his two Tons were yet very young which throne by 
made them prefer hex. They afterwards' 7 */? 7 '*" 
fought a husband for this Princefs, and caft^/^J' 
their eyes on Seleucus furnamed Cybiofaftes, married ip 
brother of Antiochus the Afiatic, of the race 
of the Seleucides. • Seleucus had a propenfity^^’ 
to nothing but what was bafe. The furname wards to 
which I have mentioned, which was given Archtl&n, 
him in derifion, fignifies a feller (< a) or loader^f^' 
of fiftj. He valued nothing but money, and ^ 
his covetoufnefs carried him fo far, that he ftole 
the coffin of gold, that incloled the corpfe of 
Alexander, and fubftituted one of glafs in its 
room. The Egyptians could not bear a King, 
nor Berenice an husband cf fuch a character. 


* Kt&erct^TK comes from which fgnfa tunny 

prepared and failed, and to had* 

therefor.; 
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69:.therefore fhe caufed the latter to be ftrangled. 

* 5 *’She afterwards married, as we fhal! relate here¬ 
after, Archelaus Pontiff of Comana, fon of the 
famous Archelaus, the General of Mithridates, 
firft conquered by Sylla, and afterwards ho¬ 
noured by him with the*title of ally of the 
Romans. 

Tot Am - When the Alexandrians learnt that Ptolomy 
hajfadors was at R ome ^ they fent thither a numerous 

Alexandria mbaffy, compofed of an hundred Deputies, 
mu at to defend themfelves againft the reproaches of 
Rome af- their King, and to complain of his violences, 

and his injuflice. Never had any embaffy worfe 
rar, or fuccefs. Auletes caufed many of thefe Depu- 
irjimida - ties to be affaffmated on the road, others in 
1 ^‘Rome, fome were gained over, and all the reft 

intimidated ; fo that the Senate would not fo 
much as have heard this embaffy fpoke of, if 
Favomus, who in the abfence of Cato endea¬ 
voured to fupply his place, had not raifed his 
voice againft this multiplicity of attempts. The 
Senate ordered, that Dio, the chief of the em¬ 
baffy, an academic Philofopher, fhould be 
called and heard. But this Dio himfelf was 
foon after affaffmated and the money of Pto¬ 
lomy, fupported by the power of Pompey, 
who lodged him in his own houfe, and openly 
protected him, almoft entirely ftifled this odi¬ 
ous affair. Some Romans were brought to a 
trial, as having been concerned in the affaffina- 
tion of Dio, and this was one of the chief ar¬ 
ticles of the accufation againft Caelius, whom 
Gc pro Cicero defended the year following. Not only 
M. CzL Cselius was abfolved ; but the greateft part of 
2 3 » - 4 - the reft, whom there was the moft reafon to 

believe culpable •, fo that it appeared, that the 
lamentable fate of thefe unhappy ftrangers 

without 
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without protection, was looked upon wirh^ R c 6 95 - 
great indifference at Rome. 57# 

The commiffion for re-eftablifhing Auletes, Thecom- 
was what drew the greateft Attention, as it was 
the means of acquiring both money and ho- ^beKi^of 
nour. Lentulus Spinther, actually ConfuJ, and Eppt 
who after his Confulfhip was to go and com-^/V* 

mand in Cilicia and Cyprus, had this employ ^tbTsenate 
ment given him by the Senate ; and nothings, 
could be more natural or more fuitable. But fir by 


Pompey had a mind to it, and he knew how 
to make the People grant him that which he 
could not obtain by the voice of the Senate. 

An incident happened at this time which no 
one could have expected. 

The ftatue of Jupiter on mount Albanus^^* 

been ftruck by thunder, the books ° ^/oftbe’ 
the Sibyl were confulted thereupon, wherein 
this oracle was found : When the King of Egypt nhichfor- 
fhall come to demand [uccours of you, do not refufe^ 11! :‘ 
him your friendfhip \ but employ not a multitude e f*f o t 
of men to defend him , without which you will be r M \ t h an 
expo fed to many dangers , and to many evils. It army. 
was very plain that this pretended oracle was 
made for the purpofe, and foifted into the Siby- 
line books, either equally to mortify Lentulus 
and Pompey, or to prevent the commiffion to 
re-eftablilli Ptolomy, from becoming an apple 
of contention between them, which might 
perhaps difturb the Commonwealth. The 
ftratagem had its effeft, and C. Cato, a Tri¬ 
bune of the People, who it is very likely was 
in the plot, made fo much noife about the ora¬ 
cle, that they were obliged to fubmit to it, 
and renounce the defign of entering into Egypt 
with an army. While all this was in agitation, 
the new Confuis entered upon- their office. 

C;;. Cor- 
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' Cn\ Corneli t s Lentulus Marcellinus* 

L. Marcius Phili FPUS. 


The ir. • 
triguts of 
Pomp*! to 
procure tb< 

commijfion 

for reef 

tablijbing 

Auletts. 
Cic id 
Fam. I. 


The Confui L. Marcius was the fecond huk 
band of Ada, the niece of Csefar and mother of 
Auguftus. 

The commiffion for re-eftabliffiing the King 
of Egypt, was much funk in its value, fince it 
excluded the command of an army which was 
deftined for that work. Neverthelefs fuch as 
it was, and in that ftript condition, it did not 
ceafe to be the objed of jealoufy. Lentulus 
Spinther, to whom it had been given, defired 
ardently to keep it. Pompey continued to be 
ambitious of it, but, after his manner, conceal¬ 
ing his game, pretended ftrongly, both in pri¬ 
vate ccnverfations and in his Speeches in full 
Senate, to favour Lentulus, while his friends 


in giving their votes, conferred that employ¬ 
ment upon him himfelf, and whilft Ptolomy 
expended large fums to gain him Suffrages. 
Things were carried fo far, that, as it plainly 
appeared that Pompey could not fucceed by the 
Senate, the Tribune Caninius Callus propofed 
to the People, that they fhould order him to be 
fent with no other train than two Lidors, with 


the commiffion to reftore Ptolomy to his throne. 
At the fame time, to augment the trouble, 
C. Cato, although at open war with Pompey, 
pufhed his refencment againft Lentulus fo far, 
as to undertake to get him recalled, and have 
his government taken from him. 

Neither of thefe projeds came to any thing. 
The Senate affeded to retain Pompey to his 
honour, as judging his prefence neceflary to fe- 
cure the tranquility and plenty of the city : 

and 
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and Pompey, who found fo many difficulties in 
an affair, whifh at bottom was not worth his 
trouble, cooled upon it, and formed other 
fchemes. As to Spinther, it was eafy to put a 
ftop to the fury of C. Cato againft him, or at 
leaft to prevent its effects: But the refult of all fh* a ff a ' ir 
was, that the re-eftablifhment of A.uletes re -™ 
mained in fufpence, and that Prince had time 7 J 
enough to grow weary of Ephefris, to which 
place he retired towards the end of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

Cicero in all thefe intrigues carried a good Cicerocar • 
face. He opeaiy fupported the interefts of r;>; 
Lentulus, to wliom he was obliged on account^* 
of his being recalled; but kept fair with Pom- 
pey at the fame time, to whom the acknow¬ 
ledgment and care of his fafety equally attach¬ 
ed him. Placed between his two benefa&ors, 
he ferved one withgut Blocking the other. The 
difiimulation of Pompey, who in his difeourfe 
was always favourable to Ltnculus, made Ci¬ 
cero eafy, and left him at liberty to declare 
himfelf for him who had the greateft interefl 
in the thing, and whofe pretenfions appeared 
the moft juft and reafonable. 

It is furprizing that Clodius Ihould not be CUdm be- 
an aftor in fo turbulent a feene. The intend* adil * 
ed accufation againft him by Milo, and his pur-^j tbefore 
fuit of the sedilefhip, without doubt gave him the People. 
Efficient employment; and as foon as he fkw Cic ad 
himfelf sedile, that is to fay, in the middle of^ & r * ’ 
the month of January, he attacked Milo, in m. n . 
his turn, and cited him before the People, BC-Dio. 
cufing him of the fame crime for which he 
himfelf was actually in the hands of juftice. 

He pretended that Milo was guilty of violent 
attempts againft the public tranquility, whilft 

Vot. XII. U * it 

* 
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^ R c 6 ^ it was he himfelf whofe criminal violences, 

’ 5 * threatening equally both the lives of his adver- 
faries, and the repofe of the city, had forced 
Milo to have recourfe to a lawful and neceffary 
defence. He did not hope to fucceed in his 
accufarion, knowing very well that Milo was 
iupported by all the credit of Cicero and all the 
power of Pompey. But he rejoiced to be even 
with his enemy, and to infult his proteftors. 
And, in (hort, it is hardly to be credited to 
what excefs his infolence carried him upon this 
occafion. 


Milo appeared before the People on the 2d 
. and 6th of February *, and on the laft day Pom- 
P' eac kd for him : but while he was fpeak- 
Ciodius. ing, he was difturbed and interrupted a great 
Cic. ad Q^number of times by the clamours, and even by 
fr ‘ 3 * the abules and outrages, poured out againft 

him by the mob in Clodius's pay. Neverthe- 
iels he flood firm, and Hill preferving that gra¬ 
vity that became him, made an end of his 
pleading. Clodius then rofe, as it feemed to 
anfwer him : but the party of Cicero and Milo 
repayed him in* his own coin, and interrupted 
him by their cries, fo that what pafTed had 
more the air of a mob of porters, than of k re¬ 
gular Affcmbly, called together to fit in judg¬ 
ment. In the midft of all this buftle, Clodius 
had prepared a kind of farce to infuft Pompey* 
He was upon the tribunal of harangues, and 
from thence he demanded of the troop of his 
attendants about him, Who it was that made 
the people die cf hunger? To which they an- 
fwered, forming, as it were, a chorus, That it 


was Pompey . Who is it would go to Alexandria ? 
Pompey . Who would you have that employment 
given to ? IVe would have it given to Crajftts. 

Craffus 
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Craffus was prefent, in no very favourable 

pofition towards Milo. Plutarch, adds feveralp]u f> 5 
other paffages of this kind of comedy, which Pomp, 
attacked Pompey in his perfonal conduit, and 
'in his manners. This all ended in a batde be¬ 
tween the two oppofite parties. Clodius and 
Cicero each took to flight on their fide. 

I do not find in any author, what was the 
iffue of this affair. It was fpun out yet for fe- 
veral months, and, it is very probable, was at 
lafl abandoned by the accufer. 

The hatred between Clodius and Cicero was 7 k 
fo violent, that they let flip no occafion 
Ihewing it. There happened cowards the tin )^flerUpr 
we are now fpeaking of, fome pretended pro-p/j*t 
digies, upon which the fouthfayers were con- Clodius u 
fulted. In their anfwer they undertook to af- 
iign the caufes of the wrath of the gods mani- 
fefled by thefe prodigies•, and among thefe 
caufes they mentioned, Sacred places turned to 
prophane ufes. Clodius laid hold on this, and, 
in an harangue to the People made the applica¬ 
tion of it to the houfe of Cicero, confecrated, 
faid he, by religious ceremonies to the goddefs 
of liberty, and yet Cicero had re-eftablilhed it, 
and made it a dwelling for himfelf. 

The field of battle for Clodius was the aflem- And re- 
bly of the People, that of Cicero was the Se - torUd b 
nate. When therefore in that auguft company, 
the affair of the anfwer of the fouthfayers came * 
to be debated, our orator refuted the harangue 
of his enemy by a difeourfe, which we have un¬ 
der the title de Harufpicum Refponfis. He did 
not content himfelf with proving that his houfe 
was free and could not be looked upon as a re¬ 
ligious place; but he returned upon Clodius 
fomc of thofe darts which that rafh man had 


U 


thrown 
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a u 6 9 6. t hrown at him. The anfwer of the fouthfayers 

Ant. C. 56. . J 

took in many things, and made mention in par- 
ticular of antient and occult facrifices polluted and 
propbaned. We cannot but fee that Cicero 

muff very readily perceive in thefe terms the 
crime committed by Clodius in the myfteries of 
the good goddefs. He even applied to him ali 
the other parts of the anfwer, accompanying, his 
reafoning with moft bitter inve&ives. 

Cicero From words they both proceeded to deeds. 
takes au'aj Clodius came afrefli to attack the workmen 

J-'^who were employed about Cicero’s houfe, and 
tMaof ‘ undertook to deftroy it before it was finiflied. 
tbt laus But Milo, his perpetual antagonift, and his 
(f^CIodius.p CQU r g^ ran w i t h his People armed, and re¬ 
plug Cic. P u lfcd the attack. Cicero, on his fide, as well 
Ac Cat. to revenge himfelf, as to annihilate the monu¬ 
ments of his banifhment, and the Trrbuneffiip 
of Clodius, taking with him Milo and fome 
of the Tribunes, afeended the Capitol, and 
would have torn down the tables on which were 
engraven the laws carried by his enemy. He 
could not fucceed this firft time, becaufe Cfo- 
dius, and his brother Caius, who was Praetor 
prevented it. But fome time after, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the abfence of Clodius, he return¬ 
ed to the charge, and bore off all the afts of 
this pernicious Tribunefhip. 
jfto.K/is This affair had like to have embroiled him 
0* r - } a: - with Cato: For Cicero triumphed in his ex- 
icumb:- pj 0 j^ andtojuftify his- conduft, he maintain¬ 
ed that all that Clodius had done in his Tribune- 
ihip was void to all intents, becaufe his intro¬ 
duction into the order of Plebeians, was don& 
in contempt of the aufpices, and of confequence 
was nut. From hence it followed that Clodius 
not being a Plebeian, could not be a Tribune. 

Now 
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Now if he was not legally a Tribune, all 
he had done in that quality fell to the ground 
of itfdf. This reafoning was not without force, 
and regulated by juftice might have had fuccefs. 

But as Cato had been fent into Cyprus by Clo- 
dius the Tribune, to attack the legitimacy of 
the Tribunefhip of Clodius, was to attack the 
validity of all that Cato himfelf had done in 
Cyprus. Neverthelefs he gloried in it, and for 
this reafon was piqued at the difcourfe of Ci¬ 
cero, and maintained, that although it was true 
that Clodius had ftrangely abufed his power, 
yet his power was legitimate. The conteft be¬ 
came warm between Cicero and Cato, and oc- 
cafioned fome coolnefs in their friendfliip, but 
it went not far; we do not find any footfteps 
of this quarrel in the works of Cicero. 

All thefe movements were but like flight 
miffs, which could not much influence the 
general fyftem of public affairs : But another 
fort of tempeft was preparing on the part of 
Pompey and Casfar. 

The fituation of Pompey was at that time jftefingt- 
fingular. He found himfelf among all parties, lar fitu* • 
almoft equally odious to them all: lo that he''™ °J 
could not fupport himfelf by his own ftrength, t l ? ^hutt of 
by his creatures, nor by the men of arms who al parties, 
had ferved under him, and who were always Dio > & 
ready to re-affemble at his orders, this, without pj^' 
doubt, gave him a preponderating power; butcic.adQ^ 
could not entirely make him eafy. Fr. II. i. 

The common people hated him, as the**'' 
enemy of Clodius, and the Proteaor of Mil 
Moreover provifions, with the fuperintendance 
of which he had the charge, did not yet come 
in fufficient quantities to tsftore plenty in Rome, 

This, without doubt, was no fault of his. The 

U 3 barrennefs 
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a. r. 6 9 6 .ban*ennefs of the lands, the draining the pub- 
^ 5< ‘lic Treafury, from whence very confiderabie 

fums had been taken to give to Caifar, to Pifo, 
and to Gabinius, were the true caufes of the 
fcarcity : But the People were untraftable on 
account of the dearnefs of corn, and were al¬ 
ways angry with thofe, who, by their office, 
had the care of providing it. 

J* ohjts: The chiefs of the Ariftocrapcal party, B;bu- 
e r jeaisujy ] us ^ Curio, Hortenfius, M. Lucullus, the Con- 
?ms°R^ a ^ Marcellinus, were not better difpofed with 
publicans. regard to Pompey. His power, which crulhed 

them, they looked upon as an intolerable ty¬ 
ranny. Their jealoufy of him, carried them far 
enough, as I have already obferved in another 
place, to cheriffi and to carefs Clodius, whom 
they all looked upon as a villain, but by whom 
they were pleafed to fee him they envied, mor¬ 
tified and humbled. 

hUrruf. s Pompey even miftrufted thofe with whom he 
both Craf wa5 leagued to opprefs the common liberty, 

^cJkr f eart:< ^ *" urnc f ecret am bufhes from the fide 
' ’ of CrafTas, and explained himfelf thereon in 
full Senate : For the Tribune C. Cato having 
made an invective againft him, Pompey an- 
fwered him with vehemence, and named Craf- 
fus as the Protedlor of that infolent young man. 
He added that he fhould keep himfelf more 
upon his guard than Scipio Africanus had done, 
who was aflaffinated by Carbo. He {till open¬ 
ed himfelf more particularly to Cicero. He 
faid that Craffus played booty with thofe who 
envied him, that is, the zealous Republicans, 
to fupport C. Cato, and that he had furnifhed 
Clodius with money. Pompey took effe&ual 
mealures to fecure his life, and fortified himfelf 
with a number of foldiers, who, by his order, 

came 
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came from the countries in the 
and placed themfelves about hir 

The rapid progrefs of the glory, and of the 
power of Caefar gave Pompey another fort of 
uneafinefs, He faw with grief that the ex¬ 
ploits of Caefar, great in themfelves, and more¬ 
over heightened by the merit and charm of 
novelty drew all men’s attention to them, while 
he was eclipfed day by day, only fupporting 
himfelf by the remembrance of his paffed vic¬ 
tories, the luftre of which diminilhed in pro¬ 
portion to the diftance of time. Even the ha¬ 
bit of feeing.him conftantly in Rome for a 
number of years, leffened, as is common, all 
cfteem and admiration, whilft Csefar being ab- Cic ad 
fent, his power grew to fuch a degree as to ob- Hm. 1 7 - 
tain from the Senate what it can hardly be be¬ 
lieved he could formerly have carried by his 
feditious intrigues with the People. For the 
Senate had granted him confiderable fums to 
pay his troops, and had chofen ten Commif- 
lioners to fettle with him the ftate of. his con¬ 
quers : This was looked upon as a great ho¬ 
nour done to the Generals, and was not com¬ 
monly ordered till after the war was entirely 
finiflied. 

It was not from his fplendid vi&ories alone 
that he gained to himfelf all this confideration 
and all this power; but from his money and 
his management *, for while he feemed to be Plat. Gef. 
far off, making war with the Suevii and the 
■Belgas, he was, in a manner, prefent in the 
middle of Rome, and giving motion to all 
their affairs. He raifed there a power which 
rivaled that of Pompey, fending to Rome all 
the riches that he drew from the conquered 
countries, and diftributing gold and filver, 

U 4 with 


neighbourhood, 
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A. R* 6 $ei' w ' lt h profufion, ro the JEdiles, to the Prsetors, 

Ant. Q» 56. \ r r \ 1 ■ • r 1 

to the Lonii-iS and ro their wives, in luch a 
manner as made him a prodigious number of 
creatures. Pompey faw all this, and was ex¬ 
tremely chagreened ; he who from his youth, 
had always been in poffeflion cf the firft rank, 
to find himfelf in danger of being eclipfed and 
fuppianted by a man, whofe grandeur he look¬ 
ed upon as the work of his own hand. 

%:ntboU I fufpe& that thefe fecret difpofitions of 
of Pompey, which were well known to Cicero, 
-^^.infpired our Orator with the boldnefs to ven- 

cure at fome daring ftrokes againft Caefar, 
which he made at the time we are fpeaking of, 
P. Sextius, one of the Tribunes, who had la¬ 
boured for his being recalled, was accufed this 
year on account of violences committed by him, 
Cic. so as was faid, during his Tribunelhip. Cicero 
Fara. 1 .9-defended him, and fhewed his acknowledge 
& ad Q. ment; t0 a man to whom he really owed much, 
f 4 ' but who, by his ill humour, had given him a 

good deal of reafon to be diftatisfied with him. 
In this caufe, Vatinius, who having been Tri¬ 
bune while Gefar was Conful, had ferved him 
in all his unjuft and ambitious enterprizes, ap¬ 
peared as an evidence againft the accufed. There 
was between him and Cicero a lharp alterca¬ 
tion, in which Vatinius reproached Cicero, 
that the profperity ofCaefar had reconciled him 
to that happy General. Cicero replied, that 
he fhould prefer the lot of Bibulus, all humbled 
as he appeared, to all the victories and all the 
triumphs of his adverfaries; and he faid, on 
another occafion, that thofe who had driven 
him from his houfe were the fame who had 
hindered Bibulus from going out of his. This 
was very plainly aimed at Csefar. All the 

difcourfe 



Gonfuls, 


2 97 


difcourfe that he pronounced againft Vatinius,A. R . 696. 

and which we have, is in the fame (tile. It is u * 5 # 
from one end to the other a very ftrong cenfure 
on the Tribunelhip of Vatinius, and a coun¬ 
terblow to the Confulfliip of Csfar. 

Cicero did more. In an afiembly of the Se¬ 
nate, which was held on the 5th of April, 

Pompey having demanded money to buy corn, 

forty millions of * fefterces were granted him. 

From whence an occafion was taken to fpeak 
of the exhaufting the public treafure, and of 

the means of reftoring it. When Cicero ftart-cic. an CL 
ed a propofition, which had been made, with- Fr. U. 1. 
out effeft, four months before by the Tribune 
P. Rutilius Lupus, he was of opinion, that 
the Senate fhould deliberate, on the 5th of 
May following, what was convenient to be 
done with refpeft to the territory of Capua, 
which had been divided among twenty thou- 
fand citizens by the law of Csefar; and a Se- 
natusconfultum was made agreeable to this 
advice ; which was to cut Gelar to the quick, 
for he had nothing more at heart than the pre- 
fervation of the a£ts of his Confulfliip. 

This decree very much difturbed Csefar’s re- qi e ^ ea . 
pofe ; and there was yet another fubjeft of great finefi of 
uneafinefs preparing for him. L. Domitius c ^ r * 
Ahenobarbus was to demand the Confulfliip 
for the following year, which, according to all 

rules, could not be refufed to a m^n of his 
name and rank, who, as Cicero exprefies it (*), 
was deftined to be Conful for as many ye^rs as 
. he could reckon from the time of his birth. 


#• 

* About 250,600 1 . fttrling. 

(a) Qui tot anHos, quit habet, defignatus Conful fueri;. 

Qic. ad Att . I Vi 8. 


Now 
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iuf crf N° w Domitius was a declared enemy of C®- 
Swt <£ far > an ^ ^ loudly, that what he had not been 
c. 24. able to do when Prctor, he would execute in 

his ConfuUhip, and that he would take away 
the government of the Gauls from Casfar. 

Anne con- Thus Gefar fearing, that the opportunity of 
fedtracj acquiring glory lhould be taken from him 5 

and Pompey pafilonately defiring to renew and 
Pcnfrt augment his, which began to Janguifh, their 
endcraf- mutual wants re-united them more ftri&ly than 
A** .ever, and fattened afrelh the band of their 
& Pomp friendlhip, or rather of their confpiracy. The 
& CralT. concurrence of Crafius, whofe power was very 
& Cat. g r eat in Rome, was necefiary to them, and he 
^°* himfelf, although the oldeft of the three, was 

not lefs fenfible of ambition. The trophies of 
Caefar gave him jealoufy, and he was defirous 
to equal his rivals in the glory of arms. 

They were therefore to concert a plan a- 
mong them that might be agreeable to all. 
They divided the Empire almoft as if it had 
been their patrimony. It was agreed that 
Pompey and Crafius together lhould demand a 
fecond ConfuUhip, to exclude Domitius; and 
that, when they fhould be Confuls, they would 
prolong Gsfar’s command in the Gauls for five 
years, befides the five that had been already 
given him by the law of Vatinius; and that 
they would themfelves take the departments 
and provinces that lhould be the mod conve¬ 
nient for them for the fame number of years. 
This negotiation was fo important, that it could 
not be trufted to Mediators. They were wil- 
*Lbtir in. ling to fee one another; and as it was not per- 
Hrvirx. m itted to C^far to go out. of the bounds of 

his province, Crafius came to meet him at 

Ravenna, and Pompey faw him at Lucus, m 

his 
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his way to Africa, whether he went to 

corn together, to relieve the wants of the City 

of Rome. 

During the (lay that Caefar made at Lucus,^ »**- 
he had fo numerous a Court, that it might be™,™* 
laid that the Romans went beforehand to ac- at Lucus. 
knowledge their future mailer. The number Appian. 

of magiftrates, or illuftrious perfons inverted L. 

with fome command, that came to attend him, 
was fo great, that there were reckoned an hun¬ 
dred and twenty Littors at his gate. BeGdes 
Pompey, there were feen there Metellus 
Nepos, Proconful of Spain, Ap. Claudius, Pro¬ 
prietor of Sardinia, and two hundred Sena¬ 


tors. 

In the interview between Crefar and Craffus, 
and afterwards between him and Pompey, there 
was much talk of Cicero. Craffus, who had 
never loved him, incenfed Csfar againft him •, 
and when Caefar law Pompey at Lucus, he 
made ftrong complaints of Cicero’s rude at¬ 
tempts againft the afts of his Confuhhip. Pom¬ 
pey had never opened his mouth to complain 
of this, while the thing paffed, without doubt, 
becaufe he was not then in perfeft amity with 
Oefar. But when his treaty was concluded, he 


Ctf/ar 

complains 
of Cietr& 
to Pompey. 
Reproaches 
made by 
Pompey to 
Cicero. 
Cic. ad 
Fam. 1 .9; 


interefted himfelf in this quarrel; and meet¬ 
ing, in Sardinia, where he put in before he 
went to Africa, Cicero, whom he had made 
one of his Lieutenants, he fpoke to him in 


theft; terms; If you do not perfuade your brother 
to change his file, I muft complain to you of the 
non-performance of tbojje promifes for which you, 
paffed your word. He called to mind the re¬ 
membrance of what paffed between them in 
the negotiation for recalling Cicero, one of the 

conditions of which was, that he fhould never 

attack 
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696.a^ck the afts of Cxfar’s Confullhip. He 

‘ 3 ’even pretended that Cxfar well deferved this 
acknowledgment from Cicero, to whofe re¬ 
turn he had not only eonfented, but even lent 
his afiiflance. If your brother , added he in 
the conclufion, will not or cannot fupport the in¬ 
ter efts of Cafar , at leaft let him not Jhew him - 
felf bis enemy. Pompey had this fo much at 
heart, that, r.ot content with this ftrong re- 
prefentation, he difpatched an exprefs to Ci- 
eero, earneftly to pray him not to undertake 
any thing new againft the territory of Capua, 
till his return from Africa. 


Ci :tn rt . Thefe complaints made a terrible impreffion 
fohnto upon Cicero. He faw himfelf little agreeable 
jutfxrt the t0 the Ariftocratical party, who, according to 

^ him, were flung with jealoufy, and who had 
9 ar ' been willing to recall him, but were not pJeafed 

that he (hould be re-eftablilhed in fuch fplen- 
dor as to give them umbrage. Their alliance 
with Clodius, his mortal enemy, entirely de¬ 
tached him from them. If therefore he could 


He makes 
ar. apoltzy 
fur this 
change. 


not prtferve the friendfhip of Pompey, he 
would have been expofed to new dangers with 
lefs fuccour than he had before. To pleafe 
Pompey, it was quite neceflary to be the friend 
of Cxfar, This he refolved upon ; and from 
that moment, to the great difcontent of the 
zealous Republicans, he praifed Cadar, and 
took his part on all occafions. 

He took care to juftify himfelf upon this 
change, in 3 long and fine letter to Lentulus 
Spinther, who had lhewed his furprize at it. 
He maintained, that circumftances were alter¬ 


ed ; that the concert of the good men, fo ne¬ 
ceflary to refill the bad, no longer fubfifted; 
that the Ariftocratical principles, by which they 

governed 
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governed themfelves under his Confulfliip, and 
under that of Spinther, were now hardly fol¬ 
lowed by any body. He added,, that the prin¬ 
cipal authority in the State was not invaded by 
villains, in which cafe they ought to have 
fought to the laft extremity j but was in the 
hands of perfons greatly to be admired, Pom- 

pey and Csefar. And befides this, he con¬ 
cludes, that it is proper to conform to the 
times. “ For, faid he (<?), able politicians have 
« never laid it down as a rule to attach them- 
« felves invariably to the fame way of chinking. 

4t In navigation, the art teaches men to yield 
« to the ftorm, when by this new manner of 
« working the fhip, they cannot reach their 
“ port; but if it may be done by the help 
“ of this change, it would be folly to keep 
« on with danger in the road one had taken, 

« without going into another that might foon- 
“ er conduct one to the end propofed. It is 
“ the fame with refpeft to the adminiftration 
tc of public affairs ; and to reach the point 
we propofe to ourfelves, which is tranquili- 
41 ty accompanied by honour and dignity, we 
“ ought not always to fpeak the fame language, 

♦< although we ought always to keep the fame 
44 point in view.” 


(a) Nunquam enim prsftan- 
tibus in Republics gubernan- 
da viris laudata eft in una 
fententia perpetua pc r in an- 
fio. Sed at in navigando 
tempeftati obfequi arris eft, 
etiamli portum tenerc non 
queas : quum vero id poftis 
mutata velificatione, ftultum 
jeft eum tenerc cum pericu- 


lo curfum quern ccperis, po- 
tius quain eo commutato, 
quo velis tandem pervenire: 
lie quum omnibus in admi- 
niftranda Republics propo* 
fuum die debeat cum digni- 
tate otium, non idem Tem¬ 
per djeere, led idem lempci 
fpedlare debemus. Cif. ad 
Fanu 1. q. 


* 


Thus 
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***• Thus Cicero fpoke to Lentulus, whom he 
s6 ‘knew to be an enemy to the Triumviral pow¬ 
er, and whom he would have been glad to 
have fatisfied with fpecious reafonings. But 
when he opened his heart to Atticus, no longer 
going about to put a glofs upon his conduft, 
but in reprefenting that humiliation he was in, 
it was with fuch birternefs of grief, as could 
not but move companion. 46 How happy are 
w you (*), faid he to this faithful friend, in 
c4 the honeft but moderate condition in which 
a you live! You have no perfonal fervitude, 
44 and of that which is common, you only have 
44 your fhare with all others. As for myfelf, 
u if I vote in the public affairs as I ought, I 
44 am a madman that Jhould deftroy myfelf; 
44 if I fpeak as is convenient for my intereft, I 
44 am a flave, that villifies myfelf; if I keep - 
46 filent, I own my condition of opprefilon and 
“ captivity. What therefore muft be my 
44 grief? It mod be what I really feel; and 
44 the fenfe of it is fo much the more lively in 
46 me, as I cannot even give way to it, with- 
44 out feeming ungrateful to Pompey, to whom I 
44 owe every thing—What refolution can I take ? 
44 To draw myfelf out of my fituation the beft 


[a) Tu quidem nullam 
babes proprism iervirarem: 
commuai 0 frocris nomine. 
Ego veto, qui, ft Joquor 
quod oportet, infanus j ft 
quod epos eft, fervas exifti- 
moi r ft ncro, oppreffas Se 
cipms ; quo doiore effe de- 
beo ? Quo fum fcilicet; hoc 


etiam acriorc, quod nc do- 
lore quidem pofium, ut non 
ingratas videar-Reliqur 

eft, rXcr%t$ Tctxmxr 

yjx-pn. Non ^meherculer 
pofTum; Sc Philoxeno ig- 
nofco, qui teduci in carce- 
rem raaluir. Cic. ad An. IV, 
6 . 


* The text is corrupted here , as Manuaus has ohfirvtd. Tbr 
fi% ! i can b: no other than as I havt exfrejfid it in my 

'i-rjijR- 

«c 
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“ way I can, and praife thofe to whom I am A - 
“ attached by neceflity ? I cannot do it 5 and 1 
“ I commend the poet * Philoxenus, who 
<c chofc rather to be fent back again to prifon 
“ than praife the verfes of the Tyrant, who 
“ had firft put him there.” The paffage was 
as follows: 

(<z) Philoxenus fhone in the Court of Diony- 
fius the Elder, by the glory of his poetry. 
The Tyrant, who valued himfelf, though very 

unjuftly, on the fajne talent, having (hewn hifli 
fome bad verfes of his compofition, Philoxe¬ 
nus was not afraid to difapprove them, and, 
as a punifliment for his freedoqi, was imme¬ 
diately fent away to the quarries, which was 
the name of the prifon of the Syracufians; for 
nothing can equal the pride of a bad Prince, 

who is at the fame time a bad poet. Never- 
thelefs, at the requeft of all the Courtiers, who 
interefted themfelves very warmly in the mif- 
fbrtune of Philoxenus, Dionyfius fet him at 
liberty the next day, reftored him to his fa¬ 
vour. 


* His example of thi poet 
PbikxPUts, is to be found in 
the fifth volume of the Atv 
tienc Hiftoiy; but fir- the 
Jake, of thofi who do not call 

it to mind, I a vat willing 

not to omit if, and fi> much 
the lefj, as the lovers qf 
Latin eloquence cannot but 
be pleajed that l give them 
here the fame paffage, related 
with exquifite grace by one of 
the nseff illufirme of my brt* 
tkren , in a difeourfe pro¬ 
nounced and made public many 
years ago 

(o) Quum Philoxenus in 


^u!a Dionifti floreret gloria 
poefeos, tyranni jdTu, cujus 
mhceta aliquot carmina mi¬ 
nus prohavem, in Latomias 
conje&us eft. Quippc fu- 
perbura quiddam ac tumi- 
dum eft rex roalui & malt* 
poeta. Poftridte tamenmul- 
til muUarum precibus educ¬ 
tor e car cere & in gratiam 
receptus, ad c®nam ctiam 
vocatur. Splendebat appara- 
tu keto convhrmm, &. Jibe- 
xalioribus poculis invitata hi- 
laritai impune fefe effertbit. 
Ecce repeminnm pericuhm 
& propofit mors, lncalu rat 

vmo 
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Anuc?*'l ' VDUr ’ ^ even admitted him to his table. The 
5 'repaft was fumptuous, and joy, animated by 

good cheer, fhewed itfelf in all the guefts: 
when on a hidden an unfortunate danger feized 
them with a chilling dread, and prefent death 
was offered to their fight. Dionyfius, warmed 
with wine, returned to the objeft of his dear- 
eft delight; and with a tone of complaifance 
and an air of affe&ion, began to recite a Jong 
train of his verfes, chufing, to regale the com¬ 
pany, the moft exquifite morfels, in which his 
barren fecundity, had lavilhed, without tafte 
and without genius, all that he took to be 
graces. At each verfe he pronounced, all the 
guefts were exhaufting themfelves in encomi¬ 
ums, and difputed with one another the lhame 
of applauding him in the moft extravagant 
manner. Attention was painted on all their 
faces, in their attitudes, in their whole per- 
fons; their eyes were fixed; their looks, 
their geftures, their murmurs, their leaft mo¬ 
tions, all declared their raptures. All was ad- 

vino Dionyfius. Ergo ad dc- inter calentes gratulatione 
Jicias fuas revolutus, ebullire ceteros unus omnium prope 
carpit verficuJosaliquot ranci. frigidus obtorpuerat. A quo 
dulos,inquos ingenii male fe- laudationis aliquid eliccre 
ncis omnes illepidas veneres Dionyfius quum mifere cu- 
e* mduflrii conmlerat. Hoc perer, interrogavit quidnam 
ipfe delicatiffinu voce & af- lenriret. llle Dionyfio ni- 
feiflu tecerrimo dam propi- hil: fed ad cuftodes, qui 
nat convivarum auribus,ope- circumfteterant, converfus, 
rse pretium erat videre inter vos vero, inquir, reducite me 
ceteros cerumen miferx ap- in Latomias. Movie vel ipft 
probation is, are&os vulrus, tyranno rifum improvifa fef- 
languidas cervices, defixos tivitas; & invifae alioquin 
quad itupore ocnlos, natus, libertatis ucronem ipfe joci 
gefhis, fufurros, arrifns, adu- elegantia reiudit. Oratio de 
Jatione mollifDma deliburos. legitimd Laudation *, a M, 
Aierat vixdum deterfo fqual- Carolo It Bean. 
iOrc career is Phil oxen us, & 

miration, 
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miration, all was flattery. Philoxenus, but 6 »®; 
juft freed from the weight of his fetters, faw n ' ' 5 ' 
all thefe tranfports without bearing any part 
in them ; but an immoveable fpe&ator cff the 
fcene, in the middle of fo many adulators, he 
only preferved a profound filence. Dionyftus, 
who earneftly defired his fuffrage, becaule he 
knew the value of it, prefled him to explain 
himfelf. Philoxenus, without anfwering him one 
word addrefied himfelf to the guards that were 
about the table. Let them carry me back , faid he, 
to the quarries. The finneffe of this pleafantry 
made the Tyrant himfelf fmile, who did not 

expeft it; and the wit of it took off the edge 
of that freedom, which of itfelf was but too 
likely to have given offence. 

We therefore fee Cicero in the condition of 
thofe, who having fuperior knowledge, have 
rot courage enough to make ufe of it. He 
could not blind himfelf with refped to yjhat 
was his duty, nor get the better of himTelf 

enough to follow it. He was in perpetual 
contradi&ion to himfelf, condemning all the 
fteps he took, and yet drawn on by a timidity, 
that he could not overcome. Thus almoft at 


the fame time that he complained to Atticus, 
with the deepeft grief, of the flavery under 
which he groaned, he voted in the Senate in 
favour of him who was the principal caufe of 
it, that is to fay, of Csefar. 


For the Conful Marcelhnus, a very generous Cicero 
man, and full of the Republican fpirit, fecond-*'*"^ 
ed by his Collegue, or at leaft not finding an TJJi/or 
obftade in him, notwithftanding the ties that Cafirt 
united Marcius to Csefar, Marcellinus, I fay, fa 
had propofed to the Senate to deliberate 
the departments that lhould be agreed on to 
Vol. XII, X appoint 
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a. r. ^-appoint for the Coniuls *, and the choice was 
' 5 ’to turn upon the four provinces, that is to fay, 
the two Gauls, Cifalpine and Tranfalpine, held 
together by Casfar, but which till then had al¬ 
ways been two feparate governmentsMace¬ 
donia poffeffed by Pifo, and Syria by Gabinius. 
He gave his advice for taking away the two 
Gauls from Casfar; and would at mod have but 
left him one of them. Cicero, in a difcounfe 
which we have under the title de Provinciis 
Confularibus , refutes thefe fentiments. He would 
have Csefar maintained in the adminiftration of 
both the Gauls, that is to fay, that thofe forces 
fliould be left in his hands, which he wanted 
to fubdue both the Senate and the Common¬ 
wealth. 

He fupported his advice by prodigious en¬ 
comiums on Caefar’s exploits, which in truth 
could not be fufficientiy praifed. I fhall re¬ 
late here only one paffage extremely fine. 
u Nature {a), fays he, has given the Alps for 
“ the rampart of Italy; and it is a fpecial 
“ benefit of Providence to our City. If that 
fierce and innumerable nation of the Gauls 
“ had had a free entrance into the countries we 
“ inhabit, Rome could never have become 
“ the feat of Univerfa! Empire. But now 
“ we might confent, without fear, that the 
“ Alps might lower their fummits, and put 
“ themfelves on the level with our plains. 


(a) Alpious Italiam muni- 
erat ante narura, non fine 
aliquo divino numine. Nam 
fi iile aditus Gallorum ira- 

nuniuii multitudinique pa- 

tuifTct, nunquam hsc urbs 
fiimmo imperio dcjmiciliuip 


ae fedem praebui/Tet. Quae 
jam licet confidant. Nihil 
eft enim ultra illam altitu- 
dinem montium ufque ad 
oceanum, quod fit Italia* per- 
timefcendum. Cic. de Prov* 
Conf* n. 34. 


“ For 
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3°7 


nius, his declared 


• c For beyond the mountains to the Ocean, 6 9 6 * 
“ there is nothing that can give any diftur- t,c * s6 ‘ 
<c bance to Italy. 

The advice of Cicero was followed, to his 
great regret. Nobody would have been bet¬ 
ter pleafed, if it had been poffible for the Se¬ 
nate to have taken a contrary refolution. 

It would at lead have been fome confolation r(1 
to him, if they had recalled Pifo and Gabh 
nius, his declared enemies, with whom he 
kept no meafures. His defires herein wer con - 
juft; it was not only to fatisfy his revenge , tinuei 171 
but the good of the Commonwealth required ,^ ua ' 
that men fo perfeftly vicious fliould be de¬ 
prived of the power they had procured only 
by their guilt, and which they made ufe of 
only to commit frcfh crimes. 

Pifo in particular could atone for his vices 
by no one virtue. Cruel to his friends, and 
cowardly againft his enemies, he had fucceed- 
ed fo ill in fome little wars he had improperly 
attempted againft the barbarous nations, neigh¬ 
bours to Macedonia, that he dared not even 
write to Rome to demand the moft common 
honours.' 

Gabinius, given up to his vices, had at lead 
courage. We fhall have occadon to give an 
account of his fucceffes elfewhcre. But he was Cic. ad QL 
fo decried, and fo hated, that having wrote Fr - 118 * 
to the Senate to demand the honour of the 
fupplications or thankfgivings to the gods, it 
was refufed him ; of this there is but one fingle 
example * of the like in all the Roman Hif- 
tory. It was a great pleafure to Cicero, that 

* This one example is that of AIhucius, of which mention is 

made, Vol. IX. B. XXIX. 
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A. R. 696.this affront was put upon his enemy in his ab- 
* 5 ‘ience j for he was not in Rome when the Se¬ 


nate treated Gabinius fo ignominioufly. 

It is very probable that the Senate would 
alio have difplaced him, if they had had it 
in their power ; but Pompey openly protected 
In r if. his creature. Thus the defires of Cicero were 


n. 88 . 


Cictri em- 

ploys hitr.- 
Jtlfmuch ir. 
pleating. 


but half accomplifhed. Pifo only was obliged 
to quit his government, and return to Rome 
the year following. Gabinius kept his com¬ 
mand ftill another year. 

In all the reft of the movements in the year 
we are upon, which were very (harp, Cicero 
appeared no more. He had too much modefty 
to fupport the violent enterprizes of Pompey, 
of which we are going to give an account, 
and too much weaknefs to oppofe them. ThS* 
bar employed him chiefly, and gave him one 
part of that reputation which he loft in other 
places. I have already fpoken of his pleadings 
for Sextius, whofe fervices had contributed to 
his being recalled from his exile, and for 
Caelius, a young man of great hopes, if he 
had had fufficient talents, and that good con- 
duft which was yet more neceffary. Cicero 
this year ftill defended L. Cornelius Balbus, 
with whom they contefted the quality of 
Roman citizens, which he held from Pompey, 
being bom at Cadiz in Spain. He pleaded 
this caufe with Craffus, and even with Pom¬ 
pey himfelf ■, and the laft is praifed in an ora¬ 
tion of Cicero’s in the moft magnificent man¬ 
ner in the world. But if I fhould dwell upon 
this, I fear I fhould wander too far from my 
iubjedh 


Pompey 
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Pompey and Craffus had agreed with Caefar, *-^* c 
according to what I have related, to demand 
the Confulfhip. They for a long time, mad tfitions 
aMyfteryof their Projeft, not doubting but*^’ ^ 
they ffiould meet with great oppofition. It Jjcraf- 
was therefore at firft unknown to the Public.^ to get 
Only it was thought, that it could be for no 'j’f Con/uU 
good defign, that they were thus feen concert* Craff 
ed together. With the views of better con-& Cat. 
cealing their play, they even let the time pafsDi°» L. 
preferibed by the law to put themfelves in the*** 11, 
number of the Candidates. Their fcheme was 
to let the year be rlin out without an eleftion, 
that Marcellinus might have time to go out of 
his office. This Conful had ffiewn himfelf fo 
zealous and intrepid a defender of the public 
liberty, and fo warm an enemy to the trium- 
viral league, that they could not hope to get 
themfelves named for Confuls in the Affem- 


blies where he prefixed. His Collegue Mar¬ 
cius would have followed the fame fteps, if he 
had not been too ealy and little capable of him¬ 
felf to form a ftrong Refolution : But he had 
Cato for his Son-in-law ; and Cato refpeded 
by Marcellinus for his virtue, beloved by Mar¬ 
cius in confequence of fo drift an alliance, go* 
verned in fome fort all the Confulfhip. 

'There was no way to hinder the Elections fi&w f 
but the oppofition of fome Tribune. For this 
C. Cato was very ready to offer his miniftry to con(ert 
Pompey and Craffus. This young raffi man with Pom- 
had at firft taken the fide againft Pompey, as t e y hinJir 
we have feen in the affair of re-eftabiiffiing^J/^ 
Ptolomy Auletes. He afterwards propofed a gijimtes. 
law to recall Lentulus Spinther, and take from 
him the government of Cilicia. He would 
alfo have got fome othew to have paffed, the 


*3 


purport 
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A * R ‘ c 6 purport °f which are not precifciy known to 
° * us ; but which very much difpleafed the defen¬ 
ders cf the Ariftocracy. Marceilinus (topped 
him quite fhorr, by not leaving one day free 
to convoke the AiTemblies of the People. The 
means he employed was very likely to convert 
all the days into holidays on which thefe Af- 
femblies couid be lawfully held. This conteft 
between Marceilinus and C. Cato, difpofed the 
latter to enter into the defigns of the Trium¬ 
virs *, and fupported, as it feems, by two of 
his Collegues Procilius and Suffenus, he turn¬ 
ed the tables upon the Cor.ful, by oppofing 
every Affembly wherein the election of Magi- 
ftrates was to be propofed. 

He inef - Every thing remained fufpended, and urn? 
jezuzl «'doubtedly men begin to fee to what thefe de- 
^.Uys tended. The Senate, on the proportion 
j-JMural- of the ConfJ Marceilinus, put on mourning 
lir.u}, and as } n a time 0 f public calamity, and all the 

^-Kate to members of that auguft body, the Conful at 
X *rame their head, came and presented themfelves be- 
tbf obf.i-1 fore the Affembly of the People, with every 
'X /"mark cf profound forrow, to endeavour to 
* r,c- move t fj C multitude, and to overcome the ob- 

(linacy of the Tribunes. All this folemnity 
had no effect. The Tribunes, without dread¬ 
ing the indignation that fiich a fpecfacle might 
excite againft them, continued indexible ; and 
M-vccvinus having vehemently inveighed a- 
gainft the enormous power of Pompey, who 
would bring the Commonwealth into flavery, 
the People anfwered his difeourfe by fruitlefs 
acclamations. “ Shew, by your cries (a ) 9 faid 


(:) Acckmate. Q.rrirc?, acclanv*^ dutn licit. Jam 


1 • 


vebis icp-ne non 


VaL Mkx. vi. 2- 
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* 

44 the Conful to them, fhew your fentiments,^^ 6 ^* 
44 whilft yet you may ; e're long you will not ' nt ‘ ’ 5 * 

44 have even this liberty 

It was worthy of Clodius to infult the affiic- Clodius in- 
tion of the Senate. This madman, after the.M J ths 
Senators, with grief and confufion, were re- § enaic ' 
turned to the palace, mounted the Tribunal of 
harangues, with the ornaments of his office, 
for he was iEdile, and being willing to regain 
the affeftion of Pompey, whom he had not 
ceafed to harrafs and outrage for two years to¬ 
gether, he declaimed againft Marcellinus, and 
againft the other zealous Republicans, whofe 
interefts he had for the fame time affe&ed to 
fupport. Not content with abufing the abfent 
Senate, he was defirous of giving them proofs 
of his rage, by prefenting himfelf at the gates 
of the palace •, where he was repulfed, and in 
an inftant a body of horfemen having furround- 
ed him, he was going to be cut in pieces, if the 
People had not rofe in his favour, and threat¬ 
ened to fet fire to the palace where the Senate 
was aflembled. 

In the midft of all thefe terrible diforders 7 ^ fW*/ 
Pompey appeared quite tranquil, as if the affair™^" 
did not relate to him, and did not difeover 
himfelf. Marcellinus undertook either to un- and Craf- 


mask him, or perhaps even to make him a -fit [° 
bandon, through fhame, a projeft which putall^^.^ 
the city in combuftion. He therefore interro- 77^. ^ 
gated him in full Senate upon his intentions,/wn. 
and demanded to know if he had thoughts to 
put himfelf among the candidates for the Con- 
fuilhip ? Pompey mult not have attended to 
the queftion, for his anfwers was very bad. He 
faid perhaps he might demand the Confulfliip, 
perhaps he might not. The Conful infilled 


X 4 


upon 
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a. R. *6 *. upon it, and would have a more precife anfwer* 
s6, “ I fhould have no need of the ConfuHhip, 
u replied Pompey, if I confidered‘ only the 
• “ good Citizens; but the bad and the turbu- 

« lent put me under the neceffity of defiring 
w it.” This language feemed arrogant and 
difpleafed. CrafTus, interrogated upon the fame, 
anfwered more modeftly, that he (hould de¬ 
mand the Confulfhip if the neceflities of the 
Commonwealth feemed to exad it. Marcel- 
linus fell upon Pompey in his ufual way, and 
drew upon himfelf an anfwer that was rude and 
infolent. Thou makefi a very bad acknowledg¬ 
ment , faid Pompey, of all the fervices 1 have 
done thee. Thou oughtejl to remember , that 
through my means from a mute thou art become 
eloquent ; and from a Jlarveling , * are wont t$ 
get drunk every day . I do not relate this paf- 
fage, ss it very much deferves to be preferved 
of itfelf, bat to (hew how little decency the 
great ri.en of Rome obferved when they con¬ 
tended with one another. The inveftives 
which aftonifh, and often fliock us in the di£ 

courfes of Cicero againft his enemies, was the 
ordinary ftile of their quarrels. 

Anuiher From this day the Conful and- the Senate 
fal fw/tr-difeouraged, did not any more attempt a vain 
*f[ l ™ in refiftance. Thofe who had afpired at the Cun* 

fulfhip, defifted : And Pompey remained maf- 
ter of the field of battle ; but with all the 
figns of an univerfal confternation. In thfe 
AlTembiies of the Senate, in the public cere¬ 
monies of religion, where the Magiftrates were 

* The original term is yet out net of intftflp trance ant 
frtnger ; and means the vo- drunktnmfs. 
snitixg, tivhicb is the confe- 

to 
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to affift, there reigned in all a forrowful foli-^ R c 4 ^ 
tude. They foughc no more becaufe they ' * 
were overpowered; but it was plainly to be 
feen how much the oppreffion and the oppref- 
fors were detefted. Thus paffed the remainder 
of the year. 

The Interregnum. 

p O M P E Y and Craffus having brought A - R - 6 97- 
f affairs to the point they wifhed, did not niuti£ 
bjulh at their unworthy viftory but thought, return. 
on the contrary, how to make the moll of it: 

On the laftday of the preceding December all 
the Magiftrates, except the Tribunes of the 
People, went out of their employments. It 
was the cuftom when the Commonwealth found 
itfelf thus without a Chief, for the Patricians 
to affemble together, and choofe among them- 
fclves a Magiftrate, whofe authority was to laft 
for five days, and whom they called an Inter¬ 
rex. At the end of thefe five days, they gave 
him a Succeffor, and then another, till the 
election of the Confuls. As foon as the Con¬ 
fuls were named they were in pofTefiion of the 
Government, and prefided at the elections of 
the other Magiftrates, Praetors, Aidiles, Quasf- 
tors. Pompey and Craffus then made their de¬ 
claration to the Interrex, that they fhould de¬ 
mand the Confulfhip. 

I have laid that the other candidates defifted ; DomUiut 
but L. Domitius muft be excepted, who with - alone ptr. 
out fearing thefe redoubtable rivals, or even ^ 
the new re-inforcement of Csefar’s foldiers, who ctn/Jjb^ 
had been fent for to fupport them, dared enter -with Pom- 
the lifts againft them, and maintained theTO ani 

ft ght Cr ^‘- 

• L * 
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a. R. 697-fight to the laft. He piqued himfelf upon 

Am. c. 55. /p - , Y n , r 

ins conttancy, and moreover was greatly en¬ 
couraged by Cato, whole fifter Porcia, both by 
father and mother, he had married. Cato made 
it a point to pufti on his enterprize, by repre- 
fenting to him, that he acted here not only in 
purfuit of the Confulfhip, but of the liberty 
of the Romans. This generous refolution drew 
to Domitius the favour of all good Citizens, 
and even of thofe whole views, without being 
much elevated or very extenfive, were never- 
tbelefs juft and honeft. They asked one ano¬ 
ther with furprize : <c What need Pompey and 
“ Craffus had for a fecond Confulfhip ? Why 

“ muft they be once again Confuls together ? Is 
“ there then no other Citizen worthy to be the 
“ Collegue of Pompey or Craftus ?” Befides 
thofe who declared themfelves thus in difeourfe, 
it was hoped, that there were many others who 
kept filence, that would favour Domitius when 
the time of election came. The fuffrages were 
given by ballot, and this fecret way was the 
moft proper to embolden thofe who did not 
dare to fhew openly what they thought. 

Pompey and Craffus were really afraid, and 
o deliver themfelves from all uncertainty of 
by vicitnc], fuccefs, they had recourfe to violence. When 
& the rear Domitius, accompanied by Cato, went before 

day to the Campus Martius to folicite voces, 
jm ^LraJ- he fed into an ambufeade, prepared by his ri¬ 
vals. The Have who carried the flambeau be¬ 
fore him was killed, and Cato wounded in the 
arm. Neverthelefs this intrepid man, who 
never feared any danger, was determined not 
to yield, and exhorted Domitius to fight it out 
with his laft breath for liberty againft the ty¬ 
rant. Domitius mors tumid, or more prudent, 

judged 


Hi 
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judged it not proper to go any farther, but re- A - *• $97* 
tired into his houfe. It was by this train of^ c ‘ 5S ’ 
violences and intrigues, that Pompey and Craf- 


fus obtained the fecond Confulfhip, the con- 
fequences which could not but be fatal, as the 
means by which they acquired it were odious. 


Cn. Pompeius Magnvs II. 
M. Licinius Crassus II. 


The firft care that neceffarily employed th tTkypre- 
new Confuls, was that of creating the other vent Cato's 
Magiftrates. According to order they were to 
begin with the eleftion of Praetors. This was torjbip, 
an affair of no little difficulty to them; but andcaufe 
they fucceeded in it according to cuftom by Vatimus 19 
trampling under foot law, juftice and lhame. t3 
Cato, whom nothing awed when the At-him. 


Fence of the common caufe was in queftion, 
not having been able to fucceed in making 
Domitius Conful, demanded himfelf the Prae- 


torlhip, that this employment might ferve him 
as a place of arms againft the Confuls, and that 
he might not be obliged as a private man only 
to refift the fovereign Magiftrates. The Con¬ 
fuls did not doubt but that the Praetorfhip, in 
the hands of Cato, would become a rival to 


the-Confulate, and therefore they refolved to 
drive him from it at what price So ever it 
might be. Canvaffing the moft outragious aftd 
the moft fhameful, diftributions of money 
made openly to purchafe votes, were all ways 
that feemed good to them. And to aflure 
thofe of impunity who got to be named by 
thefe unworthy artifices, they caufed the Se¬ 
nate to order that the Praetors appointed fhould 
immediately enter upon their office, without 

having 
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a. R. «97- having any regard to the advice of a great 
* 55 'number of Senators, who would have had an 
interval of Cxty days between the time of their 
being named, and their taking poffeffion, that 
in that fpace thpfe who fliould be found culpa¬ 
ble of canvaffing might be accufed. Furnifh- 
cd with this decree, they placed in the rank of 
candidates thofe who were their friends and 
their creatures, and in favour of whom they 
openly follicited. 

The virtue alone of Cato, deftitute of all 

other fupport than that which he found within 
hnnfelf, yet triumphed over all the intrigues 
of the powerful; and the citizens were alham- 
cd to fell their fuffrages to the exdufion of 
him, when they fliould have bought fuch a 
Prretor with his weight in gold. Thus the 
firft century who gave their voices named Cato 
for Praetor. Pompey had then recourfe to the 

bafefl: and moft unworthy of all refources 5 a 
mean and fhameful lie, for he faid he had heard 


a clap of thunder, which necefiarily broke up 
the Affembly. He and his Collegue afterwards 
redoubled their felicitations and their Iargeffes, 
they filled the Campus Martins with armed 
men, and fucceeded at laft in getting preferred 
Cic. in to Cato one Vatinius, who was the fhame and 


Vatin. 3 s »outcaft of Rome, fovereignly defpifed even by 

thofe to whom he was ufeful, and who put him 


in the place. 


It is reported, that the citizens who had 
thus proftituted their voices, fled away for 
fhame, and went to hide themfclves. Others 


affembled about Cato, who, always the fame, 
afeended the Tribunal of harangues, and as if 
he had been infpired from above, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, he foretold all the ills that were to fol¬ 
low, 
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low, making thofe who heard him fenfible, ^ t R c 697 ; 
how neceflary it was to refift the Coniuls who c ‘ * 55 
feared to have Cato for Prcetor. He was after¬ 
wards conduced back again to his houfe, with 
a train more numerous than all the reft who 
had been named to the Prsetorflrp put toge¬ 
ther. 


The Affemblies for the eleftton of ^Ediles 
afforded a feene yet more terrible. Some 
were (lain fo near Pompcy that their blood was^ JEfiku 

fpilt upon his robe •, and as it was impofiible Hit robe 
for him to quit the Affembly, of which he wa$ ***** 
prefident, he caufed another robe to be brought 
from his houfe, and fent home that that was 


bloody. This robe was lhewn to Julia his 
wife, who loved him tenderly, for Pompey 
was a good husband, and his conduft, very, 
different, in this refpeft, from that of Csrfar, 

had nothing in it of thofe irregularities which 

were then fo common in Rome. This young 
lady was extremely frightened to fee the rote 
of her husband all ftained with blood, and as 
fhe was big with child, the conference of her 
fright was very dangerous. She mifearried, 
and did not recover but with much difficulty. 

When all the Magiftrates were chofen. Thefk Trl- 
Confuls went about to gather the fruits of the^f ^ 
violences, and injuftices they had committed. 

They affefted on this occafion a falfe modera -invito 
tion and an hypocritical filence demanding no-^* ***** 
thing for themfelves either from the People 
the Senate. Their difpofitions were neverthe-*,^^ 
lefs made. They deftinated for themfelves the Spain and 
Provinces of Syria, from whence it was time &** 
to recall Gabinius, and of Spain where Me- 
tellus Nepos made war with fo little glory 
and fo lrttle fuccefs. The Tribune Trebo- 


nius, 
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a. R.^697. whom they had gained over to them, 
u ' 55 'therefore propofed a law which afiigned to the 
Confuls thofe Governments for five years, with 
as many troops as they Ihould judge proper, 
and with the power of making war and peace 
according to their own wills. 

It may well be fuppofed that Cato did not 
fail to oppofe this law. He was even fupport- 
ed by two Tribunes, Ateius Capito and AquiT 
lius Gallus. I fhall not enter into a detail of 


Tie law 
fajfu in 

of 

Caioi op’ 
tofu ion 
arJ that 


the quarrel, which was very {harp, but which 

Tribut'T t0 ° muc ^ rcferobled thofe I have already de- 

feribed. I fhall content myfelf with faying, 
that Cato, after all the efforts of a conftancy 
equally obftinate and fruitlefs, was feized by the 
ferjeants of Trebonius, who not being able any 
other way to get rid of him, ordered him to be 
carried to prifon, but as on the way thither he 
continued talking againft the law and was liften- 
ed to by a great number of perfons who follow¬ 
ed him, Trebonius feared the confequence of 
his undertaking and caufed him to be releafed. 
The bufinefs of the law could not be deter¬ 
mined that day, and was put off to the next. 

The Tribune Gallus, who thought that if he 
waited till the morning, he fhould find all the 
avenues to the place guarded, fo that it would 
not be poffible for him to get in, refolved to 
{hut himfelf up, and pafs the night in the place 
where the Senate was affembled. He hoped, 
by this precaution, to get poffeffion, before his 
adverfaries, of the Rojtra which were juft by. 
Trebonius had notice of his defign, and placed 
guards at all the gates of the Senate-Houfe: 
Thus Gallus was kept as it were imprifoned for 
a long time •, and when he efcaped at laft, by 
forcing his paftage, he received many wounds, 

which 
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which was all he got by his obftinate rdiftance. A - R * 6 97 * 
If a Tribune, whofe perfon was facred, was fo Anc< C * 5S * 
cruelly treated, it is ealy to believe that the 
other opponents were not more fpared. Some 
were wounded, others killed ; and Crafius him- 
felf, to filence a Senator, named L. Annalis, 
who refilled the law, gave him fuch a blow in 
the face with his fift, as made him all bloody. 

And thus the law paffed. 

It remained then to fatisfy the engagements p m pg 
made with Casfar. Pompey took upon him-geti C*far 
felf to propofe a law to continue him in the 
governments of the Gauls and Illyria for the 
fpace of five years; that is to fay, to give a 0 f Gaul for 
mortal wound to his own power, to his glory,/*" 
and even to his fafery and his life. For this 
continuance gave Gefar time to gain fuch deep 
root, that it was not poffible to fhake him, 
and he was of necelfity either to fubmit to his 
laws, or make war with him. The blindnefs 
of Pompey was fo much the more furprizing 
as all endeavours had been ufed to open his 
eyes. 

Cato did not take the fame method to refill Notmth* 
this law as he had employed againft the pr 't-finding 
ceding one. • Inftead of addrefling himfelf to & ere P re ' m 
the People, he turned towards Pompey. “ You ^Cato* 
“ do not think of it, faid he, but you are giv- andCktr* 
44 ing yourfelf a matter. When you have re- 
44 ceived the yoke, and begin to feel the weight 
46 of it, being neither able to fhake it off, or 
44 bear.it, you will fall with your bin den on 
44 the Commonwealth ; and you will then re- 
44 member, though too late, the advice of 
41 Cato, wherein you might find your own per- 
44 fonal intereft, as well as that of juftice, of 
44 the laws and of virtue.** Ciceio talked in 

the 
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A.R.69*-the fame language to Pompey in private: Bat 
5S * neither the lively remonftrsnces of the one, nor 
the foft inflections of the other, could diffolve 
the ciurrn with which he was bewitched. He 
thought his power fuperior to all events, and 
perfuaded himfelf that Csefar would always 
Hand in need of him. 

I know not whether the Confuls were wil¬ 
ling to repair the injury done their reputation, 
by fo many irregular and violent enterprizes 5 
but they applied themfelves to reform feve- 
ral abufes of the new laws. Very unhappily 
the perfons of the Reformers agreed but lit¬ 
tle with their defigns. 

Antw Corruptions were very great in matters of 
Jfpofition judgment. Pompey, to remedy this, intro- 
introduced <juced fome alterations in the choice of Judges, 
of an( ^ or ^ erc d that they fhould be taken from the 
in tb< r richeft citizens. Very likely, as Freinfhemius 
choice of obferves, it was fuppofed, that poverty had 
J*#"- t h e occafion of fome Judges fuffering 

themfelves to be gained by prefents: but, adds 
the fame writer, could the love and refped of 
juftice be more expeded from thofe who were 
become rich by all forts of crimes ? 

What would become of the Legiflators them- 
felves, if they were to be judged by the 
SappL to laws ? A young man of an illuftrious name, 
Uvy t CV- about this time, made Pompey fenfible of this, 

2 
\ 

\ 

Cn. Pifo, accufed one Maniims Crifpus, noto- 
rioufly and evidently criminal, but preteded 
by Pompey. Pifo, feeing that the criminal 
was like to efcape, fell upon his Protedor, and 
flurpiy reproached him. Why do you not accufe 


li Max S 1 *** Valerius Maximus, who 

l 2# relates the fad, does not give us the precife 

date of it. This young man, who was named 
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me myfelf then? faid Pompey to him. Pifo^ c 69 7 - 
replied, Give good fecurity to the Commonwealth , ' 55 ‘ 

that ( a) you will not excite a civil war if I ac- 
cufeyoiiy and 1 will profecute your condemnation , 
even before that of Manilius . 

Nobody had praftifed canvaffing in a man- A law a- 
ner more open, more impudently, and moTtZ ain J! can ~ 
criminally, in all its circumftances, than Pom 
pey and Craffus. They had, neverthelefs, the 
effrontery to renew the laws againft that abufe, 
and to add to them new penalties, more rigo¬ 
rous than thofe which were thought fufficient 
till then. 

They alfo prepared to retrench, by fevere Jfihtmt 
rules, the luxury of the table; and this per-/*™*** 
haps was that kind of reformation which was ^!% tUa £ t 
the leaft indecent for them to undertake, for i uxun 9 f 
neither of them was pompous or voluptuous/^ 
m their domeftic expences. Diverfe laws had* aw " 
been for a long time begun againft the progrefs 
of this evil: and befides that which is fpoken 
of at the end of the eighth volume of this 
work, Sylla, during his Diftatorlhip, and Le- 
pidus, who was Conful in the year of Sylla’s 
death, had caufed new ones to pafs. But the 
tafte of pleafure, increafing with opulence, had 
forced thefe weak fences. The firft citizens of 
the Commonwealth, and even thofe who piqued 
themfelves on the moft pure and ardent zeal 
for liberty, gave into an intolerable luxury, 
and trod all fumptuary laws under foot. 

More than that. In the feafts on account 
of public ceremonies, where they were ob- 


• (a) Da prtfdes Republi¬ 
cs, te, fi poftulatus Jueris, ■ 

civile bellum non excitatu- 
rum : etiam de tuo prius 

Vol. XII. 


quam de Manilii capite in 
confilium judices mittam. 
Val Max. 


Y 


liged 
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•liged to keep to the letter of the law, deli&cy 

'and gluttony found a way to make amends by 
art for any thing that was denied them. This 
Cicero fhews us in a letter, wherein he inge- 
nuoufly and agreeably relates what happened ro 
him, at a feaft given by Lentulus Spinther, on 
the promotion of his fon to the dignity of Au¬ 
gur. 44 The fumptuary laws (a\ fays he, 
44 which ought to introduce frugality, have 
44 done me a very great injury. For as thefe 
44 laws, fevere in other matters, have allowed 
44 a full liberty, with refpeft to pulfe, and all 
44 the natives of the garden, our voluptuaries 
“ fo delicately prepared their mufhrooms, 
44 roots, and all forts of herbs, that there 
44 was never any thing in the world fo agreea- 
44 ble. I was'taken in by them at the feaft 
44 of Lentulus; and my intemperance has been 
44 punifhed by an indifpofirion that conti- 
44 nued upon me for above fix days. Thus 
44 I, who can with eafe abftain from oyfters and 
44 lampreys, have been deceived by beet-root 
44 and mallows. But I am well cautioned ; and 
44 I {hall take care of myfelf another time. 5 * 
Perhaps what animated this zeal of- the 
Confuls for frugality, was that cafte for luxury 
and pleafures that their principal adverfaries 
had, that is to fay, the chiefs of the Ariftocra- 


(a ) Lex fumptuaria, qua? 
vkletar /.Hcmret atruliffe, ea 
mihi fraud} fait. Nam dum 
volun: iHi laoti terra nata, 
qax lege ercepta funt, in 
honorem adducere, fungos, 
helueUa?, heibas cmnes ita 
condiant, ut nihd poUt eiTe 
(uavius. in eas quum inci- 
diffem in caeaa Augurali a- 


j^ud Lentulum, tanta me 
tucftit* arripuit, ut hodie 
primum videar csepifie con- 
fiftere. Ita ego, qui me oftreis 
Sc murasnis facile abliinebam, 
a beta Sc a malva deceptuf 
fjm. Poll hac igitur erimus 
cautiones. Cic. ad Fam . VII. 

26. 
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tical party. Hortenfius did not conceal 
but took upon him boldly to defend that ex- S) ‘ 
cefs, which the others would have baniflied, 
by colouring it with the fine names of the 
magnificence and noblenefs that were agreea¬ 
ble to the grandeur of the Commonwealth. 

,He would fain have interefted the Confuls in 

I 

his caufe, by praifing them for the honourable 
manner in which they lived, and fupported 
their rank. This difeourfe of Hortenfius, ap¬ 
plauded, without doubt, by many of the firft 
Senators, deftroyed the projeft of the Refor¬ 
mation, which it is very likely Pompey and 
Craffus had not much at heart. 

With this pretended feverity that they wer tWe theatre 
pleafed to affeft, Pompey, this fame year, °f Pomi>e y- 
made a great breach in the ancient tlifeipline, pJjJL. . 
by the conftruftion and dedication of a ftrongDio.^ 
and permanent theatre. Till that time, there 
had never been any theatres built in Rome, to 
continue for any longer time than while the 
fpeftacles lafted that were to be reprefented in 
them. It has been related in another places v °l-VIII. 
how the Cenfors, having had the fame defign 
Which Pompey executed, had been flopped by 
a Senatusconfultum made upon the rep re fen ca¬ 
tions of Nafica. The edifice already begun, 
was not only interrupted but demolifhed. 

Although the manners of the Romans were 
much altered in the time we are fpeaking of, 
yet it was not poflible but that fuch a novelty 
fliould be blamed by many people. Pompey Ter ml?; 
was fenfible of it; and to make his theatre pafs dc *P eitu: * 
the more eafily, he joined to it a temple to 
the honour of Venus the Viftorious. He did 
Hot fo much as name the theatre in the ordi¬ 
nance by which he invited the people to the 

Y 2 dedi- % 
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■dedication of this magnificent work : He fpoke 
'only of the temple of Venus, to which , fai^ 
he, we have added flairs to ferve the citizens for 
feats , in the reprefentation of the fpeftacles . 

This theatre was extremely large, fince it 
.could conta : n forty thoufand fouls. The ex¬ 
pence of fuch an edifice muft have been enor¬ 
mous; and it is very furprizing, that a pri¬ 
vate perfon could bear it without incommoding 
himfelf. The furprize will ftill increafe ? if it 
be true, as Dio reports, that it was not Pom- 
pey that defrayed it, but Demetrius his freed- 
ix man, of whom we have already had occafion 
to fpeak, and who was richer than himfelf. 

The work was not entirely finiffied, and in 
a condition to receive an infcription on the 
frontifpiece, till under the third Confullhip of 
Pompey. It was then, 'hat Pompey puzzled 
to know how it ought to De expreffed that he 
was Conful for the third time, and doubting 
whether it fliould be put Consul Tertium, or 
Tertio, confuted Cicefo, who feeing men of 
ability divided in their opinions, eluded the 
difficulty, by advifing Pompey to leave the 
word, that was to exprefs the number, imper¬ 
fect, and to write it only with the firft four 
letters and a point, Tert. This was to pufii 
the lcrupJe very far. But in Cicero's leaving 
the matter undecided, there was more manage¬ 
ment with perfons than doubt about the thing. 
He was not willing to give offence to. either 
party, who had given their opinion about this 
expreffion. 

Although the laft hand wa$ not put to tfre. 
building of the theatre and temple till Pon y 
h pey was Conlul the third time, yet it is certain 
atth'd*. made the dedication of it during his fecond 

Con. 


A. Gcll. 
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Confulfhip. He gave to the People, on this*-^ 6 $7 
occafion, magnificent games of all forts, plays, ' 55 
combats of the wreftlers and gladiators in the 
circus, hunting of lions and elephants: But the 
magnificence of them choaked all tafte*, andCic. ad 

Cicero, who aflifted at thefe games, gives a Fam,vu 1 
defcription of them, or rather a criticifm, in 


a manner worth all the fpeftacle. 

“ The preparation for our games, was fu- 
44 perb, fays he, writing to a friend *, but I very 
44 much doubt whether they would have given 


44 you any great pleafure. In the firft place, 
44 we have leen aftors appearing again upon 
44 the ftage, to do honour to Pompey, who 
44 would have done well for their own honour 


44 to have retired. Efop, fo famous in tragedy, 
44 played in fuch a manner, that there was not 
44 one of the fpe&ators who would not very 
44 willingly have difmiffed him: In going 
44 about to make a fpeech his voice entirely 
44 failed him. What fhall I fay of the reft ? 
44 You have often feen the plays, but thefe 
44 were not fo agreeable as what were com- 
44 monly a&ed, for the prodigious pomp of 
44 them deftroyed their elegance. To what 
44 purpofe were fix hundred mules brought up- 
44 on the ftage in the reprefentation of the 
44 tragedy of Clytemneftra ? or three thoufand 
44 vafes in that of the Trojan Horfe ? All this 
44 was enough to glut the curiofity, and draw 
44 the admiration of the vulgar, but could give 
44 no fatisfa&ion to men of tafte. As to the 


44 low farces that were given afterwards, you 
44 have no reafon to regret them, fince you 
44 may fee a copy of them in the Affemblies 
44 of the Senate. The combats of the wreftlers 
* 4 were, by the confeflion of Pompey himfclf, 

Y 3 44 money 
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Aauc^- U ^ rown away. The chaces, which 

Dio. ° 5 * u were given two and two, ten in five days, 

“ were, it muft be allowed, magnificent. Five 
Ki hundred lions and eighteen elephants had 
44 wherewithal to aftonilh. But what pleafure 
“ could it be to a man of wit to fee a little 
“ weak fellow torn in pieces by a large vigo- 
“ rous beaft, or a fine beaft pierced with a 
“ fpear ? On the laft day the elephants ap- 
“ peared, which caufed great admiration in the 
4i multitude but no pleafure. Even the popu- 
u lace were touched with pity, in the fuppo- 
“ fition that this animal has underftanding, 
“ and a kind of fociety with man.” 

Pcmpey was but ill repayed for the prodigi¬ 
ous pains and expences he had been at, if many 
of the fpedtators thought like Cicero ; but he 
was fufficiently rewarded by the efleem of 
foes. 

ce As to what relates to the elephants, I fhall 
add to the recital of Cicero, firft that the men 

tZ Cl" 

u.^/vi.V. * v ’'hom they caufed to fight with them, were 

- e«ther criminals condemned to death, or Afri? 

/» J 

cans accustomed to defend themfelves againft 
th'.fc animals, and even to tame and conquer 
them. This circumflance much diminifhes the 



idea t • cruelty which would otherwife attend 

this fpedtecle. 

csm . In the llcond place, what Cicero fays in one 
wc:d of the companion of the People for the 


C J t: - elephants, Pliny explains it to us morecircum- 

ftancialiv. They became furious at firft, when 
kii: £ j in they felt themfelves wounded, and joining to- 
^•'^^gether endeavoured to get out of the area, and 
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break the bars of iron that inclofed them, A,K , 6 9 ~* 
which occafioned a great deal of dread, and a nt ' 5r 
great tumult in the afiembly. However the 
barriers refifting them, and the elephants not 
able to fave themfelves, fent forth lamentable 


cries, and feemed to aiTume an air of fuppli- 
cation to befeech their lives. This fight ien- 
fibly moved the People, who far fromappluiKi- 
ing the magnificence of the ipedtacle that 
Pompey gave them, detefted him for h‘s cru¬ 
elty, and loaded him with imprecations. 

There is nothing in this recital that to me 
feems improbable. It is not fo with rdpeft to 
what Dio adds, that the elephants lifted their 
trunks to heaven, demanding juffice again ft 
thofe who had brought them to Rome, de¬ 
ceiving them by falfe oaths. For it is laid, 
thefe are the words of the hiftorian, that they 
had not embarked but upon the promife given 
them by their conductors upon oath, that they 
fhould come to no harm. It is nor improbably 
that fuch a report might be fpread, and even 
find credit among the People of Rome, but lor 
a writer to put it in his hiffory, as not void of 
probability, gives us no great idea of his judg¬ 
ment. 


• To the games of Pompey fucceeded affairs The pro 
more ferious in themfelves, and the confequen- 
ces of which were extremely important. The ^cJp^ 
Confuls having drawn lots for the two depart and that 
ments affigned them by the law of Trebv>nius, s /'“ ; ” t0 
the lots happened according to their wiihe* in 
giving Syria to Crafius, and Spain to Pompey ..-vernsty 
This was well pleafed not to be too far out oify* Ucutc- 
the way. His fcheme was conftantly to con-if.^* 
duft the affairs of the city, and he followed it^CrdT^* 
fo well, that for fix years that he"was Proconful & Pomp. 

: Y 4 in 
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A-R. 69:-in Spain, he never fet foot in his province ; 
AaLC ‘ 55 't)ut governed it by his Lieutenants; a thing 

without example in the Commonwealth. Some 
have faid that the love of his wife Julia kept 
him in the neighbourhood of Rome. But after 
the death of Julia he did not alter his con- 
dud. The fuperintendance of provifions, with 
which he was charged, furnilhed him with a 
fpecious pretence not to quit the city, for the 
fubfiftencc of which he was to provide. 

7k extra- As ro Craffus, from the moment that the 
vagaxf Province of Syria fell to him, he cculd not 

j* : a*? contain his joy. The ceremony of drawing 
chimerical j ots was performed in public ; there wanted 

not w * tne ff es * n the roidft °f the crowd, many 
of them unknown to him, and ready enough 
to criticife on his behaviour. He not only burft 
inro exclamations on his good fortune, but in 
privare, and with his friends, gave himfelf up 
to fuch tranfports, as neither agreed with his 
age, or even his charafter, which was far 
enough from that of a giddy man, and a bragga¬ 
docio. Syria, the Parthians, were the conitant 
preludes to the projects with which he was full. 
He treated as trifles the exploits of Lucullus 
againft Tigranes, and of Pompey againft Mi- 
thridates. The Bactriani, the Indies, and all 
the country as far as the Eaftern Sea, were con¬ 
quers that he promifed himfelf. Nothing of 
this was contained in the law of Trebonius, 
which gave him his title: but he hatf opened 
the field to himfelf, and that was fufficient. 


And although it was a crime againft the au¬ 
thority of the Commonwealth, to give fo vio¬ 
lent an extenfion to the law, the power of 
Craffus, if he had fucceeded in his defigns, not 
only fcreened him from all profecution, but 

aflured 
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allured him of applaufcs and a triumph. Cae- 
far, for what end foever it was, augmented the**' 5S * 
folly of Craffus, by entering into his defigns, 
jand exhorting him by letter to undertake the 
war againft the Parthians. 

The levies of foldiers which were to be vnadtThmur- 
to put this ambitious projeft in execution, ex- “*"*« °f 
cited great murmurs among the people; and ***“*^7 
they began to ulk loudly, that it was very ZZZbul 
wrong to rejeft the falutary remonftrances of Craju, 
Cato. The two Tribunes, Gallusand Capito,™"^*" 
encouraged by this difpofition they faw the^^ (A 
people in, attempted to put a Hop to the railing the p a r- 
of troops, and even to hinder the Confuls from^ ,flW - 
going out of Rome. Pompey was not at all 
concerned at thefe menaces, which were agree¬ 
able to the refolution he had taken with him- 
felf. Craffus, whofe cafe was very different, 
employed force to refill: the oppofuion of the 
T1 ibunes. 

But he did not by that appeafe the wrath of 
the public. There was a general outcry in 
Rome againft the unjuft war that was intended 
to be made with a Nation with which they 
were in peace. He therefore feared he Ihould 
find fome obftacles from the multitude on the 
day of his departure ; and defired Pompey, 
who was loved and refpe&ed by the citizens, 
to accompany him to the Capitol, and from 
thence to the gate of the city, that matters 
might pafs with decency and quiet. In Ihort, 
thole who were prepared to hoot at Craffus, 
and even to hinder his going forwards, feeing 
Pompey marching before him with a ferene 
and majeftic air, were calmed, and left the 
paffage free. 


The 
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Th'e Tribune Ateius Capito, neverthelefs, 
food- enraged againft CrafTus, when the Conful 
fulceu- made the ufual ficrifices in the Capitol,* he 

wou ^ ^ ave interrupted them by pronouncing 
ne ff : he ^ omcns - Afterwards he endeavoured to 
<frihmej, fend him to priion •, but the other Tribunes 
to lead took upon them the defence of the Confuf. 
kim wtb ] en g t j 1 ^ as j a ft refource, he employed 

2T m °ft formidable part of religion againft 

him. He ran to the gate of the city, where 
he waited for CrafTus with an incenfe pot light¬ 
ed, upon which he made libations and burnt 
perfumes, pronouncing - horrible imprecations 
in the name of the gods, the moft uncommon 
and terrifying. The idea that men had of 
thefe imprecations was, that thofe who were 
under them could never avoid the fatal effett 


tnt cf the 
ribunu , 
to lead 


imprua 

tim. 


of them, and that they alfo brought evil upon 
the perfon who pronounced them. Many con¬ 
demned the aftion of Ateius upon this princi¬ 
ple, that not being irritated againft CrafTus but 
oy his zeal for the Commonwealth, he fhould 
deliver her over to the divine vengeance, by 
giving up a Conful and a General of the army. 
But independently of thefe fuperftitious imagina¬ 
tions, it is certain thatTuch imprecations, which 
gave fo great terror, might much difeourage 
the foldiers, and confequently bring great dis¬ 
graces upon them. 

jpretend* Thefe ill effects were the more to be feared, 
tdbad as no people carried their fuperftition fo far as 
•***• the Romans. The moft fimple things in the 
Caancas ‘ world feemed to them happy or unhappy pre- 

fages: Of which this expedition of CrafTus fur- 
Cic. de nifhed us with feveral examples. Thus, when 
Dim. II. he embarked his troops at Brundufium, beqaufe . 
^ there happened to be a man at the port who 

carried 
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carried figs of Caunus to fell, in Latin Gaunt- 
a$ y a word, which by the manner of pronoun- ’ ‘ 55f 
cing it, might be miftaken for cave ne eas , 
u take care of going out.” They were per- 
fuaded that this cry was a warning that the gods 
fent to Craffus, to put him by his enterprize, 
and to declare to him the ill fuccefs of it. 

I muft not omit, that Craffus was defirous to Crafus, 
part in friendlhip with Cicero. I have already htt 
more than once had occafion to fay, that they ^Zcife? 
never loved one another; but the ftrift union hmjtlfu 
between Pompey and Craffus, did not allow Cicero. 

Cicero to continue an enemy to the latter: there^ a L 
had been therefore a firft reconciliation between a 
them, about the time that the Triumviral 
league was formed ; and Cicero perfuaded him- 
felf, that he had fmcerely forgot all that was 
paffed. Neverthelefs, there remained an old 
leven in his heart, which (hewed itfelf on ac- 
account of a conteft they had together in the 
Senate. 

It was concerning Gabinius, who, as I (hall 
relate by and by, had juft then re-eftablifhed 
Ptolomy Auletes with an armed force, without 
flopping either at the prohibition of the Se¬ 
nate, or at the oracle of the Sibyl. Cicero 
having fo fair a field open to him againft his 
enpmy, triumphed in it, and endeavoured to 
irritate the Senate againft him. Craffus, who 
at firft feemed to think in the fame way, after¬ 
wards changed his ftile; and not contented 
only with defending the perfon accufed, he let 
fly fome (harp ftrokes againft Cicero. Our 
Orator (a) took fire, and his indignation was 

fo 


{a) Exarf], non fo!um prae- 
fenti, credo, iracundia (nam 


ea iam vehemens fortafTe 
non faifTct) fed quum m- 

clufum 
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a. R. 697-fo lively, that it was eafy to fee that it was not 
,J>s ’the prefent difpute only that occasioned his 
(hewing it as he did. The fund of refent- 
ment that flept in his heart, without his per¬ 
ceiving it himfelf, was now awakened, and dif- 
played itielf in all its force. 

When he had fatisfied the motions of his 
choler, he began to refleft. Hefaw a malignant 
joy in the zealous Republicans, which could not 
conceal itfelf, and Ihewed him that they were 
charmed to find him embroiled with the Tri¬ 
umvirs for ever. On the other fide Pompey 
befought him immediately, and Cadar preffed 
him by letters, to reconcile himfelf again to 
Craffus. He did fo, and Crafius defired to 
feal this reconciliation by a repaft to which he 
invited him the evening before his departure, 
or at moft very few days before it. Cicero was 
ratD*V ? faithful to thefe laft engagements: He defend¬ 
ed Craffus in the Senate, againft the attacks 
that the Confuls of die following year would 
have made upon him in his abfence. 

Before I enter upon the recital of the un¬ 
fortunate expedition of Crafius, 1 am to give 
an account of the exploits of Gabinius to whom 
he fucceeded. I have alfa left two campaigns 
of Csefar in arrear, of which I muft recount 
the events, and join to them the two following, 
that I may return afterwards to Craffus. 

Scauna We have feen that Scaurus, left by Pompey 
Philippas , in Syria, did nothing to gain much honour, 

^ * n the little wars with the Nabatean Arabs 
% Gakniui i h e had rather acquired the reputation of a co- 


fu£ceff.<ve!j 

governors dufum Iliad odium multa- 
tf Syria, rum ejus in me injuriaium, 
App. Syr. quod ego effudilTe me arbl-’’' 
k Parth. trabar, reiiduu® tamen info- 


ente me fuiffet, omne re¬ 
pent e apparuic. Cic. 
Fam. 1 . 9 . 


vetous 
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vetous. man than that of a great warriour. Mar- A - R - 6 9 T 
cius Philippus and Lentulus Marcellinus who^' ° 55 ’ 
had the Province of Syria fucceflively after him 
and were afterwards Confuls together, had not 
any more diftinguiihed themfelves by any 
great exploits than the other. The courfes of 
the fame Arabs, which they could not totally 
fupprefs ferved for a pretext to Glodius to make 
Syria a Confular Province, and to recompence 
Gabinius, by this fine government, who during 
his Conlulfhip had fo well ferved the hatred 
of that, furious Tribune againlbCicero; 


was 


*-r-o '. . 

rpenc. of Syria ; and was agitated by great ** cite . d 
troubles when Gabinius arrived there. It niu ftjtoodi* 
be remembered here, that after many debates,/fe fin of 
and a pretty long war. between Hyrcanus 
Afiftobulus, brothers, who difputed their roy-^ L 
alty between themfelves, Pompey had decided 
the quarrel in favour of Hyrcanus to whom heXIV, u. 
gave the office of Sovereign Sicrificator, and^ d Be £ 
the authority of- command^ but without the uc ^ ’ 
diadem ; inflead of- which be carried Arifto* 


bulus away prifoner with all bis family, com- 
pofed of two fons* Alexander and Antigonus, 
and two daughters. Alexander made his efr* 
cape on the road, and returning into Judea* 
he kept himfclf concealed for Come time. At 
length he re-animated his father’s tparty, and 
ea(Uy got the better of the weak Hyrcanus, he 
thought alfo to fortify himfelf-againft the power 
of the Romans, by rebuilding the walls of Je- 
rufalem which«Pompey had thrown down. 

Gabinius fettled thefe new troubles with 
great activity. He entered into the countiy^"®*^ 
with his army, won fome battles, took and 
rafed fome fortreffes, and at length reduced 

Alexander 
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a. r 697. Alexander to fue for favour, and he thought 
Adv,C ’ s '’himfe)f very happy to prel'erve his life and 

liberty. He alfo re-eftablifhed feveral towns, 
that had been defolated by the wars, as 
well civil as foreign, and he recalled the in¬ 
habitants into them, who had difperfed them- 
felves on all fides. The moil: confiderable of 
thefe towns re-eftablilhed by Gabinius was 
Samaria. He brought back Hyrcanus to Je- 
rufalem, and put him again in poffeffion of the 
fovereign priefthood •, but he gave a new form 
to the government of the nation, which he 
made Ariftocratical, having divided all the 
country into five Provinces, in each of which 
he ere&ed a fovereign council. 
jltde. It was after he had thus pacified Jodea, that 
wands the demanded the honour of the Supplications , 

/ITso ^ was him, although it had been 

plications, granted to others on lefs occafions. BefideSj 

rxbich it that his perfona! conduit difgraced in him the 

qualities of a General; befides the hatred of 
*■ the Senate which he had deferved by his cruelty 
Sappl. B. towards Cicero. Freinfhemius conjeftures with 
CV. 12. much probability, that the revenge of the far¬ 
mers of the public revenues, whom he had 
treated very ill in his Province, had contributed 
a good deal to draw this affront upon him. 
Thefe farmers, or publicans, were of the order 
of Knights, as we have often faid, and had 
great credit in Rome. Gabinius had drawn 
their hatred upon him by endeavouring to vex 
them, not through any zeal to eafe the People 
(he was not capable of aiting from a motive 
fo honeft and fo laudable) but without doubt 
. in confequence of a refentment he had conceiv¬ 
ed againft them, for having conftantly oppofed 

him 
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him during his Confulfhip. It is believed he^ R ^ 6 97* 
made ufe of this occafion to revenge himfelf. * 5S * 
The war of Gabinius in Judea was the fir ft. Marc An- 
in which Marc-Anthony fignalized his bravery . ihon y 
I take this opportunity to begin to make^^^ 
known a perfon fo famous, and who will aft himfelf. 
fo great a part in the fequel of this hif •Hisbirth.- 
tory. I have already faid, that he was the ^ ut » 
fon of M. Antonius, furnamed, in derilion, 
the Cretan* becaufe he had failed in his expedi¬ 
tion againft the Ifle of Crete, and of one Julia. 

So by the mother’s fide he was united in blood 
to the houfe of Caefar. The Anthonys alfo 
took to themfelves a very high defcent, and 
pretended to be the iflue of Hercules. The 
example ami precepts of his mother, who was 
a lady refpeftable tor her virtue, had no great 
power over him. But he inherited from his fa¬ 
ther extravagance, prodigality and the love of 
expence. The affairs of Antonius Creticus had 
been fo ill conducted, that his fon thought 
himfelf obliged to renounce the lucceflion to his 
efrate. This, if I am not miftaken, is the 
meaning of the reproach made him by Cicero, 
of his having been made a bankrupt, whilft he T[ IC ’ 1 ‘ 
yet wore the robe of childhood. 

Julia, very unhappy in her husbands, mar -The origin 
ried for the fecond time with Lentulus 
whom Cicero when he was Conful cauied to b tiredn Ci- 
ftrangled in prifon by order of the Senate, ore. 
Anthony had paffed a great part of his infan¬ 
cy in the houfe of Lentulus, his mother’s 
band; and it was there that he received the 
firft feeds of his hatred to Cicero. 

H»s youth was extremely debauched. H cVeryde* 
was moi(£ than ful peek'd of having ?. drift alii -bracked in 

ance widtiCuric, a yoir.j man cf much wit, but 6,5 - VO!£ ^‘ 

very 
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69^.v C ry diforderly in his manners. Asfuch a life. 

* 55 ‘is always attended with many rafh and extra¬ 
vagant expence?, Anthony was indebted fix 
millions of Sefterces, (about 37,500 pounds 
fterling) which Curio was anfwerable for. 
Curio the father, when he was informed of 
thefe diforders fell fick with grief. Cicero, 
who was his friend, entered into this affair in 


ft at¬ 
taches 
him]elf to 
Clodius ; 
sper- 
vwdi 
fiats him 
to go into 
Gripe. 


a manner not at ail agreeable to Anthony. He 
perfuaded the father to pay" his fon’s debts, 
but* at the fame time advifed him to employ 
all his paternal authority to hinder him from 
ever feeing Anthony or fpeaking to him. 

The firft fparks of ambition began to kindle 
in the heart of Anthony, and he attached him- 
felf to Clodius, at that time Tribune: A new 
alliance which (till more and more alienated 
Cicero from him. Neverthelefs he was fobn 

difgufted at the fury of this madman, and, on 
the other hand, fearing the party that was 
forming againft him, he quitted Rome, and 
went into Greece, to prepare himfelf there by 
bodily exercifes to the bufinels of arms, and at 
the fame time, to cultivate his genius by ftudy- 
ing of eloquence. Plutarch has obferved, that 
his tafte for eloquence was conformable to the 
character of his manners, ftately, delighting 
in pomp and parade, and more noify than 
foiid. 


$abinw Gabinius at his going into Syria, defired to 
gives him carry him with him. Anthony would not at- 
the com - ttn( i him without an honourable employment, 

7 be borji an ^ was appointed Commander of the Horfe. 
in bis He was made to be beloved by the foldiers. 

Familiar even to indecency, he drank with 

an d drank as they did, and would con- 
aJored by tend with them in low buffoonry ; no^Jelicacy 

tUjS:d:'.ri 
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in his tafte or in his manners 5 but the airs °f£^ 69 '* 
a bully fupporced by real bravery, all this made 
him adored in the army. His manner of dref- 
fing himielf had fomething of the ioldier in ir, 
his tunic tucked up, and fattened to his thigh, 
a great fword by his fide, and a buckler of the 
thickett fort. He intended alfo to imitate 
Hercules, the author of his origine, with the 
ftatues of whom he boailed to have fome re- 
femblance in Ins face, a thick beard, a broad 
forehead and an aquiline nofe. 

But above all what gained their hearts, was exC( f~ 
his liberality, which he carried even to pro-^^ rr4 ‘ 
fufion : And in the end this quality alone 
for a long time fupported his affairs, which he 
had otherwife ruined by giving into all manner 
of vice. 


One inftance in the time of his opulence 
may fliew us how very extravagant he was in 
his liberality. He had one day commanded 
that a million of fefterces, about fix thoufand 
two hundred and fifty pounds fterling, fliould 
be given to one of thofe who was attached to 
him. His Reward, thinking this large is ex¬ 
orbitant, laid the fum abroad in a place where 
he was to pafs by. Anthony asked what that 
money was. The fteward anfwering that it 
was the fum he would have given away. I 


thought , laid Anthony, who perfectly well un- 
derftood his meaning, that a million of f forces 
made much more , put as much again to it. 


drltWou' 

* 

lm having 
meat his 


While he ferved under Gabinius, he was c/captfrom. 
fcarce in a condition to fatisfy the inclination llcme ' t fff 
he had to be giving. But he was better en - in 
abled to it, by the war againit Alexander the y u dex % h 
fon of Arittobulus, and that which was loon wiquijbtd 
after made with Ariftobulus himfelf; for t\\*t and J aken 

\T VTT r ? • Q%GIH+ 

VOL. XII. Z captivej- ol - cph> 
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a. r. 69-. captive King found means to break his chains 

^ ' 53 *and fiy from Rome with his Ton Antigonus. 

He came into Judea, and endeavoured to'for¬ 
tify himfelf there with fome troops, that the 
favour of his name had re-aflembled about him. 
It was unhappy for this Prince to have to do 
with enemies fo powerful as the Romans, for 
he had courage and refolution : But he wanted 
forces, and his party was too unequal. Gabi- 
nius fent a detachment of his army againft him 
under the command of Marc-Anthony, his fon 
Sifenna and another general officer. Arifto- 
tu’.us had got together eight thoufand men 
well armed, who, forced to come to aftion, 
fought like brave men. Five thoufand were 
killed upon the fpor, two thoufand difperfed *, 
and the unfortunate Ariftobulus with the other 



thoufand he had left, (hut himlelf up in a 
fort. It was not poffible for him to make a 
long defence there •, at the end of two days he 
was taken again, and his ion Antigonus with 


him. 


He was brought loaded with chains to 


Gabinius who fent him back again to Rome. 
The Senate kept Ariftobulus priloner} but for 
Jus children thev were reftored to their mother, 


» I 

.;0 f;au w.'tao 


fervid Gabinius faithfully in 
thrfe lair movements in Judea. 

(iabinius prepared himfelf to carry the war 
into the count y of the Arabs, whole courfes 
much incommo led Syria. It is true he was 
himlelf the mo ft formidable foe to the People 
oi ids government. whom he plagued with all 
kind* of coucuTion and raoine : Therefore his 

t 

zrii againft the Arabian robbers did not carry 
him far. The oppOTumry and the hopes of a 
nr.chtr booty dotermmeu him to turn to the fide 

or inc rartmani. 


{ • M Kl M , 

JiJl'rJ !\ 

c: ar a ■ 
g a: ij; t'.c 
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Phraates, Kin? of Parthia, had been killed- 4 - R 6 y7- 
by his own fons. Thefe abominable- parricides C ' ss ’ 
were very common in rhe houfe of Arfacides. 

Orodes and Mith rid aces as bad brothers as bad 
fons, difputed for the crown between them- 
felves. Michridates finding himfelf the weak- 
eft, had recourfe to Gabinius. He came into 
his camp with Orfanes, the moft illuftrious no¬ 
bleman of the Parthian nation, and he had 
not much difficulty to obtain his proteftion, by 
employing prefents and promifes. The Pro- 
confulof Syria had already pafled the Euphrates 
with his army, when a new prey, more eafy 
and more opulent, brought him quickly back 
^ain, and fruftrated Michridates of his fuc- 
cour. 

Ptolomy Auletes came to look for him with Ptofomy 
letters from Pompey, and moreover promifed 
him ten thoufand talents (fifteen hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling) if he would replace<zWi 
him upon the throne of Egypt. So prodigious ^S>t r 
a fum had powerful charms with Gabinius. He 
reckoned almoft upon impunity, being fup- 
ported by Pompey. Neverchelefs the decree 
of the Senate, and the oracle of the Sibyl, which 
in exprefs terms forbad the employing any 
troops to re-eftabliih the King of Egypt, 
were obftacles that he had fome difficulty to 
furmount. The greateft part of the Officers 
did not approve of fo irregular an enterprize, 
Marc-Anthdny, little fcrupulous, thirfting for 
glory, and on the other hand gained by Pto¬ 
lomy, determined Gabinius in favour of a de¬ 
fied to whidh he had but too much indina - Arih 

y rctgn 

^ Egypt with 

I have fa id that Archelaus reigned in Egypt Berenice. 
jointly with Berenice. After the death of Se- Freia_ 


Ar cut lam 
cd in 


1 


leucus 


ihein. 
Sappl- B. 
C. v- 41. 
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A^leucus Cybiofaftes the Alexandrians had invit- 
’ 5v ed Phi-ip the fon of Antiochus Grypus to come 
and take the place that was left vacant by ano¬ 
ther Prince of the Houfe of Seleucides: But 
Gabinius flopped him in his paffage, and pre¬ 
vented the execution of that fcheme. Arche- 
laus was at that time in the army of Gabinius, 
with whom he had made an acquaintance du¬ 
ring the war of Pompey with Mithridates, and 
who was come to join him, that he might ac¬ 
company him in his expedition againfl the Par- 
thians. He was the fon, as I have faid, of 
Archelaus the General of Mithridates’s armies, 
but he made himfelf pals for the fon of Mithri¬ 
dates himfelf. He offered himfelf upon this 
foot to the Alexandrians, whom he faw embar- 
rafifed, and was accepted of by them. The 
difficulty for him was to get away, for Gabi¬ 
nius, informed of his defign, had him watch¬ 
ed, however he made his efcape. Dio even re¬ 
ports, that it was by a coliufion of the Roman 
General, who was not difplealcd that Egypt, 
getting an able and couragiuus General, fliould 
be in a condition to make the greater refiftance, 
and fo furnifh him with a pretence to pay him- 
fe 1 f the dearer for his ibrvices. Archelaus come 


to Alexandria, married the Queen, was ac¬ 
knowledged for King, and prepared himfelf to 
defend the crown juft let upon his head. 

Ario-.r.* Gabinius, on h:s fide, began his march, and 

J lT7-r:-7 Cro ^ L *d Judea. The entrance into Egypt was 

difficult, and gave almolt more uneafinefs to 

Cl' .A*lll W 


paterf:,as the Romans than the war itlelf. They were 
thepej>i*es iQ p a fs through dry and Tandy countries, which 

formed a defile b e tween the lake Serbonida and 
the fea, and at the going out of this neck of 
Dio. Plut. land 
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land is Pelufium * a very flrong place, and ^' nt R, c 6g7 / 
furnifhed with a numerous garrifon. Anthony ' Sy 
was detached with the horfe, to prepare the 
way of the whole army, and feconded by An¬ 
tipater, Minifter of Hyrcanus, he fuccecded 
perfe&ly well. This Idumrean able and intel¬ 
ligent, not only furnifhed him with money, 
arms, and provifions; but made the conqweft 
of Pelufium eafy to him, by gaining the jews, 
who guarded the approaches to ir. There were 
a great number of them fettled in thefe Can¬ 
tons, where they had even a temple built by 
Onias of the model of that cf Jerusalem. The 
Pelufiotes had reafon to rejoice that they were 
fallen under the power of Anthony ; for Pto- 
lomy, a mean and cruel Prince, would have 
fatisiied his revenge on them by plundering 
and murder. Anthony prevented ir, and faved 
the city he had taken. Gabinius being ar¬ 
rived at Pelufium, entered into Egypt with his 
army divided into two bodies. 

He would perhaps have found a refiftance 7 ^^* 
capable of flopping him .for a long time, if ^ ; ™f a: 
the Alexandrians Bravery had anfwered to that^- 
of their King’s. But this people the moll ^Jcxan- 
audacious and mod rafh that ever were known y*“ m ' 
in all feditions, were very little fit for war. The ax ‘ 
labours of it efpeciaily made them afraid ; and 
it is reported, that Archelaus having ordered 
them to fortify a camp, they cried out, that 
he ought to have bargained with undertakers 
for that work. It may be readily conceived, 
that fuch troops could not hold our againfl the 
Romans. 



* Damien a. 


Jiowcver 
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a. r. 697. However they fought feveral battles, in 
^IrcMaJj '™hich Anthony always very much diftinguifh- 
i s killed ed himfelf. At length, Archdaus bein^ kill- 
a-JPtsh- e d in an aftion, Gabinius remained mailer both 

7 abTfb-d cit y Alexandria, and of all the king¬ 

doms of Egypt, which he gave up to Pro- 

lomy. Anthony, who was generous and hu¬ 
mane, caufed the body of Archelaus to be 
fought for, with whom he was allied by the 
rights of hofpitality, and gave him funeral 
honours with great pomp. This attention 
and refpect to the duties of fricndfliip, not- 
withftanding the oppofition of different parties 
and interefts, gained Anthony much praifc. 
Pmlomy had not a foul noble enough to de- 
ferve the like. In the firft place he put to 
death his daughter Berenice, and afterwards the 
principal 2nd richelt of the Alexandrians. Be¬ 
llocs th? motive of revenge, he was glad to 
find among their fpoils wherewithal to fatisfy 
the engagements he had entered into with Ga- 

L> 

T * 

This General did not continue long in 
Es;vnt, but feveral of his foldiers remained 

O.i 7 

the,-., gained, without doubt, by the promifes 
and money of Ptolomy, who could not confide 
in his own fubjefls, and thought, he could not 
maintain himfelf upon the throne, without the 
help of thofe who had again put him in pof- 
lefiion of it. Thefe Romans fettled themfelves 
Car deB.2t Alexandria, and married there, and Casfar 
C.c. III. eight years after found them become true Alex- 
'■ andrians, and that they had almoft totally for¬ 
got the Roman manners. 

Nnv trou - New troubles in Judea recalled Gabinius thi- 
Iki in t her. When he went into Egypt, he had left 
judta. ^ f on Sifenna to command in his abfence, 

who 


1 ? 
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who was very young without experience, am ^ nt R c 697 ‘ 
without authority, Alexander the fon of Ari-<n)e defeat 
ftobulus took advantage of fo favourable an of AUx- 
opportunity once more to raife the whole coun-^^r^ 
try, and he began efpecially to fall upon thej^w”' 
Romans. Thofe who could efcape him retired jofeph. 
to mount Garizim, and he befieged them there 
with an army, which muff have been very nu¬ 
merous, fince after Antipater had debauched a 
great part of it, he had thirty thoufand men 
remaining. Notwithftanding the diminution 
of his forces he waited for Gabinius, with re- 
folution. When the battle came on, he was 


vanquifhed, and this iaft revolt as well as the 
former, could not but add to the yoke of the 
Jews, and make them ftill more dependent on 
the dominion of the Romans. 


Gab ini as is 
obliged to 
Veld the 

_ _ command 

his abfence, had given a good deal of trouble of bis army 
to Syria by their courfes. He obtained 
advantages over them, and afterwards prepared Ul0, 
to carry the war among the Parthians, accord¬ 
ing to his antient plan, when a Lieutenant of 
Craffus arrived, who came in his name to take 


Gabinius, after he had difpofed affairs in 
Judea and Jerufalem, as he had agreed with 
Antipater, marched againft the Arabs, who, in 


the command of the army. Gabinius would 
not acknowledge or receive this Officer, as if 
he had defigned to perpetuate himfelf in his 
employment: And this perhaps was what en¬ 
gaged Craffus to haften his departure. Gabi¬ 
nius did not judge it would be proper to wait 
for him •> but before he retired, he revenged 
himfelf by fending back Mithridates and Or- 
fanes, and fo depriving Craffus of the affiftance 
he might have had from them in the war a- 
gainft the Parthians. As this aftion was black 

Z 4 in 
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Confute 


aJ^c 9 ': and capable of exafperating the Ro- 

* ~’man army, he caufed a report to be fpread, that 
they had fled. 

Agtnnal Gabinius was to return to Italy, and this 
fyyA in gave him much uneafinefs. The minds of 

^atkottot men * n general were difgufted againfl him. 
$ain/ Gtf-Hc had not dared to write to Rome, to give 
bnim. a n account of the re-eftablifhment of Ptolomy. 

But when the news of it arrived there by pub¬ 
lic report, the People were extremely enraged 
at the contempt he had (hewn for religion, and 
the oracle of the Sybil. The Senate, a long 
time irritated againfl: him, could not forgive 
his trampling their authority under foot. The 
Publicans, to whom he had (hewn himfelf an 


implacable enemy, cried out aloud againft him. 
And even the Syrians complained, either of 
his ur.juft acts, or of the ravages he had ex¬ 
posed them to from the Arabs, by going out 
of his Province. Cicero, to fo many fubje&s 
of dilconrent, joined violent inveftives, and, 
without doubt, would have obtained a decree 
of the Senate againfl Gabinius, if the Confute 
Pernpey and Craflus had not powerfully pro- 

tecied him ; Pompey through the effect cf his 

antient friendlhip for a man, who had been ate 
wavs attached to him ; and Craflus, as much 


through a confideration for his Collegue, as on 
account of the money, that he had received 
from the culpable perfon. 

Thi' Sr ft ftorm was thus blown over *, but it 


was renewed the year following, which had 
for Confute L. Domitius Ahenobarbus and Ap, 
Claudius Puicher. 


L. Domitius 
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L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 


A. R. 

Ant* C. 54, 


Of the two Confuls, the firft, devoted at all The cha- 
times to the Ariftocratical party, made it his ratten <f 
glory to be a declared enemy to the Trium-^f ^ 
viral League, which had even made him mifs J 
the Confulfhip the preceding year. The fecond 
was a man undetermined, a friend of Pompey 
to a certain point, acceflible to corruption and 
prefents, neverthelefs capable, through vanity, 
and a perverfenefs of temper, to affeft feverity, 
and make a Ihew of being a lover of liberty 
and the laws. Thus Gabinius was fure of ha¬ 
ving Domitius againft him, and could fcarce 
reckon upon the protection of Appius. 

Although he had remitted to Rome very Gabinius 
confiderable fums to all thofe of whom h t returns t$ 
thought he (hould ftand in need, yet his con- 
fcience fo terrified him, that he protra&ed his^ 10 ^ ic * 
journey as long as ever he was able. He did Fr. Ilf. 
not arrive till the latter end of September, en¬ 
tered the city in the night, and parted fome 
time Ihut up in his houfe, without daring to 
fhew himfelf. However he was obliged to 
come to the Senate, according to cuftom, to 
lay before it the Hate of the enemies forces, and 
that of the Roman troops which he had left in 
his Province. He was extremely ill treated, 
efpecially by Cicero, againft whom he had no 
other refource, than to reproach him with his 
exile. At this word all the Senate moved 
with indignation rofe up, and taking the part 
of Cicero, loaded Gabinius with outcries and 
menaces: and fo the Affembly parted. 


There 
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a.r. 69?. There was a ftruggle who ftiould accufe a 

hTl* r-^^nan fo odious and To criminal. Three com* 
cufedoftb* panies (for it was the practice in Rome, that 
crime of a principal accufer got himfelf l’upported by 

^ evera ^ fronds) prefented themfelves to the 
jcj]*' ad Ptaetor, who had the cognizance of the crime 
acquitted, of public Lefe-Majefty, and demanded that 

they may be permitted to accufe Gabinius. 
Cicero had a great defire to have put him¬ 
felf among this number, but was withheld by 
his confideration of Pompey, who was fo far 
from being difpofed to approve of his accu- 
Cng Gabinius, that he even preffed him to re¬ 
concile himfelf to him. Our orator for that 


time refufed the reconciliation ; but he thought 
he ought not to oppofe Pompey fo far as to 
become an accufer. 


Among thofe who undertook to accufe Ga¬ 
binius, was C. Memmius a Tribune of the 
People, who as a prelude to the accufation in 
form, inveighed againft him in an AiTembiy 
with fo much vehemence, that the multitude 
tranfported with rage, were juft ready to call 
^ a:. Max 0 ut f or the punilhment of the criminal. Si- 
‘ u fenna, the fon of Gabinius, came, in the pre¬ 
fence of every body, and threw himfelf at the 
feet of the Tribune, and in the motion he 


made to embrace his knees, the gold ring he 
had upon his finger fell off. The fight of this 
young man thus proftrate and humbling him¬ 
felf, began to foften the People ; and the 
haughtinefs of Memmius, who repulfed Si- 
fenna roughly made an end of changing the 
hatred they before bore to Gabinius into com- 
miferation. 


I know 
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I know not whether this adventure contri-^ t R Q 6 9 8 * 
buted to prevent the Judges giving the part * ' 54# 
of accufer to Memmius, but Lentulus was 
preferred to him. This was the perfon Ga-Cic. 
binius would have cliofen himfelf had it been 
in his power. A man without talents, who 
afted in this affair with much coolnefs, and 
who indeed pleaded very ill. The public re¬ 
port accufed him of having an underftanding 
with the perfon whom he profecuted. Never- 
thelefs the caufe of Gabinius was fo bad, his 
contravention to a decree of the Senate, and 
oracle acknowledged for divine, ib pofuive, 
that it feemed impoffible for him to avoid con¬ 
demnation. Very grave witneffes, and Cicero 
among the reft, charged him home. But the 
proteftion of Pompey, who then did every 
thing, and the money of the accufed, triumph¬ 
ed over all laws, rules, judgments and public 
honour. Gabinius was abfolved by a majority 
of thirty-eight voices againft thirty-two. 

A judgment fo unjuft exafperated all men:.77 \ e pM c 
And as Gabinius, befides the crime of 'L.tk-indignation 
Majefty, of which he was juft acquitted, had *£***/ 

(till to anfwer to two other accufations, that of 

r , 7 tnous iudv* 

canvaffing, and that of concuffion, Cicero for t-mentl 
told from that time that he muft fink under 
one of them. An unforefeen event, and wholly 
ftrange, did him great harm, and enflamed the 
People’s indignation againft him afrefti. The 
Tiber overflowed its banks, and did much mif- 
chief in the city. This, by the multitude, was 
looked upon as a proof of the wrath of the 
gods: And the caufe was immediately attribut¬ 
ed to the impunity of the Judges for having 
fuffered an impious wretch to efcape who had 
defpifed the oracles of heaven. 


In 
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a. r. 6 9 g. j n t h e f e circumftances he was obliged to ap- 
He is os'- p^r before the tribunal of Cato, then Praetor, 
cjfed of to anfwer to the accufation of concuflion. In 
ctKcu/ion. f econ( J affair, he had (who could believe 

f half for 0 Cicero for a defender. Pompey was dc- 
bim. firous that Cicero Ihould have undertaken the 
Dio. Cic. caufe of Gabinius, when accufed of Lefe-Ma- 

jefty. Cicero defended himfelf againft it, and 
in writing to his brother, protefted that as long 
as he could preferve the leaft lhadow of liber¬ 
ty, he would never take fuch a ftep. He 
looked upon it, with reafon, as an infamous 
thing to plead for a guilty perfon, whom he 
had caufe to hate, and againft whom he had 
fpoke freely on ail occafions. But this time 
Pompey redoubled his inftances, and exadted 
from him with all his power, that he ftiould 
{hare with him, in the dilhonour of protecting 
a criminal hated by gods and men. Cicero 
had already made fo many falfe fteps, that he 
thought himfelf as it were obliged (till to add 
this to them. Gabinius had himfelf, for fome 
time, been endeavouring to foften Cicero. 
And when Cicero in the laft affair had attack¬ 
ed him with a warm depofition, the accufed, 
inftead of anfwering in the fame tone, declar¬ 
ed that if he got over that bufinefs with ho¬ 
nour, and was permitted to live in the city, Re 
would endeavour to regain his friendfliip. 
This proteftation fo obliging and fo fubmif- 
five pieafed Cicero, and Pompey, returning to 
the charge in a manner not to be refufed, 
overcame at length all his repugnance. This 
was not the firft time that he had undertaken 
caufes, which he himfelf had acknowledg¬ 
ed were bad. He therefore pleaded for Gabi¬ 
nius. 


Pompey 
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Pompey joined ail his power to the eloquence ^* n . R c 698 ' 
of Cicero. As in quality of Proconful he could Gabiniu*' 
not enter Rome, he caufed the People to b t is condemn- 
invited to afiemble themfelves without the city/^ 
and harangued flrongly in favour- of the ac- 
cufed. He obtained letters of recommenda¬ 
tion from Csefar, he folicited the Judges him- 
felf. But the People (truck with the fear of 
celeftial wrath, would not eafily fuffer their 
viftim to be taken from them. On the other 
hand, Gabinius, who hadefcaped from a greater 
danger than he now thought himfelf in, was 
more fparing in his expences, and did not be- 
ftow very abundant largefies on the Judges. 

He was condemned, and obliged to go into 
exile, where he remained till the war between 
Casfar and Pompey. Cicero had therefore the 
difgrace of being found falfe with regard to 
Gabinius, not out of generofity, for that might 
have been laudable, but through a fervile com- 
plaifance to power. 

He had defended this fame year, with as lit- Vatinius 
tie honour, but more fucceis, another of his 
old enemies, whom he fovereignly defpifed .™ aHtt Jiy 
This was Vatinius. In the preceding year, Cicero, 
while this unworthy competitor of Cato dif-**f* f * 
puted the Praetorftnp with him, Cicero had 
ten times ufed him ill in the Senate. But when Fara. 1.9 
he had carried it by voices, as I have related 
above, the fame Cicero, at the defire of Pom¬ 
pey, who always weakened him, reconciled 
himfelf to Vatinius. From thence he had but 
one more ftep to take, when he was accufed of 
canvafing at his going out of the Praecorfnip. 

Caefar came to his fupport, and that was a fe¬ 
licitation very powerful with Cicero, who was 
fareful in preferving fuch a friend, and whofe 

brother 
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a. r. 6 9 s. brother ferved him as Lieutenant-General in 
Aa..c. 54-Q au b Laftly, the careffes and marks of be¬ 
nevolence, that the zealous Republicans con¬ 
tinued to lavifh upon Clodius, fenfibly piqued 
our orator; and he was glad, as he declared 
himfelf in pleading, to pique them in his turn, 
and turn the tables upon them by favouring 
Vatinius. He therefore prevailed upon him¬ 
felf to undertake the caufe of a man equally 
odious and defpicable, and whofe crime was 
more evident than the fun at noon-day. No 
eloquence could have been fufficient to have 
faved him from punifhment; but the trium- 
viral fadion fucceeded in it. The accufer, a 

naan of wit, difplayed his talents, which were 
great, and which had fecured him an honour¬ 
able rank among the moft celebrated orators of 
his age. All the endeavours of Calvus failed 
againft the authority of Csefar and Pompey. 
Vatinius was abfolved. 

The pleading of Calvus on this occafion, is 
often cited with praife by the Antients: But we 
have not thofe of Cicero for Gabinius and Va¬ 
tinius •, and it fee ms he had only left among 
his papers fome fketches of them without their 
being polifhed, and without his having put the 
laft hand to them. It is probable that lhame 
would not permit him to make them public. 

The great For he was not capable of blinding himfelf 
^fto his errors, he felt them. Underftanding 
cnou 1 never failed him, but his courage did not an- 
t ouch id in fwer to it. And he fighed bitterly for it. He 
being oh- complains to his brother of the fervitude in 
l* ?eJ which he lived, fo far as not to be at liberty 
£n£r .:e;. e v en in his hatred, and that at a time when he 
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a celebrated faying of his, which expreffes the^ R 
fame fentimenr. Cicero comparing his fixa¬ 
tion with that of Cato, who was relpe&ed oven 
by thofe who were very far from imitating his 
virtue : 0 Cato {a) cried he, how happy are you, 
who have no body that dare ask any thing of you 
that is contrary to honour! He might have bee# 

'as happy ; he only wanted refolution. 

The confequences of the affair of Gabinius 
have brought me thus far; I muft now go back, 
and refume the exploits of Casfar, in his third 
campaign, where we (toped. 

(a) 0 te felicem, M. Forci! a quo rera improbam nem® 
petere audcc. 
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THE 

ROMAN HISTORY. 

F OUR campaigns of C^far in the Gauls. 

The unhappy expedition of Craflus a- 
gainft the Parthians. In the years of 
Rome 696 to 699. 

SECT. I. 

The ft ate of the Gauls after Ccefar s two fir ft 
campaigns. The Veneti form a powerful 
league againft the Romans . Ccefar diftributes 
his forces in different parts of Gaul , and goes 
in perfon againft the Veneti. A fea-fight^ 
wherein the Veneti are vanquifhed. They fur- 
render at difcretion , and are treated with ri¬ 
gour. The viffory of Sabinus> CafaPs Lieu¬ 
tenant, over three nations allied to the Veneti . 
The Aquitani fubdued by P. Craffus. Ccefar 
undertakes to bring under his yoke the Mo- 
rini, and the Menapii , but is flopped by the 
bad weather. 
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Cm. Cornelius Lentulus MarceLunus. 

Ant. C. 56. 

L. Marcius Philippus. 


G AUL feemed to be almoft fubdued by ; 

the exploits of the two firft campaigns 0f^ r ^. 
Caefar. The Helvetii vanquiflied, and forced fart tu* 
to return to their own country ; the Germans/'/ cam- 
drove beyond the Rhine *, the numerous ar- P al Z nt - 
mies of the Belgas diffipated and deftroyed, 
and their towns brought to a competition, or 
taken by force; fo many and fo great victo¬ 
ries had rendered the Romans matters of ail 


the country which extends from the lake of 
Geneva and the Rhone, to the German ocean* 
and the very heart of Gaul. At the famecaf. de 
time that Caefar made war in perfon againftB. G.1I. 
the Belgse, P. Craffus, one of his Lieutenants, 34 * 
had over-run the weftern part of Gaul, which 
we at this time call Normandy, Maine, An¬ 
jou, Bretagne ; and had obliged the people 
of thefe countries to acknowledge the Ro¬ 
man Empire, and give hoflages. But the 
love of liberty, and the hatred of a foreign 
dominion, were not fentiments to be eafily 
extinguifhed among the Gauls ; and particu¬ 
larly,. the people who had treated with Craf¬ 
fus having been rather furprized by a hidden 
terror, than vanquifhed by force, made no 
fcruple to revolt. 


The Veneti * gave the fignal for the rebel-^ Vmti 
lion. This nation was very powerful, efpcci-/en»* 
ally in its naval forces. They had many fhips, pozLerjul 
•with which they carried on a trade to Great - l ' a * m a ~ 
Britain. They furpaffed their neighbours 


01. d: 

* V^ofe of Vanna . E. Gall. 
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a.r. 696.fkill and experience in maritime affairs; and 
5 ‘as their coaft had but a fmall number of Ports, 


of which they were the foie matters, they gave 
law to all who navigated in thofe feas, and 
drew tribute from them, P. Craffus, who had 


eftablifhed his winter-quarters in Anjou, and 
who wanted provifions, having fent two officers 
to them to demand corn, the Veneti kept them 
prifoners, and their example was followed by 
the Curiofolites *, and the Eufubii f, who had 


received Deputies from Craffus charged with 
the fame orders. Thefe three people uniting 
for the defence of their liberty, foon made fe- 
veral others enter into the fame league; and 

they all declared, with one common confent, 
to Craffus, that he muft return their hoftages, 
if he expected to have his Deputies reftored. 

C^far informed of thefe movements by 
Craffus, uled his accuftomed fpeed. Although 
he was at a great diftance j, nevenhelefs, he 
immediately gave orders to build a fleet upon 
the Loire, and to take rowers, Tailors, and pi¬ 
lots out of the Roman province. He alfo 
commanded thofe of Poitou and Saintonge, 
who continued obedient, to fumifli him with 


mips, after which he came with expedition, 
and put himfelf at the head of his army. 

His arrival did not intimidate the Veneti, 


but made them endeavour to ftrengthen them- 
ieives with a great number of Allies ; and they 
fucceeded lb well, that all the people of the 
coift, from Montz to the mouth of the Rhine, 
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entered into the confederation. They eren A ’ R - 6 9^ 
brought fuccours from Great-Britain.' Ant. , 5 , 

Thefe forces were confiderable, and might 
eafily have increafed by the junftion of leveral 
other Gaulifh people, who bore their yoke 
with impatience, or apprehended to fee them- 
felves foon fubdiied. 


Csefar, to reflrain thofe who had not yttcafar 
declared themfelves, and farther* to hinder t \\zdiftributu 
Confederates from uniting together in one*"/*™' 
army* took the method of dividing his troops Sp a Jf e 0 7 n * 
and difperfing them in different parts of Gaul. Gaul, and 
He fent Labientis towards Treves with a body#** bim- 
of cavalry. P. Craffus, at the head of twelve^ 
legionary cohorts, pafled Garonne, and entered^ 
into Aquitaine. Another Lieutenant-General, 


flamed Q^Titurius Sabinus, was charged with 
three legions, to give employment among them 
to the people, who inhabited the coafts which 
We call Lower-Bretagne and of Normandy as 
far as Lifieux. D. Brutus was named Com¬ 


mander of the fleet that was to fight the Ve- 
neti, and Gefar himfelf brought againft them 
the land-forces. 


He laid fiege to fcveral of their places, but 
with much pain and very little fuccefs. The 
greatell part of their towns were built on pro¬ 
montories, and points of land, whofe foot was 
wafhed by the waters of the fea at high tide, 
and open when it was low. Thus neither the 
land-forces could attack thefe places under wa¬ 
ter for fix hours, nor the fhips keep before 
them, becaufe it was dry for the fix hours 
following. And when the Romans by immenfe 
works had raifed dikes that might flay the 
flood, the Veneti retreated with all their peo- 

A a 2 pie. 
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A^-ple, and all their provifions to their fhips, and 
* 5 went and fhut themfelves up in another place. 


A ft a- 

k ht ' 


tee 

an 


Casfar apprehended he fhould give himfelf 
unneceflfary trouble, and that he could not re- 

He 


q-UljC 


\ihtd. 


^ uce Venet * but by a naval battle, 
f w took therefore the method of waiting for his 
fleet; and when it was arrived, the enemy did 
not delay to come out of their ports to fight. 
They had great confidence in their marine ■, 
and came to fall upon the Romans with two 
hundred and twenty veffels, very well equipt, 
and built in the molt commodious manner for 
riding at fea. Thefe were (hips of high fides, 
which went with fails, and whofe bottoms were 
yet flat enough to put them out of danger of 
running a ground at low water. The Ro¬ 
mans, on the contrary, had only gailies fo 
low, that even the towers that they placed up¬ 
on them could hardly reach the fides of the 
enemies fhips. Thus they fuffered more from 
the darts thrown by the Gauls, and could fcarce 
do them any damage by thofe which they 
lunched up to them from beneath them. Their 
only rclhuice was to come to board them, when 
the bravery of their l'oldiers, and the number 
of their veilels might give them the fuperio- 
rity. To bring the combat to this point, this 
was the expedient they made ufe of. 

They had lcythes very fharp, and fattened 
to long poles, with which they laid hold on 
the cordage that tied the yards to the marts, 
then geerng faither oft' by the help of their 
o-rs, they broke or cut the ropes which the 
icy dies hung on. The yards fell; having no 
Tr.ge: r.oy fails the Gaulifh vclTels became inl¬ 
and it was importable to work them. 
Two or three Roman sallies then going round 

them, 
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them, the Roman foldiers jumped into them 
on all Tides, and their valour being animated n ’ su 
by the fight of Casfar himfelf and the whole 
land-army, which covered all the neighbouring 
ftiores, eafily triumphed over the enemy, al¬ 
ready half vanquifhed by the lofs they fuf- 
tained at the fir ft onfet. A great number of 
the Gaulifh veffels being forced in this manner, 
the others thought of betaking themfclves to 
flight, but there happened a calm all on a 
fudden, which delivered them up to their con¬ 
querors. The night only faved feme of them, 
all the reft were taken by the Romans. 

This battle made an end of the war, for all fur , ■< 
the forces of the nation of the Veneti were render at 
affembled in this fleet. They had loft ai 
their youth, all who were eminent among 
them by their rank or authority, all their fhips.rj//^,. 
They were obliged to furrender at diit.rction.^^.*-. 
Gefar treated them with rigour, as being guilty 
of having violated the law of nations, in the 
perfons of thofe Roman officers who had been 
fent to them by P. Crafius, and whom they 
had retained priloners. He pretended, that ic 
was neceflfary to teach thefe Barbarians to re- 
fpedt thofe who were inverted with public 

chara&ers. I know not whether this was 
not a little too lofty concerning men wholi 

commifiion reduced them to buy corn, and 
whether the Roman pride and haughtinds did 
not influence Csefar too much in the judgment 
he made and exercifed on this occafion. Be 
that as it may, the unhappy Veneti were the 
victims to it. All their Senators were put to 
death, and the reft of them fold by outcry. 
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a.r. 6 9 6. The arms of Caefar profpered on every fide, 

At the fame time that he vanquifhed the Veneti, 
cjSabii&s, Titurius Sabinus gained a great battle over the 
Cafars Unelli *, the Eburovices 7, and the Lexovii 
Liruie- united. The rage of the two laft people for 
*y e l ° ra . the war was fo furious, that they had maflacred 
ti:n a'/.ud their Senate, for having oppofed it. After 
i: thl’s- this cruel execution they joined their troops to * 

thole of the Unelli, whole Chief Viridovix was 

acknowledged lor Generaliflimo of the army of 
the three nations. Under his command they 
marched to the Romans, and came and pofted 
themfelves within two thoufand paces of their 
camp, dared them to the combat, and every 
day reviewed their numerous troops within 
their fight. 

Sabinus conducted himfelf like an able and 
a prudent officer. He thought it was not pro¬ 
per for a Ample Lieutenant, in the abfence of 
us Genera], to hazard, without neceffity, a 
battle againft an army much ftronger in num¬ 
ber than his own. Therefore, in fpight of the 
bravado’s of the enemies, and the difeontent 
of his own foldiers, he kept himfelf clofe in 
his camp, being glad, by this appearance of ti¬ 
midity, to augment the contempt that the Gauls 
had lor him. He went farther; he fent away 
a pretended deferter, who gave them falfe in¬ 
telligence, and faid, that Caefar was very much 
embarrafled to fupport the war againft the 
Veneti, and that Sabinus was the next night 
to fteal privately out of his camp, and march 
to the fuccour of his General. This account 
had nothing in it but what was probable; and, 

* The people of Cotentin . 

f Theft of Eurcux. 
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on the other hand, they eafily believed what£ ,R * 6 ^ 
they wifhed. Thus the Gauls, full of joy and m ’ 5 
confidence, forced their Generals to lead them 
on immediately to attack the camp of the Ro¬ 
mans. They made provifions of fafeines to 
fill thefofles, and advanced as to certain viftory. 

The Romans were encamped upon an emi¬ 
nence. Our Gauls mounted with precipitation, 
and arrived there quite out of breath. .In an 
inftant Sabinus caufed all his troops to Tally 
out upon them at two gates at once. This 
fally was fo brifk, that the affailants, fatigued 
by too rude a march, and encumbered with the 
fafeines, they brought along with them, could 
not even fupport the firft Ihock. They took 
to flight, leaving a great number dead upon 
the place. The Roman cavalry purfued them, 
and made an end of deftroying this numerous 
army, in furh a manner that there efcaped bur 
a very fmall party of it. 

The Gauls were as foon difeouraged by dif- 
grace, as they were ardent at firft in under¬ 
taking the war. Thus this defeat totally quei- 
ed this vanquiflied nation, and they fubmitted 
themfelves to Sabinus. 

P. Craffus did not fucceed lefs happily in^ M u ' 1 ' 
Aquitaine. He gained a battle, took an im 
portant city, and forced a camp. I will not CrajfL 
flop to give a detail of his exploits. I fhall 

only obferve, that the enemy he vanquiflied 

made a very fine defence. The Sotiates *,&*Vo! X. 
whom he attacked the firft, had a great fhare inB. xxxiv. 

the defeat of L. Manilius, Proconful of Nar- 

* 

* Sanfon pretends that the tige of the name of this an - 
city of the Sotiates 'was Lei- tient people is found in the 
tourt. Others think a vef village of fos en Eftarac. 
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56 bonenfian Gaul, a: the time of the war of 
5 Sertorius. Proud of this vitftory, they fought 
again ft Craflus with the more courage ; and af¬ 
ter they were vanquifhed, they fliut themfelves 
up in their city, where they maintained the 
fiege with great bravery. They gave proofs 
of their valour in feveral failles ; and as they 
knew perfectly well the ule of mines, they 
carried fume under the works of tire befiegers. 
All was ineffectual, and they were obliged to 
furrender to Craflus, who dilarmed them. 


The defeat of the Satiates, and the taking 
their city, was a warning to the other people 
of Aquitaine to unite themfelves againft the 
Conqueror. They even implored the afliftance of 
theSpaniards their neighbours, and got fome of 

the perfons raifed by the great Sertorius to come 
and command them. Under theie new chiefs. 


war was not made with the impetuofity and 
fury commonly ufed by the Barbarians. They 
avoided coming to an engagement, and kept 
themfelves in a camp well fortified, being will¬ 
ing to keep the advantage they had of making 
war in a country that was their friend, and 
upon their land, and to ruin their enemies by 
length of time, fince they were conftrained 
to get their provifions far off, and with much 


difficulty. This was what obliged Craflus to 
aifault their camp ; and he would have found 


a good deal of trouble to have forced it, if the 
rear of this camp had been guarded with care. 
But it was negledted ; and Craflus, who had 
notice of it, fent his cavalry there with four 
cohorts of referve. Thefe troops entered into 
the enemies camp without refiftance, and the 
Aquitani, encompafled behind, attacked with 
vigour before, found they were not in a condi¬ 
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tion to defend themfelves; but were cut to 
pieces. Of fifty thoufand, there hardly re¬ 
mained the fourth part. The fruit of this 
viftory was the fubmiffion of all the Aquitani, 
except fome few drawn back, and hid in the 
Pyrenees. 

This was the laft ftrvice that P. CrafTus ren¬ 
dered Caefar. He went afterwards to Rome, 
and even carried thither a confiderable number 
of foldieis for the fupport of Pompey and Craf- 
jus, in their demanding the Confulfhip ; and 
then followed his father in the unfortunate ex¬ 
pedition againft the Parthians. 

When Caefar had finifhed the war with th tCafeamn- 
Veneti, the feafon was far advanced : Never- 
thelefs as the Morini and the Menapii *, peo- Jervis” 
pie fituated in the northern part of Gaul, after pk the 
having entered into the league, which was juft Morin j 
diffipated and overcome, had not yet taken a ^feL 
any ftep to fhew their fubmiffion to the Ro- but is Jhfi- 
mans. Caefur, who thought he had done no -edbythe 
thing [a) while there remained any thing to^* 0 **" 
do, marched againft them to make a complete* 
end of his victory. He found more difficulty 
in it than he expefted. Thefe People, by 
example of others, apprehended that no Gauliffi 
army could hold out a campaign againft the 
Romans; and as their country was ail covered 
with woods and morafies, they retired thither 
with ail their effe&s. 

Casfar arrived at the entrance of thefe woods, 
and began to fortify a camp. The Gauls made 


* The Morini inhabited a- Rhine below the place where 
long the fea , between the Cologn hat been fence built. 
Somme and the Sc held. The (a) Nil aftum credens, 
Menapii in the time of Cxfear dum quid fupereflet agen- 
tecupied the two banks the dum. Lucan. II. 657. 
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jL R c*?f* a fally upon their workmen : He engaged them 
L * 3 * in a battle, in which finding themfelves preffed, 
they made to their retreats. The ardour of the 
viftory made the Romans follow them thither; 
but they found they did wrong, and in thefe 
incumbered roads they loft feveral of their 
braveft foldiers. 

No obftacles could flop Csfar. He refolved 
to lay low thefe immenfe forefts, and with the 
trees that he cut down he made a kind of ram¬ 
parts, placing them on both fides his army to 
cover the flanks of it againft the fudden in 
curfions of the Barbarians. He had already 
cleared a very great fpace of ground with in¬ 
credible diligence, and was got as far as the 
place where the enemies cattle and baggage 
were, fo that they were forced to plunge them- 
felves into forefts that were thicker and deeper. 
But the bad weather that came on, and the 
continual rains, would not allow him to keep 
his army any longer without fhelter. He was 
obliged to yield to neceffity, and leave his vic¬ 
tory imperfect But he ravaged the country, 
and burnt the villages and all the houfes of 
thefe unhappy people ; after which he retired ; 
and diftributed his troops in winter quarters 
upon the lands of the Aulerci *, and of other 

people newly fubdued. 


* The Aulerci Eburovices are tbofe of Europe, the Aulerci 
XUnomar.i tbofe of Maine. 
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Gaul continues peaceable through neceffity. The 
Ufipii and the TenEleri, People of Germany 
pafs the Rhine. Ccffar marches againft them . 

A negotiation begun between thefe People and 
Ctefar, but broke off by a battle , without its 
being clear which fide was in fault. The Ger¬ 
mans are furprized by Cctfar and entirely de¬ 
feated. Cefar re fives to pafs the Rhine. His 
motives for fo doing. • The defeription of a 
bridge built over the Rhine by C<efar. His 
exploits in Germany , reduced to a fmall com- 
pafs. He forms the defign of going over into 
Great-Britain. His motives for it. He pre¬ 
fares every thing for his paffage. He departs. 

The battle on his landing. The fubmtjfive be¬ 
haviour on the fide of the Barbarians. The 
cavalry of Cafar cannot land. His fleet is ill 
ufed by the high tides . The Barbarians renew 
the war. The ufe that they made of their 
chariots in battle. A treaty between C<efar 
and thefe i/landers. C<efar repaffes into Gaul , 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus JI. a . r. 6r# 

M. Licinius Crassus II. Ant,c * 5 * 

• • 


G AUL did not much exercife the activity gw 
of Caefor during the year that Pompey'™#" 
and Craffus were Confuls for the fecond time, 
Attacked fuccefiivejy on all fides, undergoing nece ^ t y. 
one after another, fo many violent defeats, 
their aftonilhment, their difmay, and above all 
their weaknefs from the Ioffes they had fuf- 
fained, forced them to remain quiet and fub- 
miffive, at leaft for a time. Two German na¬ 
tions 
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tions came, as it were, to relieve them, and 

prefent an occafion to Caefar of avoiding that 
repofe, which was infupportable to him. 

The Ufipii and Tendteri were neighbours of 
the Suevi, a very powerful nation who occu¬ 
pied a great part of Germany, and who were 
compofed of an hundred nations or cantons, 
from each of which there went out a thoufand 
men every year to make war. The Suevi were 
bad neighbours. They thought it was their 
glory to be bounded by vaft folitudes, which 
might prove that a great number of People had 
not been able to fuftain their efforts. The 


Tenfteri and the Ufipii found themfelves in 
this cafe. After having refilled the Suevi for 
many years, they were drove off of their lands, 
and obliged to wander here and there, for the 

fpace of three years, through different parts of 

Germany, and at length arrived, during the 
winter of the year we are fpeaking of, on the 
banks of the Rhine, at the place inhabited by 
the Menapii, who had hamlets and little villages 
on both fides the river. 


At the approach of this cloud of Germans 
(for they were not an army, but the two na¬ 
tions who marched in a body, men, women, 
and children, .to the number of above four 


hundred and thirty thoufand heads) thofe of the 
Menapii who occupied the right hand bank of 
the Rhine retired to this fide from the Gauls, 
and diipofed their troops to hinder the enemies 
paffage. The Germans having no boats, and 
feeing the oppofite bank carefully guarded, 
made ufe of this ftratagem. They caufed a 
report to be fpread, that they would return to 
their own country, and they aftually went three 
days march diftance from the river. The 


Menapii 
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Menapii thought they were gone, and return- 
ed to their hamlets. But the German cavalry ’ S5 ‘ 
returning with fpeed and having gained the 
neighbourhood of the river in one night only, 
furprized the too credulous Gauls, cut their 
throats, and having feized on their boats, paff- 
ed over to the other fide, before that part of 
the Menapii which occupied it was informed 
of what had happened. The Viewers remain¬ 
ed mailers of the country, and lived there all 
the winter on the provisions they found in it. 

As foon as Caefar heard of the paffage of thec^r 
Ufipii and Tenfteri, he was afraid the Gauls'™"^ 
would call thefe new-comers to their aid, 
that he Ihould find a war renewed more diffi¬ 
cult and more dangerous than thofe which he 
had put an end to with fo much trouble. 

Here he accufes us Gauls of an incredible le¬ 
vity. He fays that they flopped travellers upon 
the main road and in the llreets in their towns, 
and efpecially Merchants, whom they examin¬ 
ed about the countries they came from, and 
forced them to give them anfwers, upon which 
anfwers, oftentimes no better founded than on 
uncertain reports, or dictated by a defire to 
pleafe, they took their meafurcs with regard 
to their mod important affairs, which made 
them oftentimes repent very foon, when the 
event fhewed them they had been deceived. 

The knowledge tiiat Ci-elar had of this facility 
in the Gauls to engage in any new enterprizes, 
determined him to come fooncr then ordinary 
to put himfelf at the head of his army, that 
by pre-fence he might check any projects of 
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a. r. 6?-. already fenc intelligence to the Ufipii and the 
to * C ‘ S5 ’Tendteri, who, in confequence of it, had quit¬ 
ted the banks of the Rhine, and were advanced 
to the lands of the Eburons * and of the Con- 
drufes clients of thofe of Treves. Like 
an able man, he feigned himfelf ignorant of 
that which it was not a time to punilh. He 
called about the principal chiefs of the Gauls, 
fpoke to them with benevolence, and having 
demanded fome cavalry of them, marched a- 
gainft the Germans. 

When he was within a few days march of 


fault. 


A rjnti a- 

tdLwT them, he faw coming to him Ambafladors 
tbtfe ?a>- from them, who fpoke a language, in which, 
ft and in fpight of their haughtinefs and bravado’s 
^{^after the manner of the Barbarians, it was eafy 

abattk t0 perceive fome uneafinefs and fear. They 
nvitbout its told him, “ that thofe who fent them had no 
being clear « defign to enter into a war with the Romans; 

^ •/ e “ that if they were attacked, they knew how 

44 to defend themfelves, having learnt from 
“ their fathers never to ask quarter. That 

44 neverthelefs they were willing to pro- 

45 teft to him that they had not entered into 
“ Gaul, but againft their inclinations, and be- 
tc caufe they had been driven out of their own 
44 country. That if the Romans would have 
44 them for friends, the Ufipii and the Tenc- 
44 teri, might not be unufeful to them. That 
41 they were ready either to accept of the lands 
44 that Casfar (hould think fit to give them, or 

46 to eftablilh themfelves upon thofe they had 
44 conquered. That they did not yield in point 
41 of bravery to any but the Suevi, whom the 


* Thc/e of Liege. 

f Tct Citilros fill retain that antient name. 
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“ immortal Gods themfelves were not able to ^ nt R< a 697 ; 
“ refill; but that there were no other people nt ‘ 5S * 
u in the world whom they were not fully per- 
“ fuaded they were able to overcome.” 

Csefar declared plainly to them, that there 
were no lands they could hope for on this fide 
the Rhine: But he made a propofal to them, 
that they fhould incorporate themfelves with the 
Ubii, a German People, and galled, as they 
were, by the Suevi. Thefe Ubii, who at that 
time inhabited upon the right bank of the 
Rhine, had implored the afiiftance of Casfar, 
and he would procure them a powerful rein¬ 
forcement, without expence or trouble, by join¬ 
ing the Ufipii and the Ten&eri to them. This 
propofition of the Roman General gave rife to 
a negotiation, during which he ftill advanced. 

When he was within eight thoufand paces of 
them, a battle was given by the horfe, in 
which eight hundred Germans defeated and put 
to flight five thoufand of the Roman cavalry. 

Among thofe ' T, ho perifhed on this occafion, 

Csefar particularly regretted an illuftrious Aqui- 
tain, of very high birth, who had been made 
a citizen of Rome, as appeared by the name o.f 
Pifo which he bore. This brave man feeing 
his brother furrounded by the enemy, ran to 
him, and difengaged him. But having his 
horfe wounded, was obliged to difmount, and 
having defended himfelf valiantly a long time 
on foot, was at length overpowered by num¬ 
ber, and left dead on the place: His brother 
who had retreated, feeing what had happened 
at a diftance, and not being able to furvive a 
brother he tenderly loved, and who had been 
his deliverer, returned full fpeed, and throwing 

himfelf 
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6 97- himfelf in the midft of his enemies, was killed 
’ ^'‘in the fame manner. 

This battle was cf great importance, by the 
circumftar.ce of its having been given at a time 
when there was a negotiation open between 
Gefar and the Germans. By whom he was en¬ 
gaged, and confequently upon whom the re¬ 
proach of perfidy ought to fall. It is a problem 
that labours under lome difficulty. Gefar 
threw the fault upon the Barbarians 5 but feve- 
ral people were perfuaded at Rome, that it was 
he who had violated the faith of the treaty ; and 
when they were decreeing him honours in the 
^ fenate for his exploits in this campaign, Cato 
gave it for his opinion, that he ffiould be de¬ 
livered up to the Germans, that he might fuf- 
fer alone the punifhment of his infidelity, and 
that the Commonwealth might not be anfwer- 
able for it to gods and men. 

It is difficult to decide upon a point fo ob- 
feure, and concerning which the intereft: of 
C^lar, on one fide, leflened the weight of his 
evidence, and where hatred and partiality, on 
the other, might carry Cato beyond due bounds. 
It is known that Gefar was not lcrupulous in 
ads of morality : But his proceedings were 
frank and generous, at leaft to outward appear¬ 
ance ; and how little foever he troubled himfelf 
about having truth and juftice at the bottom ot 
what he did, he always affeded to make a (hew 
0 \ them. It mult neverthelefs be allowed that 
appearances were not for him here. It is not 
probable that eight hundred horlemen fhould 
be determined the firft to attack five thoufand : 
And a ftep of the Germans, which leemed to 
prove their good faith, was that, the day after 
the battle, they fer.t their deputies again to 

Cxfar, 
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Csefar, to make him their excufes, and to eon-*-*- 6 97 * 

1 ♦ • Ant# v» 

tinue the negotiation. 

Csefar kept thefe Deputies prifoners, and h tWeGer- 
had reafon, if it was true, as he accufed them,j?*^.^J 
that they came to deceive, and amufe, him J byC<tf*r 9 
with fair fpeeches, while their nation were com -undentin' 
mitting afts of hoftility againfl the Romans.^ 

At the fame time, judging that the Germans 
did not any longer fear being attacked, and 
therefore were not much upon their guard, 
while they fent to negotiate with him, he made 
his army go out of the camp, and march in or¬ 
der of battle to the enemy. He difpofed his 
troops in three lines, leaving the cavalry in the 
rear, on account of the terror of which he 
thought they were not yet well recovered fince 
their defeat. 

He found things as he had forefeen. The 
Germans were furprized, and had not the time 
neceffary to put thernfelves upon their defence, 
fome were for continuing in the camp, and 
others for going out into the open plain. Du¬ 
ring this trouble and confufion the Romans 
fell upon them, and had an eafy conqueft. It 
was not a battle but a rout. After fome of the 
braved of them had ineffectually attempted to 
make a flight refidance, all were put to flight. 

The women and children, who covered all the 
place, were maflacred by the Roman cavalry. 

The others purfued as far as the conflux of the 
Meufe and Rhine, threw thernfelves precipitate- . 
ly into thofe rivers, and almod all perifhed, fo 
that of this prodigious multitude very few ef- 
caped. The Romans did not lofe one man, 
and had but a very fmall number wounded. 

It was at that time that Caefar refolved to J paf the 
pafs the Rhine. He relates different motives Rhine. 

h Vot. XII, Bb ' which*?'** 

fives. 
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AaLC. 6 -'* w ^i c h determined him to it; but it may be 
^’fufpefted; that he concealed the true one, which 
was nothing but an immoderate defire of a new 
kind of glory, and the inclination he had to 
make a noife. The Rhine and Germany were 
then very little known to the Romans. It was 
therefore a fmgular and very Alining honour 
to be the firft: who pafled that great river, and 
carried terror into a barbarous country, with 
which Rome had almoft never had any com¬ 
merce till that time. 

The reafons alledged by Caefar are neverthe- 
lefs not altogether void of folidity. The firft, 
and, according to him, the moll juft, was, that 
feeing the Germans fo eafily brought them- 
felves to pafs the Rhine, and come into Gaul, 
he was glad to let them know, that they might 

alfo fear to fee the enemy in their territories. 
Moreover the cavalry of the Ufipii and Tcnc- 
teri, who were not found in the battle, becaufe 
they had been fent feveral days before on the 
other fide the Meufe to plunder the country, 
and bring away forage, had retreated after the 
viftory of Caefar, beyond the Rhine among 
the Sicambri : And the Vidlor having demand¬ 
ed that thefe fugitives ftiould be delivered up 
to him, the Sicambri anfwered that the Rhine 



bounded the Roman Dominions, and that if 
the Romans pretended to prohibit the paffage 
of the Germanic nations, they ought to fub- 
mit to the fame law, and not to arrogate to 
themfelves any right or authority beyond that 
river. Laftly, the Ubii, continually harraffed 
by the Su£*i, defired Caefar to fhew himfelf 
in Germany, maintaining, that that ftep alone 
would be fufficient to procure them repofe ever 

after. 




Cesar’s Bridge over 
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after. They even offered the Romans boats to A **• *97* 
tranfport their Legions. Mt ' * 55% 

Cgefar thought he ought not to accept the 
offer of the Ubii. He looked upon it that 
there was neither fafety nOr dignity, for hinv 
ielf and the Roman army to pafs in boats. The 
building a bridge on a river fo rapid, fo wide 
and fo deep, (for it was below the place where 
Cologn is built that he prepared to pafs it) 
was, without doubt, a work of great difficulty. 

But Caefar, accuftomed to vanquiffi all obftades, 
attempted the undertaking, and fucceeded in it. 

Ifhall here irifert the defcription which h tTbe de~ 

^ 1 M , ♦ £• 

gives of this bridge, only adding fome circum-'"]?? 0 * ** 
fiances which he has left to be fupplied ; but^^ 
which to me feem to be necclfary eclairciffinen:s. the Rhine 
If I am miftaken in any thing, I hope I ffiall hyC*far. 
be excufed as a writer obliged by the neceffity 
of his fubjeft to fpeak of matters widely dis¬ 
tant from his profefiion ; but at the fame time 
very willing to corredt himfelf, if the matters of 
the art will vouchfafe to point out his errors. 

There were joined together flakes in pairs, 
at the difiance of two feet from one another, 
each a foot and a half thick, and of a length 
proportioned to the depth of the river, and after 
they were fharpened at the ends, and perhaps 
armed with iron, when they went down into 
the water with machines, afterwards they were 
drove in with ftrokes of the rammer, not per¬ 
pendicularly, but inclined according to the di- 
re&ion of the river. Oer-againft thefe two 
flakes, and below them, at the diflancc of forty 
feet, were drove in two others in like manner, 
which faced the firft; and were inclined in one 
fenfe contrary to the current of the river. Thefe 
two piles, each compofed of two flakes, were 

B b 2 kept 
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• kept firm by a large beam, extended from one 
'to the other, and which being two feet in 
thicknefs, exaftly filled the interval of the two 
flakes, and had for fupport the piece of wood 
that joined them. The heads of this beam were 
confined and made faft on each fide, by large 
pegs or pins of iron, one on in the infide and 
the other without, fo that the two piles could 
not be drawn together, and the two iron pins 
which fattened the beam to each pile mutually 
refitting one another, the building was fo firm 
that by the laws of nature, the more rapid the 
river became, the more folidity the work gain¬ 
ed. This is what I think the moft difficult to 
comprehend of any part of the defcription. I 
mutt even confefs that there is nothing that I 
can imagine, which fully fatisfies me; there¬ 
fore I leave this problem to be folved by thofe 
who are more able than myfelf. Befides the 
difficulty of the thing in itfelf, there feems more¬ 
over to be a contradiction between what Csefar 
fays here, and the precaution with which he 
fpeaks afterwards of fixing buttreffes to fupport 
the bridge againft the violence of the flood. 
This precaution feems fuperfluous, if the rapi¬ 
dity of the river augmented the folidity of the 
work. After this firft row, another was fixed 
at fome diftance •, and afterwards upon the 
beams, which were laid along according to the 
current of the ftream, were laid acrofs poles, 
iiurdles, and without doubt earth and turfs, to 
form a folid and continued floor. Below the 
bridge * other flakes were funk in the form of 

buttreffes, 


The text has it, to¬ 
wards the lower part of the 
mer, a vague txprejjm, and 


which may give room for an 
interpretation different from 
that which I have followed. 

One 
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'buttrefles, which fupported the bridge againft^^ 6 ^; 
the violence of the water, and above at fome 
diftance, there were others to ferve for a de¬ 
fence. So that if the barbarians let loofe trunks 
of trees, or boats to overthrow the works, this 
palifade fhould flop the effedt, and prevent 
their damaging the bridge. 

The fpeed with which fo great a work was 
executed was not lefs worthy of admiration, 
than the work itfelf. It was compleated in ten 
days, reckoning from that in which they began 
to bring the timber to the banks of the river. 

Csefar having left a confiderable body of troops 
at the head of the bridge on each fide, entered 
into the territories of the Sicambri. 

His exploits in Germany may be reduced to#» ex- 
a narrow compafs. He received there the de-^ o;/J 
puties of fome people who defired peace and r ^edlo 
friendfhip with him, which he granted them, a narrow 
after exafting hoftages from them. The Si -comfafi. 

Cambri retired into the deferts and forefts; he 
ravaged their country, burnt their houfes, and 
cut down their corn. The Suevi had done as 
much as the Sicambri with this difference, that, 
after they had put their wives, and children, 
and all that they poffeffed in fafety, they al- 
fembled together, in the heart of the country, 
all that made the ftrength of the nation, that 
is to fay, thofe who were in a condition to bear 

arm's *, and there they waited for the Roman 
army, refolved to give them a good reception. 

Caffar did not think proper to go and attack 
them. He pretended, that he had anfwered all 


One may conceive the flakes where they inclined to that, 
here fpoken of , as placed be - they might frve as a jorc 
fore the lajl row of piles, and wall to break the force of the 

them on the fides flream, 
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the different views he had in palling the Rhine,' 
fince he had fpread the terror of his name in 
Germany, had revenged himfelf of the Sicam- 
bri, and delivered the Ubii from the oppref- 
fion of the Suevi. Therefore he continued 
but eighteen days on the other fide the river, 
after which he repaved it, and broke down his 
bridge, gained from his enterprize the frivolous 
glory of having done that which no Roman 
ever attempted before him. 

His tafte for things that made a noife in- 
fpired him immediately after with another pro¬ 
ject of the fame kind as the preceding, and of 
as little ufe. This was the going over into 
Great-Britain, and carrying the war into a new 
world •, for it was upon this foot, that Great- 
Britain, was then regarded, fo little known at 
that time, that many yet doubted whether it 
wss an I (land or not, and, according td Taci¬ 
tus, there was no certainty of it till above an 
hundred years after, when the Roman fleet, by 
order of Agricola, went round it. Gefar, 
neverdielefs, every where fpeaks of it as an 
I-.land *, and fuch alfo is the language and opi¬ 
nion of Strato, an able and judicious Geogra¬ 
pher, who wrote in the beginning of the reign 
of Tiberius. 

C3cfar coloured the ambition which carried 

■ 

‘•'■him into Great-Britain under the pretext of 
juftice and utility. He faid that the Britons 
had a!moil always fent iuccours to the Gauls in 
their wars againft the Romans; and he added, 
that it would be very advantagious to him to 
know the ports and coafts of this ifland, the 
manners of the inhabitants, and their method 
of fighting. Now, this was what he could not 
do, without going over thither himfelf. For 
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the Gauls had no knowledge of it, but what A -^, 6 97 
was very confufed, becaule there were only Anc ‘ ’ 5S 
their Merchants who made any voyages thither, 
and they did not penetrate far into the coun¬ 
try, fo that they had no precife idea but of the 
ports wherein they carried on their trade. I know 
not of what utility to Csefar the knowledge 
could be, that he defired to gain of all that re¬ 
garded Great-Britain, if he had not in his mind 
the defign of one day making the conqueft of 
it 9 but the Gauls at the prefent gave him no 
leifure to do it. 

To thefe motives Suetonius adds one very Suet. Csef. 
frivolous-, which was the paflion he had for the 47 - 
pearls produced in the Britifh ocean. The 
extravagant luxury of Cjefar might authorize 
luch a fufpicion ; but on all accounts he was 
much deceived in fuch an attempt. Thefe 
pearls are dark and cloudy, and do not at ail 
come near to that fine water which fees a value Tacit, 
upon thofe of the eaft. n - I2, 

The feafon was already far advanced, when He pn- 
Csefar formed the project we are fpeaking of, pa™ every 
This was a new fpur added to his natural ac- 
tivity. He came therefore with all fpeed into 
the country of the Morini, from whence he 
knew the pafifage was the fhorteft to go over 
to Great-Britain. He got together all the vef- 
fels that was poffible from the neighbouring 
countries, and fent the fleet that he had caufed 
to be built the year before for the war againft 
the Veneti. As he had not lefs forefight than 

vivacity and fire, he endeavoured to inform 
himfelf of every thing of importance concern¬ 
ing the country he prepared to enter; and but 
little fatisfied with the lights that he could ob¬ 
tain from the Gauls, he fent a Roman Officer, 
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named C. Volufenus, with a man of war, to 
* 3 'vifit the coafts of Great-Britain, and afterwards 
to come himfelf and make a report of all he 
had feen and obferved. Volufenus was five 
days at fea, and not daring to go afliore in any 
place, he could only give an account of the 
outward parts and approaches to the ifland. 

In the mean time, a rumour of Caefar’s de- 
fign had fpread itfelf in Great-Britain, and 
giving an alarm, feveral people fent him De¬ 
puties, to make their fubmifiion, and offered 
to give him hoftages. Caefar was of opinion 
that he fhould make his advantage of this fa¬ 
vourable difpofition * he anfwered the Deputies 
of the Barbarians gracioufly, and fent them 
back into their country, accompanied by Co- 
mius the Artefian, whom he had made King 
of his nation, and in whom he had at that time 
much confidence. This Comius, whofe name 
was known and confidered in Great-Britain, 
had orders to go through the different People, 
to exhort them to acknowledge the Roman 
Empire, and to declare the approaching arrival 
of Cariar. 

The care of getting together the fleet kept 
Caefar fome time in the country of the Morini. 
His prefence was not ineffe&ual. This nation 
had always hitherto obftinately refufed to fub- 
mit themfelves. Now the greatefl part of the 
Cantons that ccmpofed it, came by their De¬ 
puties to afk pardon for what was paft, and 
declared that they would obey him in all that 
he fhould order for the time to come. No¬ 
thing could have happened to him more a pro- 
fos. Charmed with not leaving behind him 
any lubjeft of uneafinefs while he fhould be in 
Great-Britain, he received the fubmifiion of the 

Morini, 
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Morini, and contented himfelf with exaftingA- 
from them many hoftages. 

The fleet of Casfar confifted in long vefiels, 
as he called them, that is to fay, Gallies armed 
for war, and in Ihips of burthen that went with 
fails. He embarked two Legions upon fourfcore 
Ihips of burthen; but he does not tell us what 
number of troops went on board the gallies, 
which he diftributed in fquadrons under the 
command of the QuSeftor, and of his Lieu¬ 
tenant Generals. For tranfporting the cavalry 

he deftinated eighteen Ihips of burthen, which 
were detained by the wind in a part fuuated 
eight thoufand paces above that where he ap¬ 
peared himfelf. He does not name here either 
one or the other of thefe ports: But if that * 
from whence he departed this year was Port 
Itius, where he embarked the year following 
to make the fame voyage, the’lower port feems 
to be Wiffan, and the upper Calais. At his 
embarking himfelf he left a Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
ral with troops to guard the port * and he fent 
the reft of his army under the command of 
two other Lieutenant Generals, Titurius Sabi- 
nus, and Aurunculeius Cotts, into the Cantons 
of the Morini, who had not yet fubmitted, 
and upon the lands of the Menapii. 

All the difpofitions being made, Gefar took 
the advantage of a favourable wind to go out 
of the port. He went away about midnight, 
and fent his cavalry to embark at another port, 
with orders to follow immediately : But he was 
very ill obeyed in this part of his commands. 

As to himfelt, rowing at the head of his fleet. 


* The thing is probable in xtfelj\ and Strabo puts it out of 
doubt. Book IV. p. 199. 
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a. r. 697 . he began to fee land towards the fourth hour 
53 'of the day. The fhore that he difcovered was 
not proper for a defcent. It was commanded 
by downs from the top of which darts might 
be thrown to the very edge of the water, and 
all thefe downs were covered with troops of 
? Barbarians. He therefore ordered his people 

to drop anchor, and wait till all the other fhips 
fhould join them. At the ninth hour, aflifted 
at the fame time, by wind and tide, he ad¬ 
vanced eight thoufand paces farther, and found 
an eafy and even Ihore where he refolved to 
land. 

The Barbarians had not loft fight of the 
Roman fleet, and having fent their cavalry be¬ 
fore and their chariots (for chariots were in ufe 
among them in their battles) they brought their 
infantry with all the diligence they could to be 
time enough to oppofe the landing, with all 
their forces. The Roman vcffels drew too 
much water for them to be able to approach 
the fhore, fo that the foldiers were to throw 
themfelves into the water. It may be eafily 
conceived, how much troops heavily armed, 
accuftomed to fight upon firm and folid 
land, and who were not ufed to places where 
there were waters of any depth, had a difad- 
vantage againft die agil and brifk Barbarians 
encumbered with nothing, and who knew the 
places perfectly well. 

Their courage began to fail the Romans, 
The perfon who bore the eagle of the tenth 
Legion re-animated them. As he faw his com¬ 
rades dared not throw themfelves into the water, 
the depth of which difmayed them. Follow 
me , cried he to them, if you would not have 
this eagle fall into the hands of the Barbarians . 

In 
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In pronouncing thefe words, he jumped him- A * R - 
felfthe firft out of the veffel. The dread of Ant * ' ss- 
the ignominy overcame that of the danger, 
and all the others followed. At the fame time 
Caefar filled the fluffs and light frigates with 
foldiers to go and affift thofe who fought in the 
water, and moreover what principally contri¬ 
buted to the fuccefs of this defeent, was that 
he ordered the gallies to make a motion to 
take the enemy in flank, and call upon them 
a fhower of darts with machines in yfe among 
the Romans, but entirely unknown to thefe 
Iflanders *, fo that befidcs the number of men 
they loft, the very fight of thefe ftrange ma¬ 
chines ftruck them with a horrible fear. At 

« • 

length, after many pains and dangers, the Ro¬ 
mans gained the ihore; and as foon as they 
had fet their feet on land, they pufhed the 
Barbarians fo vigoroufly, that they abfolutely 
difperfed them : But as Caefar’s cavalry was not 
yet arrived, it was impoflible to purfue them. 

The Barbarians were eafily difeouraged.^^. 
Thus thefe fame People, who came with fo miffweU- 
much vigour to oppofe the defeent of the Ro- ** 
man army, not being able to fucceed in it, ^ ^rba- 
fent Deputies to Casfar, who were ordered to r - iani . 
make all manner of proteftations of fubmiffion 
and obedience. They reftored to him alfo 
jComius King of the Artefians, whom they had 
kept prifoner. Caefar heard them with mild- 
nefs, and required hoftages of them. Every 
thing feemed to be in the way to peace and a 
good agreement. But it was fear alone that 
guided thefe Barbarians ; and an opportunity 
prefenting itfelf to contravene their engage¬ 
ments, and to renew the war, they would not 

let it flip. 


The 
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a. R. 697. The fourth day after Caefar’s arrival in 

ca'va ’l- Great-Britain, they perceived from the camp 
ri*f C<£- the eighteen fhips of burthen which brought 
far car.mt the cavalry. But a furious tempeft arofe at that 

klid% inftant, which difperfed a part of them in the 

Channel, where they run very great danger, 
and found themfelves happy to be able to gain 
the terra firma. 

H : < fat is The ^ ame day it was full moon, 

illuudby and approaching the Equinox. The concur- 
the high rence of thefe two circumftances produced 
vJis. very high tides. Csefar knew nothing of this, 

and had taken no precaution againft a danger 
that he was ignorant of. Thus, both the gal- 

lie.:, that were dry upon the Ihore, and the 
tranlports, that were at anchor, were raifed 
up, toffed about, and beat to pieces by the 
waves, without there being a poflibility to ap¬ 
ply any remedy to fo great an evil. This ac¬ 
cident threw Csefar into great perplexity. His 
return became, as it were, impoffible, fince he 
had no other fhips than thofe which had been 
lately fo ill treated, and which wanted every 
thing necefiary to refit them. On the other 
hand, having reckoned to winter in Gaul, he 
had brought with him neither baggage, nor 
fufficient provifions of corn. 

Tl'iEot- The Barbarians feeing their enemies with- 
bdrianre- out fhips, without provifions, and without ca- 
!ts valry, conceived the hope of exterminating 
them, and making the Romans for ever lay 
afide thoughts of entering into their Ifland. 
Befides, they judged of the fmall number of 
Csefar’s troops, by the little fpace of ground 
his camp took up; and although this was not 
a certain fign, becaule the Roman army, as I 
have already faid, had no baggage, yet they 

were 
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were not much deceived, and they really had a ^ *^.*5 3! 
great fuperiority in numbers. They began 
therefore to league anew, and gather together 
privately in bodies of troops, concealing their 
defign, by not declaring themfelves openly; 
but waiting for a favourable moment, to fur- 
prize the Romans, and fall upon them with ad¬ 
vantage. 

But Csefar was not an enemy to be eafily fur- 
prized. The fituation in which he was, made 
him foretel what the Barbarians ought to think 
and do; and as they gave over fending him 
hoftages, the proof of their revolt was plain. 
Therefore he prepared himfelf for the event. 

He fent every day to cut corn in the fields, 
and made ftores of it in his camp. He facri- 
ficed the (hips that were the moft damaged, 
and took the timber and the iron of them to 
refit thofe that were the lead fo, caufing other 
materials and inftruments necefiary for the work 
to be brought from the terra finna . By thefe 
means he made up the lofs of twelve fhips, 
and put the reft in a condition to keep at fca. 

In the mean time, the Barbarians found the 
opportunity they fought. They had obferved, 
that all the country about being reaped, there 
remained but one place, where the Romans 
could come to cut corn. They pofted them¬ 
felves in the neighbourhood, lying in ambufh 
in a foreft; and Caefar, as they had forefeen, 
having fent the feventh legion into the quarter 
that they encompafled, while the Roman fc!- 
diers difperfed themfelves on the plain, with 
only fickks in their hands Inftead of fwords, 
and thought of nothing but reaping of corn, 
the Barbarians fallied brifkly from their coverts, 
attacked the foragers, killed i'ome of them, 

and 
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•and brought trouble and confufion among the 
‘reft. They even undertook to hem them in, 
by extending their chariots of war about them. 
This was the manner of their ufing thefe cha¬ 
riots in their battle. 

They began with driving them with impe- 
tuofity quite crofs the ranks of the enemy j 
and when they had penetrated into the inter¬ 
vals, they jumped upon the ground and fought 
on foot. During this time the equerries went 
at a little diftance, but were always near enough 
to take up their matters, if they faw them too 
much preffed. Casfar, it feems* did not defpife 
this manner of fighting, which united, he faid, 
the lightnefs of the horfemen with the liability 
of the foot. For the reft, they had a fur- 
prizing addrefs and agility, accuftomed by long 
ufe, either to Hop their horfes going down a 
fteep road full fpeed, or to turn Ihort wherf 
they wanted (pace. They were oftentimes feen 
getting out of the chariots Hiding along the 
beam, and potting themfelves at the end of it, 
then in an inftant regaining their chariot,- and 
appearing in their feats. 

The Roman legion thus affailed could not 
have faved itfelf, if fuccour had not come to 
it. But the advanced guard of the camp ob- 
fcrving a cloud of dull on the fide where they 
knew it went, they gave notice of it to Caefar, 
who loft not a moment. He took with him 
immediately the two cohorts which were the 
guard, and after having ordered two others to 
replace them, and all the reft of the troops to 
arm themfelves with fpeed and follow him ; he 
marched to the place where the battle was 
fought. He found his people in bad order, 
and very much troubled to defend themfelves. 

His 
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His prefence fe-dlablilhed every things 
the rage of the enemy, and re-animated the 
courage of the Romans. Neverthelefs, he did 
not judge it proper to provoke the Barbarians 
too far, and contented himfelf tb carry his le¬ 
gions back to the camp. 

The lflanders had the bold refs to come and 
attack him there at the end of a few days, du¬ 
ring which they had ftrengthened and increafed 
their troops. Qefar, who had no cavalry, faw 
very well that he could not gain an advantage 
over them altogether decifive. However, he 
was not willing to refufe the combat, but en¬ 
deavoured to aid himfelf by thirty horfemen 
that Comius the Artefian had brought with him, 
and went out of his intrenchments to give bat- 
de. The event was as he had forefeen. The 
enemy fled, but with very little lofs. The Ro¬ 
mans only laid every thing wafte in the places 
about, and burnt fome of their villages. 

This was enough to determine the Barbari -Atreat) 
ans to renew the negotiation which they had^'T*" , 

broken off. On the fame day Casfar faw th t,b,£ijL„. 
Deputies arrive, who came to demand peace of dm. 
him. This was what he defired. He feared Ca f ar '‘- 
the approach of the equinox, the time when 
the fea grows outragious, and his fhips were 
not in a condition to refill a ftorm. He there¬ 
fore laid hold of the opportunity to retreat with 
honour, by ordering them to furnifh him with 
a number of hoftages double to that he had fti- 
pulated for the firft time, and that they Ihould 
bring them to him in Gaul. The lflanders ima¬ 
gined that they Ihould be the mailers of the 
execution of fuch a treaty. They promifed 
every thing to get thefe troublefome Itrangers 
out of their ifland, who, on their fide, were 

very 
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. a. r. 6 97 . very defirous to go away. Immediately after 

5S ’the treaty was concluded, Csefar made ready in 
the firft fair weather, and went back into Gaul. 

Some cantons of the Morini andMenapii, 
ftill perfifted in their obftinacy, and refufed to 
acknowledge the Romans for matters. Caefar 
ordered them to be attacked by his Lieutenants, 
who could not yet make an end of fubduing 
them. He efiablilhed all his winter-quarters in 
the country of the Belgse, and received their 
hoftages from two of the people with whom he 
had made war in Great-Britain. All the others 
made no account of their engagements. And 
this was all the fruit that Caeiar had from an ex¬ 
pedition, which was hazardous, and wherein he 
rifqued a great deal more than he could gain * 
Cjc i(J for all the Illand was at that time very poor, 
Fim. VII. without gold or filver; and all the booty he 
. & ad could hope for, were grofs and brutal prifoners. 
«.IV. p or an object fo fmall did he expofe himfelf, 

as we have feen, to dangers as great as ever he 
ran in his life. Neverthelefs, he made a great 
vaunting of the advantages he had obtained in 
a country, and over a people, the exiftence of 
whom was fcarce known before him ; and the 
noife of it was fo great in Rome, that they 
decred in honour of him, thankfgivings to th$ 
gods for twenty days. 
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